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PREFACE. 


In writing this book I have endeavoured primarily to provide 
an orderly cxposition|of fundamental principle in psychology 
whiclrwoidd be suitallle to the needs of my own students ; but 
I have venliured to hope that others -engaged in or preparing 
for the profession of teaching may find it helpful in some 
’ degree. !For a considerable number of years I have sought to 
give students of educations workable knowledge of human 
nature on which to base their craft, and I have found that the 
doctrine most useM to them and to myself is that based on the 
teaching of Sir John Adams, Sir T. Percy Nunn, Dr Williafn 
McDougall, and Dr James Drever. Thus the experienced 
reader will find no new matter in these* pages, but rather the 
reaction to familiar doctrines of one whose main business is to 
teach as much of the subject as is possible in a one-year course 
of professioiial^training. What I owe to the above-named 
^Driginal thinkers will be apparent on every page of the book, 
and I wish to take this opportunity of sincerely and gratefully 
acknowledging my indebtedness. In particular, I should like 
to thank those leaders of educational thought at whose feet 1 
have had the good fortune sit, and whose inspiration is 
responsible for any success that may have attended my own 
teaching — Sir John Adams and Sir T, Percy Nunn^ of the Uni- 
versity of London, and Dr Robert R. Rusk;^ of Jordanhill 
GoilegCj pii2Kgow, who jv'as 'the first to guide my professional • 
footsteps. I have also to thank my sister, Miss Helen S. Ross, 
M'.A., of Hutchesons’ Grammar Schopl, Glasgow, and my 
friend and financr coll&tgue, Mr Herbert E. Winn, M'.A., of 
l.ondon Univeitity, for their patience and kindness in reading 
and criticizing my manuscript * and Mr F. PL Pritchard, of 
Me.ssrs George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., for his kindly 'en- 
couragement during the preparation pf the work. Finally, 
aijd perhaps most of all, I must thank my students, past^3,d 
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kfrtJiif'ss and interest liave provided a cdnstaM 
stlninhis attd have niacle every effort wortb while. It is wit.I> 
sifireiT gratitude and airection that I dedicate this book to tfie 
men nHVrMi I duster hoping that they may find.it of, 

setvir^ in the Jr iahoure 
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NO'rii TO THE Ni£W E'DITION 

» ■ ■ ■■ 

IViK favsrtirahlv rrcr^pfion which lias hmi given to this book 
M'vms to i!j(Jic:!le dial it largely fulfils its purpose of usefulness 
.ujd U; inshly its co/ifiriq^nci-. Since ii hrsi publis]!ed an 
import, -nil work by KIcDccjgall has npijrarccl. The Energies of 
Me?! (Hethurn, iqgaj coiUaiiii.s a restatement of the ^inslinct’ 
diH'iiine ilcr.igfird u? meet certrdsi criiicbrns and riii,sander- 
slandinrs will; wi-idj Its muhor Itas had to ^.'.nnteiid. It. has 
not fcemccl necessary at present to rewrite lart^, sections oi’the 
present work in order to use the revised terminology; butj„ 
stncft if.e ar-.irum'nt is to a great extent fotindedott A.lcDougalbs * 
tca.chirig it has bret* thought expedient to add at the end of llie 
book a note ueviling with the rnatter. Chapter IV^and all 
other passage.^ referring to instinct should be read in the. light 
of this note. 

J. S. R. 
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GROUNDWORK OF 

educational psychology 


; CHAPTER I 

• PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

, A CENTURY has elapsed since the death of one of the greatest 
of educational pioneers, the Swiss schoolmaster Pestalozzi, 
whose avowed aim was to pSychologize education and instruc- 
tion. Perhaps it is not extravagant to think that, if he were 
to return to earth now, he would be satisfied with the progress 
that has been made* in this direction; for educational psycho- 
logists since his day have been engaged ^in travelling, with an 
ever-accelerating pace, the road that he indicated, and have 
advanced considerably along its way.*" It is doubtless true to say 
that, before Pestalozzi, there were a few enlightened thinkers 
who had dimly f-ecognized the need to psychologize education 
.•one thinks, for example, of the Roman educator Quintilian, 
who considered to some extent the natural endowment of his 
pupils in his efforts to train orators ; and of Thomas Fuller, 
who, in his Holy State and Profane State, gives as an essential 
quality of the good schoolmaster that “he studieth his Scholars’ 
natures as carefully as they their books.” But Pestalozzi was 
the first to emphasize the fact that the mind of the pupil is the 
•primaiv concern of the educator, and that the art of education 
must 'be based on an acc sira te know ledge o f mental pr ocesses. 
AlTtliis seems very obvious no wadaysJTiut, as the day Is not 
long past when a scholarly knowledge of a subject was sup- 
posed to be adec]^^uatc equipment for the work of teaching, it is 
perhaps not altogether superfluous to reiterate that the teacher 
must know his pupil as well as his subject. Sir John Adams- in 
his usual striking fashion has clinched the matter by quoting 
from his Latin Gsammar: “Verbs of'^teaching govern two 
accusatives, .^onc of the person, another of the thing ; as. 
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Jilaqhfer Johamm Laiinam docuit— Xhe, master tauglil Joto . 
Latin.’ ” Throughout Ms long careCTlliis distinguished cduca-* 
of our own day. has insisted that the teacher must kncfw 
J>oth Latin and John in order to teach them; and that, since ^ 
the kn^wk^dge of Johi'^is psychology, the teacher must study 
{'fsycliology. # 

Beiiijc going further, however, we must consider what 
manner of psychology the teacher must study. Many an 
enihusiasfic teacher, impressed by th*e need of ^having an 
aci-urate knowledge of mental processes, has procured learned 
works on psychology, read them diligently, and suffered much ^ 
flisapjjointment at their want of relevancy to the art of educa- 
^iojh Stich teachers are apt, as practical people, to conclude 
^ that ilie psychological basis of education is a and one 

}*as a certain sympathy with them when tfiey atfvuse beginners 
in the profession to get down to teaching, ^nd to forget all the 
psychology they have learned in training colleges, where de- 
luded authorities consider it a subject of paramount import- 
ance. But a little inquiry into the definition and scope of the 
subject ought to cxpiain the divergence beljiween their views 
and those of Pestalozzi. Psychology Hterarlly means ‘ the 
science of the soul. ’ but this*HeHriition suHSiTrom extremq^ 
vagueness, as we cannot give any satisfactory answer to the *’ 
question, “What is the soul?” We are not on rniicli surer 
ground when we define psychology as die study of mind, for 
here again we raise a multitude of unansw^erabie questions as 
to the nature of mind and its distinction from matter. The 
humorist who to the question “WJiat is mind?” replied “.No 
, matter,” and to the question “Wliat is matter?” ‘^Never^ 
mind,” really crystallized these trem^indous problems and our 
igrnirance of their solutions. And yet, as we shall see; in order 
to got a psychology at ail, we must make some bold postulates 
about mind. The psychologist of the generation before ours, 
realizing that he wmst free liis inquiries from nebulous meta- 
physical speculadons, and asking himself what, in the realm of 
mnd, he could be sure of, came to the conclusion that the one 
cedain tiling wasjhtrt he himself did think, feel, desire, and 
Mil ; in othSTworas, that he hlmsel^^ 
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conscftjtisness, or modes of experiencej which could be examined 
«l>y the process of looking within his own mind, or, to use the 
technical word, by introspection. But the introspective psy- 
chologists themselves recognized that their work was of little 
value for education. Professor James told teachers tliat it "v^as 
only th^ fundamental conceptions of psychology wliich were 
of real value to them ; ^ while Stout cautiously, if a little more 
hopefully, said: “The main principle which psychology lends 
to the theo|y of educapm^aTits stai^ is tlm'mcH^at 

airTorVuninnca'tioiyof new knowledge ^iould be a development 
^ of previous Knowled ge.’ '^ ^ 

Was Fcstalbzzl, then, under a 'delusion in his hope for a 
psychology of education? Certainly the psychology we have 
been considering is of little value in education, for what we 
obviously require iji*a psychology not of the intellectual adult, 
but of the impulsive child. Qan this be obtained from the 
introspective psychology of the adult? Pei'haps we might look 
on the mental processes of the adult as tfiose of the child “writ 
large,” and expect to obtain a child psychology by reducing 
the scale of an ij^ult psychology. A little thought, however, 
will show that 4iis view is not altogether sound, for it implies 
,the belief that a boy is accurately described as a little man. 
That this belief was current in Victorian days is indicated by a 
number of considerations. When we look at the portraits of 
our grandparents in their childhood wc are amused to find 
that their dresses were those of adults parvo ; we are told, too, 
that their manners and morals had to conform to a high stan- 
dard of adult excellence, and that the hard theological dogmas 
^of the Shorter Catechism were considered suitable nurture for 
their inurwrt^il souls. The same view of childhood is apparent 
in much Victorian literature ; the Oliver “Twists and tittle 


Dorrits of Dickens, for example, were endowed with a capacity 
for moral reflection and sober judgment that we do not seem 
to find in the frivolous children of our own day. George Eliot 
shows more insiglit in providing us with a Maggie Tulliyer 
who was a real child, in open rebellion against the impossible 

^ 1 alks to Teachers on P^chologp, p, 7 . 

* Analytic Psychology, voi. ii, pp. 137-138. ^ 
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^standards tc» which her horrid maternal aunts expected' her to 
"coiitbrni ; but we have to wait till the twentieth century to get 
th.e delightful liero o[ The Little White whose fantasy '-bf 
Pc‘tf’r Pan I iki? feir to make his creator immortal. To say that 
■fa'itoy js a little man is only slightly more accurate than to say 
' that a la.dj)<>le is a little frog or that a grub is a little jjutterfly. 
i A tadpole is ol.ivioiisly not a small model of a frog, but a frog 
ill the m.iliiiig: and it is important to realize that a boy, too, 
is a mail in the making, not a small iiiddcl of a rn^,n.^ . , 

’i hf-sc cuiis’iderations give us a clue to the attitude of many 
exrcUcjit practical teachers toward psychology. Until recent 
years the bulk of the psychcilogy available for those who sought 
a liasis of fundamental principle €or their craft was an inti’o- 
' spcciive study written by intellectual adult philosophers, which, 
\^hcn it wvas boiled down to suit the cash of the child, gave 
results that were wide of the mark. Such teachers, agreeing 
that their success depended on their knowledge of John as well 
as of arithmetic, rightly decided that their own experience 
formed a surer basis than the doctrines of the text-books, But 
every teacher w'ho knows his pupil is really ,a psychologist in 
so far as his knowledge is accurate and applicable to other 
pupils ; indeed, all who successfully deal with their fellows may^ 
reasonably be called psychologists. The astute auctioneer who " 
skilfully ].)lays on the acquisitive tendencies of bargain-huntefs, 
the persuasive salesman who bows out a customer with a con- 
tented mind and an empty pocket, the demagogue who swears 
that black is w'hite and gets his audience to believe him, and the 
preacher ivho moves his congregation to high endeavour are 
all practising psychologists in a very real, if pot in a technical,;, 
sense of the word. I'he teacher whevagrees that^hisbeffective- 
i ness depends on liis knowledge of child-nature will readily go 
■ further, admitting that the experience of others may be valu- 
able to him and that he can learn much by comparing notes 
with other workers in the educational field. When teachers 
pool their knowledge of cliiidrcn, putting all their experiences 
into the common stock, we have the basis of a reliable child - 
p’s^'choiogy, for we are at the natural histpry stage which is 
* ^ See Adams, Prinier on Ttaching^ p. 8. 
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essential in the development of any science. The child -study, 
movement attempted something like this, getting its data from 

parents, teacl^ers, and others who had to work with children. 

, It succeeded in collecting an amount of valuable information 
and in formulating a number of generalizations, but its perma- 
nent val«e was less than might have been expected, owing to 
the fact tliat tlie observers lacked scientific training. 

4 The desire of Pestalozzi, then, cannot be realized by re- ^ „ 

editing the« introspective psychology; nor w'ould it seem that 
die long-sought .scientific basis of education can be provided 
, by the bury practical teachers themselves. With the advent of 
the twcntietli century, however, tlierc has come into being an 
ever-growing body of psychological knowledge which gives 
every promise of providing a background of fundamental prin- 
ciple in education. *The psychologist of to-day is taking a less 
philosophical, mora practical view of his subject, and a sure, 
if gradual, reorientation has taken place. Having asked him- 
self the straight question, “What is t?ie real object of my 
inquiries?” he has come to the conclusion that his ultimate 
task is not primarily to sift and analyse his own conscious 
.states into, a seft of abstractions wliich have little relation to 
,«actual life, but rather to explain the behaviour of living beings. 

We see, if wc think for a moment, that a man’s study of con- 
scious states must be confined to the examination of his own 
experience, while his study of behaviour can include in its 

scope any living being that behaves. I cannot study your con- 

sa'ous jtate^ directly^ nor can you study mine ; but cither of 
us m ay s tudy the behaviour o f Tlie other. To talce~a concrete p 

* example', 'IT ^ cannot study your anger. I see*) 

you with a glare in your ayes, a flushed face, and clenched fists, i _ 
and I do not need much psychology to be quite certain that! "A ^ 
you are angry ; but what 1 really study at first hand is not your | ^ 

anger, but you:^ angry Ijehaviour. What are the grounds of 
my inference that you arc angry when I sec you behave like 
that? The grounds are s,iraply that I believe you to be a being 
like myself; I know that when I am angry I behave or tend 
to behave in that \iiay ; and when I see you behave in that way 
I conclude that you are angry. It is clear, then, that in order / 
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J.O gcf a uscfal p^.ychoiogy of the human being the psychologist 
** must fjTt bey<,*nd the examination of his own experience, and 

stu<iy brjiriA'jnur, seeking to interpret it by anfilogy with fiis 
o%vn fichavionr in relation to his own mental states. . Thus,, 
psycbffi-- is the intcrpretatioii and explanation of behaviour 
” In nu'iH.il or psychical terms: a s Dr la mes Drever says, “We 
uiusi (Icllne if as the scienre wlixch seeks to interpret in psy- 
rhh-al or rnentnl t**-nris the behaviour of living organisms, so 
tar .’IS tluit is |Wychir.ally conditionci'h” ^ It will b? noted that 
iicre v.r siil; iiave the fuiKiaincnLaJ hypothesis ol'a mind behind 
beh.ivie.ur and coutrolling it. For this no apology is fuade;, 
the iDfiSt relialdc evidence that mind exists is found by look- 
ing v.iilnn atfd observing oixr owil. suites of consciousness. It 
sbi >nld lie realized, however, that tliere is an ultra-modern 
sfhord, the ‘beliaviourists,’ who seek to explain behaviour 
without having recourse to anything in t\w. nature of a mental 
^ hypothesis, believing as they do that the laws of chemistry and 
^ jihysics will prove adequate. Their viev^s find little support in 

... britain, and the result of their endeavours, in the opinion of 

,^^jC*’^those competent to judge, is not psycholo|^, w'hatcver else it is. 

psychology of behaviour, tlicn, that is of 
^ importance to the educator. For, whatever divergence^- , 

* ^ jfi" of views there may be with regard to the aim of education, all 
^ educators agree that, with a definite end in view, they seek to 

modify behaviour and that which conditions it. ^ If psychology 
as the study and explanation of behaviour cannot help in this 
task it is indeed useless. But it is not useless ; Pestaloxzi wm 
r igh t, and lyis far-sighted_aim is being realized in oiir owp'day. 
The teacher, concerned as He ii wTllTtlie modification of be- r 
ha\ 46 ur, is fifidlng^lnvaTuable help an the newer psychology. 
Edu'-ational theory and psychology have beerTand are advancT 
ing hand in hand. Not only does the^teacher turn to psycho- 
■ logy' for help in his practical difficulties, bu.| he in hi.s turn 
dictates new problems to the psychologist, and so helps to ad- 
r vance the science. In his presidential address to the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the British Association in 1912 Sir 
ohn Adams said thaft ed uc ation ha d captured psychologyi 
An ItUroduction to the Psychology of Education, p. t . 
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Perhaps this is an overstatement, unless wc are willing to, ^ 

stretch the meaning of the word education so far beyond its ' 
us^ial scope that it become synonymous with life itself. ButJ^ 
is true to say t hat muc h of present-d ay p sych olog ical research^ 

*is being tmdertakc n iQ. ,Jhe"~ln'terest s gf ed uca tion , ’*’ aip*‘ that— ^‘‘1 
there is |io place more usefal than t he sch ool for t estin g^ the J « 

■ .i])]jlic;ibility of psychological theories to life . „ 

Psychology, then, occupies a prominent place in the educa- 
!al the<^ry of to-day ,*and it Is not easy to overemphasize the * 


Poiia 

e'ontribution it has to make. At the same time one must be- 


ware ol' pressing its claims too far, for there are many questions 
*^111 education which it is powerless Co decide. These questions 
(cjjtc-crn tlic aim of education. Now psycholegy is nqt con- 
rcrnetl with aims; it is a positive not a normative science; 
that is to say, it deafs with fapte'aiTKey”ire, not as & 
to be. Tlie psychologist, as*;>^sychologist, merely studies be- 
haviour, not seeking to influence it or improve it ; his business*' 
is not to assess the moral worth of Bebaidour, and for him its 
most reprehensible forms are just as interesting and important 
as its loftiest manj|estations. Indeed, the impression one is apt 
to gather from many modern books on the subject is that the 
(ormer are much more interesting and important. Educa dDn, 
‘however, is ytjry nmch concerned with ideals, standards, 
and values, and these in themsehms kre, bey<^^^ province 
of pure ‘psycInJogy . 1 1 is philosophy, not psychoiogy , th at tcjls 
the educator what he bug^r’tq cio]! education canriot be 

described as applied psychology, nor ought the school to be 
regarded as a mere psychological laboratory. 

^ Although psychology cannot formulate the aim of educa- 
tion, a psychology will tell us at once whether an aim 

is hopelessly in the clouds or whether it is possible of achieve- 
r.K'nt. A foolislii educator might formulate the aim of annihi- 
}at)i 5 g the instinct of self-assertion in his pupil, but psychology 
would tell him iliat he was attempting the impossible, for 
instincts, even if undesirable, cannot be dealt with in this 
summary fashion. Sir T. Percy Nunn, in his masterly defence 
of the proposition tjiat the aim of educartion is to foster indi- 
viduality, is much concerned, after stating his aim, to show* 
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■ that it is psychologically possible, aad he enlists powerful 
vv,V psychologit-al arguments to prove that it is the only education 
according to nature'." Lr recent years Dr James Drever Kas 
y argued that the bearing of psycTiGTogy on the afm of education 
does "hot end with its., deciding whether it is possible dr'iin- 
^ possible J fie poiirts out th^,withput the aid of psychology the 







cclueatdi'cannot know whethephe has succeeded in his aim or 
nnt._„ It is an n.]'>parenl truism to say that before an educator 
cars be satisfied with his results he nn^it know what these re- 
sults actually aire, but here there is a real difficulty. Certainly 
the educator can know^ from careful observation whether or 
not lie has niocHfied }>chavuour as he wished, but no educator 
is satislied with merely modifying behaviour. Any educator 
worthy ol’ the name seeks to modify the inner springs of con- 
duct which control that behaviour, for ifis clearly possible to 
have behaviour confiu'ming to a^de v&hiie the motives be- 
hind it are far from satisfactory r^ These moti ves are not easily 
j&covercdj and, in order to interpret the modlffied laehaviour 
of his pupil and discover whether the motives underlying it arc 
worthy, the educator must once more seek |he aid of psycho- 
logy. Without its help he cannot know whsther he has suc- 
ceeded in influencing character as well as conduct. 

Wc have seen, then, that, although psychology cannot decide' 
the aim of education, it can tell us how far that aim is practic- 
able and help us to evaluate our results. But it is in the process 
of achieving his aim that the educator finds psychology of the 
utmost value. If the end of education is beyond the province 
of psychology, the means are one of its most important applica- 
tions. An educator with an aim of education that is possible 
must turn to psychology in order to discover how it is to be 
realized with a minimum of trial and error. Psych ology does,, 
not g ive us a pliilosophy of education, but it ir^ovidmglS 
nmteraSlfoFaraencForeSucaBonrT^^^^ 

5iat the means'oFHiucaHon areTwolord : [a) the direct appli- 
cation of the educator’s personality to the personality of the 
educaad, and {b) the use of knowledge in its various forms. 

“ ‘ An IitiroiucUm to the Psychology of EducaHon, chapter i. 

* The Evolution of EducaUoned Theory, chapter i. 





peyso nality acts 'on 'another, how the i nfluen ce of group-life 
inoc lifies. the individual, how the corporate life of a school 
assists in the development of a child. In seeking information 
on these points he will find a certain amount of recent litera- 
ture on group psychology awaiting his atlention. In the third 
place, he will certainly expect to find guidance in the ancien 
craft of teaching; he will wish to know whether psychology 
can tell him how knowledge systems are built u p. 
k nowledge jg received into the min d, how , we. think, 

*we reason. For nearly a century the teacher has had the 
eminently workable psychology of Herbart available for this 
purposCj and it has now been supplemented in many valuable 
directions by later writers who are not ashamed to acknowledge 
their debt to this great pioneer. ^ ^ 

■ ■ ■ ..'How ^ ' is the student^ , of , education ; to ,get „,his knowledge' : of 
psychology? In asking this question we are led to examine 
oriefly thc^ main methods of psychological study. As in all 
sciences, the data are got by the comprehensive methods of 
observation and experiment, the distinction between the two 
being that in experiment w'e control the conditions, while in 
obseiwation we dp not. The traditjona^^^^^ of observa- 

f ^pioyed in ps^mholog-^, as we have se en, introspecrio^ 
This me tlidd is’ aTwayrassoHaSdlAutirdir^ 
founder of British psychology, who defined it as “the notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations.” Introspection as* 
B • 
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a trictluui wauici at first sight appear to have certain ^1(1 van- 
ages: the psychologisfs own mind:is bis laboratory, and, singe 


it is ahva\-s iriffrinm. he can make observatiomwIeneve?ii^ 


I fedrStiliinf "iTo e^qjensiw iiiateriarorapparaturS’ requIreH^*' 
* hir’ [l^ri.f^’’aTsolire his own mind. But thero are many disad- 
vantages. The observer and the observed are the^same, for 
fhn miocl is both the field and the instrument of observation. 

in pljysicid science it is usually an advantage to have an 
ai)!inil;fnr(; of rnatcriai, but in introsp&tion it is imfortiinaiely 
trav ih.u. t:!c in.ore material there is to ob.serve the less power 
, there is toe.b.serve; it. For example, ]mia;^be furiously angry, 

^ or T UK?\ ]s(: r.onccnirating*ou a, innt}itvniatirarprobieij.i,~TffidTsd 
' have abmtdaiice of material to make psych oloulcar '61 iserva- 
. t ions (Ui I he eiaotlon of anger or on the reasoning process; but 








/^’ivlient'ver i try to do so I become less efrigry, or concentrate 
material flies from me. Refleiction on a mental 
^^ktale inevitably changes the character of that state; thus I can 
r^- /P’‘ '/Jcvcr be sure that tfie data I get by introspection are even re~ 

moldy akin to the mental state' I set out to examine, James 
^ th^'s difficulty in a picturesque way whejjt he said that “ the 
^ attempt at introspective analysis is . . . liked;rying to turn up 
^ the gas quickly enough to see how the darkness looks.” ^ Th^' 
only way in which we can overcome the difficulty is by the aid 
• of memory; by remembering we can recover the original 
state. Again, introspection can yield us little information 
about the minds of savstges; cMIdren, and mental defectives, 
and yet knowledge of these undeveloped minds is of vast im- 
portance, especially in a psychology of education. '^Introspec- 
tion suffers also from the defect of subjectivity ; an obseivatiop 
or experiment is said to be subjeclb/e when its -resell ts depend 
on the oljserver, and are not verifiable by other observers. 
This is certainly true of introspection, and psychologists, seek- 
ing to remedy this defect, have sought objective methods, 
^hcre the same result is obtained whoever performs the in- 
0 ^ These methods are to be found mainly in the 

realms of experimental psychology, where masses of valuable 
quantitative results have b«en collected regarding the various 
TTig Printipkt of P^chology, voi. t, p. 344, 
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powers of the mind. Again, the application of mathematics to» 
costvlts obtained from large numbers of subjects has decided in 
nfaiiy cases which of two conflicting theories is true, and such , 
^ methods may fairly be called objective. Observation of b^- 
ha%flour, too, seems capable being, inade o b i c c tivg : the 
"iSultis.ol two”’ afualfy competent observers should agree; but 
tlieir iaterprclation in psychical or mental terms, which must 
he attempted if the result is to be psychology, ultimately, de- 
pends on iiitrospectior* In experimental psychology, too, the 
introspection of the subject is usually considered vei'y im- 
^ portant. Tlic truth islhat, rvith ah its defects, introspection is 
an ittdispensablc iiiethod in psycholog^^ for the intei’pretation 
of behaviour in terms of mind ratist, in the last resort, involve 
the psychologist’s ow-n introspection. 

It is now realized, however, that those aspects of our mental 
life that are open t«> introspection are inadequate to explain 
behaviour. In seeking a complete explanation psychologists 
have been compelled to formulate various hypotheses about 
the mind, notably the ‘unconscious’ of the psycho-analysts 
and the ‘mentai structure’ of the McDougail school; and 
these, by their '’very nature, arc not discoverable by 
ippetion. 

Probably the best way for the student of education to obtain 
his psychological equipment is to read widely and critically iri 
the various branches of psycholqgy. But he must ever seek to 
make his knowledge real and practical by observing his own 
behaviour and mental processes, and by trying to remember 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions of his own childhood. He 
do well to observe carefully the behaviour of animals and 
children, especially of individual children, yiterpreting it by 
means of his knowledge gained from books, and thereby test- 
ing that knowledge. He should acquaint himself with 
methods of experimental psychology, and by means of these 
methods try to solve experimentally some of his own classroom 
problems. But the teacher, with the best will in the world, 
cannot be a full-time psychologist. He must, in the main, 
accept the results of more expert investigators, reserving the 
right to be critical of them and to pass them by if they do* 
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« not. hc1]'> to soK'r: the prol'Jeras with which he, as a practical 
teacher, is every da)' coiilrontecL. The following chapters seek 
to pr'jvide liira with a groundwork of psychological principle 
which wi.U iissi.st Iiira in his labours. 
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CHAPTER II 

FUNDAI^IENTAL HYPOTHESES 


In the previous chapter it was maintained that the task of the 
psychologig: is to study behaviour in so far as it is psychically 
conditioned, and to interpret it in psychical or mental terms. 
. The inquiring student7howcver, cannot be content to proceed 
until he has clearer ideas of what is meant by ‘behaviour’ and 
‘psychical.* In the present chapter an attempt is made to 
discuss these fundamental notions and to state frankly what is 
assumed about them. ^ 

The first stage in die evolution of any science is the observa- 
tion of facts and the accumulation of data ; while the second is 
the classification of facts, or, as Huxley familiarly put it, the 
tying up of similar facts into bundles. But a further step is 
necessary in the scientific treatment of a body of facts — namely, 
that of expianadon. Now, in all branches of knowledge the 
^*wouId“be scientist seeks his explanation by the same general 
method. He reflects carefully on his classified results, and 
achieves—sometimes by patient labour, sometimes by a 
brilliant giiess-— a hypothesis ^or provisional theory which 
seems likely to explain them. He then tests his hypothesis by 
applying it to his collected data. If he can readily bring all 
his faqts under it ; if he can fit new facts, as they are discovered, 
«into their places ; if, finally, he can make deductions from it 
which pr»ve to be facts,* tiien his faith in the validity of his 
hypothiesis is strengthened and he believes it to be the true 
theory. But it cannot be too clearly understood tiiat an hypo- 
thesis is merely | provisional theory which, however attractive, 
must be discarded if tiiere arc certain facts which it will not 
explain, or if observation and experiment fail to verify it. 

A familiar example ought to make clear the provisional 
nature of a hypothesis. The ancients; with ever-increasing 
accuracy, surveyed the motions of the heavenly bodies, anti 
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^nt'uitialH' franicd a faiijom hyjjothesis to explain what they 
' had (jhst^rved. Ptolemy in his Almagest putibrwaxd, the theory 
that the earrli was iixed, and that ail the heavenly bodies 
moved round it. This simple hypothesis seemed at first to fit. 
the ibets ; butj in order to seiwc as an explanation for others — 
ftir example, tiie motion of the planets-— it had- to be ^modified 
and flaburuJed in several important; respects. It is worth 
remeojbt'iing- that the Ptolemaic hypothesis held the field for i 
Idurircn ccnlurics, and that by means'’ of it exact, prediction 
oraMHMn.>mical events was possible. But eventually astrono- 
Hiers, it; tlicir d forts to fit new facts iiTto this theoiy'', had to 
elaboraic it to the point of unwieldiness. Copernicus then 
catnr iorwaid with an alternative hypothesis—tliat the sun 
and stars ate fixed, tliat the planets move round the sun, 
tb;a the earth spins on its axis, and that the moon movex round 
tihe earth, Tliis revolutionary hypothesis M^as simpler than its 
predecessor; it fitted the facts better, and so the older Ptole- 
maic hypothesis was gradually discarded in its favour. New 
discoveries fitted into it more easily, and we now believe it to 
be true, although it too has been subject tOf elaboration and 
modification. . 

It is highly necessary to bear these considerations in mind in , 
the study of psychology^ for many of the notions and terms that 
are used so glibly are merely hypotheses — provisional theories 
—which partially explain the facts of behaviour and give a 
more or less coherent account of it. Thus it must not be 
imagined tliat the psychological theory found here or else- 
where is given dogmaticaily as a statement of absolute and 
proven fact ; as knowledge increases it will be nccc*ssary to , 
discard some theories and to modify others. MoDougalFs 
wauiing is salutary in this connexion. 


In making and using such hypotheses, it is ali-important to be 
aware of what wc arc doing and to be ready to iri^Klify or abandon 
them at need, if wc maintain this attitude, hypotiieses are great 
aids to discovery, and, in so far as they are well designed, they 
greatly simplify description and facilitate explanation.^ 


* Aa OtAliru qf P^hobg^f p. ii. 
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What, tlieiis are the hypotheses which will underlie our, 

/ ''account' ofbehaviour? 

*rhe first concerns the nature of behaviour itself. We make 
Jlie great assumption that behaviour is a phenomenon funda- 
mentaJiy different in kind from the action of any maphiri^, 
hov/ever complicated. Let us consider examples which will 
. bring out 'the cliffereii.ce between 'the: two., A golfer /hits .his 
ball off the tee ; it: may roll for a few yards ; it may soar through 
the ah: ill a beautiful pa*rabola j it may, in .an irritating fashion, • 
curve. t:o the right or to the left. But, however the golfer may 
.blame the ball for its nrisatisfactorj movements, he knows in 
his heart that its whole motion is detei'mined by the impact of 
the club, the force of gravity, the resistance of -rfie air, and the 
wind that happens to be blowing at the moment. It is purely 
die sport of the forces that play on it from without, and it hag 
iiQ,wiI l o r injiiative, pf its own, In contrast, we may consider a 
bird picking up crumbs and a cat behind, stealthily engaged 
in stalking it. Suddenly the bird .secs the cat and immediately 
flies off, fluttering hither and thither in great agitation until it 
finds itself in safety on the branch of a tree. Our assumption 
is that the motion of the golf-ball and that of the bird are 
* ^fundamentally different things. fornie^is a s hnple ty pe 

Cifjtnechanicai mcidon, while the other,’ since iFcannot be ex- 
plained bn mccharucar principles, we cajl behaviotm. 

Wc may use the example to analyse a little further the differ- 
ence between behaviour and mechanical action. In the first », 
place, the bird’s movement is spontaneous— that is to say, it is ? 
directed from within — while that of the ball comes from without. 

*In the case of the ball outside circumstances are wholly re- 
spoiLsiblc for its motion; but in the case of the bird the cat 
merely releasees an activity that is subsecjucntly pursued inde- 
pendently of it. Again, there is an important difference in, the 
fact that with tl^i same stimulus the bird may vary its move-tl, 
merits, wdiilc in the case of the ball the same antecedents 
always produce the same results. Further, the bird ceases to 
move when a certain change in its situation has been brought 
about — that is, when it has reached a position of safety ; but the ' ' 
baU ceases tq move only when its kiftfeljc, energy has been spent 
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, in overcouiing resistance. We may sum up by saying that the 
‘ ke>ii(.iic of lx.-havioiir is purpose. The ball moves with 
purj:.osc of its own, l:)ut the bird’s movement has an end in 
Yjew— tfi.it is to sayj the attainment of safety. Behaviour, - 
is ^ 

action tliat seem.*! to be governed or directed in some degree by 
•, jircvision of iis eifects, by prevision of that 'wliich still lies in the 
iutuiCj tsi e\ciits whicii liave not yet l^ippened, but which are 
likely to hapjicti and to the happening of which the action itself 
V' ccnnisJU'ic.^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■#<■■■. 

VVe say that the motion of the ball is causedhy the impact of the ' 
club and the other forces, and that it is the effect of these causes • 
|)iu the categories of * cause’ and ‘effect’ seem inadequate to 
explain the llight of the bird. We should rather say that the 
bird’s movement is its response to a stimulus ; it is not caused 
altogether by the cat, but is directed toward an end, looking to 
the future. Behaviour, tlien, is purposive, or teleologic al, to use 
the word 'current in such discussions; the causal ex;^:aation 
must be supplemented by the final; ‘in order that’ must be 
added to ‘because.’ 

I'herc are thus, we believe, tw'o great classes of things, those 
whose changes are explicable by mechanical, physical, or - 
chemical principles, and those whose activity cannot be so 
explained, but is directed, however vaguely, toward an end. 
The second class exhibits behaviour; and behaviour, not 
mechanical action, is the subject-matter of psychology. 

We may put this far-reaching assumption, in another way by 
saying that behaviour is the activity o£a living organism, while 
' inech aMcal*iH I5irisTEF5Bveni entofnomliv5i^^ Thus" 
the liniffamcuitaT'dlfference we have been discussing is the 
difference between the living and the inert. To say that part 
of our environment consists of living organisms and tliat the 
rest consi.sts of dead matter savours of dogmatism, and one 
synapaihixes with the student who wishes to have the difference 
more fully explained. But in the present state of our know- 
ledge it is profitable , for the psychologist to take life as an 

^ McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p, 48 , 
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iiltitaate notion wMch cannot b©^ M explained in terms of* 
IW laws that govern the physical world, 
j^'^rhere are thqse, of course, who believe that a living organ- 
ism is nothing niorc than a very cunningly devised physicq- 
chemical machirfe. Much has been discovered concerning the 
wonderful way in which the bodies of living creatures obey 
physical and chemical laws ; and the mechanists believe that, 
if our knowledge were^ complete, we should find that all the 
phejiomena»of behaviour could be explained in terms of physics 
and chemistry. It isTheir hope and ambition to synthesize a 
Jiving organism, in their laboratorip. At present they would 
state, as an article of faith, that the action of the bird, in our 
example, difl'ers only in degree of complexity ffom that of the 
bail ; that the autonomy of the bird is only a delusion ; that 
every time it acts as it does because it must. The science of 
behaviour, then, would become a branch of physical science; 
psychology and physiology would becor%e identical. 

The great philosopher Descartes saw no reason for assuming 
that an animal .is anything more than a machine of great com- 
plexity ; but he «would not regard man as a mere machine, 
since he could not ignore that inner experience which told him 
^that he himself had a soul. Some of his followers, however, 
did not hesitate to apply the mechanist doctrine to man him- 
self, and we have tlieir successors with us to-day. But they 
have not proved tlicir case : theij; belief is an hypothesis that has 
not been ^’■crified, and many nowadays seem inclined to aban- 
don it. li).ere is an evcr-accumulating amoxmt of evidence 
that tlie behaviour of even the most lowly organism cannot be 
•explained on mechanical piinclples; that the simplest living 
thing is xiSore than a machine; that its |*eactions are not 
entirely caused by antecedent circumstances ; that it can vary 
its responses, and does so in a way that will further its own well- 
being and that o^ the race to which it belongs. 

I'he hypothesis here laid down amounts to saying that the 
mechanists are wrong in their main assumption. Rather must 
the psychologist accept the main tenet of the various vitalist 
schools, that there- is a fundamental Siiference between a 
machine and a living being. We can express this difference 




'most generally by using the word ‘life’ ^ but must seek to 
analyse its ineaiiing a little further, if possible, ^ ^ _ r, 

In (he first place, the living being is an organism ; that is to 
sj^y, it works as a unity, and the - whole is more than the sum o f 
the r>a-rts» Each part, behaves as if itknCT!rwEar3!lheM3tiie^ 
paris~i^w doin^^^ ^ Let-^us suppose,: for a moment, that the 
clieijtisi in his laboratory -has succeeded, in synthesizing a living 
cell ; Jet us ilirtlier suppose that a super-physiologist attempts 
to rtjnstriir.t out. of these living cells an animal of^ome degree 
ol complexify. It-baffies'-the,;ima.ginatk>n to conceive how lie 
could organize. ' these- ceils so that certain of them would 
spct’ialize in, one function,' others in another, l^'et this organ- 
izitfkju and specialization of ,fiinction.,..a.re found very low iir 
tlic scale of living -things', .An animal is.nn accumulation of 
Hviiig ceils, but lt,is-.;Some'tIii.ng more. Using the phrase of Sir 
T. Percy Nunn, .we may. 'Say that,. at all its levels, the .living 
crcHtmc exhibits “upity In diversity,” Although it may }>e 
analyse<i, a subsequent synthesis of the produces of analysis 
w'ouid lack the essential element, this mysterious organization, 
or “unity in diversity.”- r 

In the second place, the living organism is autonomous ; it 
is self-governed and directed from within, thus being free to 
vary its responses. This does not mean that it can escape from 
the laws of its own nature; but it does mean that it can obey 
these laws in a variety of way's, in much the same fashion as a 
player of a game may scrupulously observe the rules and yet 
show Ms initiative in choosing bow he will obey tlicm. It is 
in this sense that a living organism is a self-directed agent. 
Other outstanding characiei istics of the living organism are 
its power of gro-vyth by the assimilation of food and its power 
of rci)roducing ite own species. It also possesses what has l-jeen 
called the power of seif-maintenance; the organism has a cer- 
tain stable bodily form W’ltich it seeks to prperve. Many ol' 
the lower animals when injured regenerate their lost pares 
and recover their normal form in the most wonderful way. 
Although man cannot grow again a lost limb, he has by no 
means entirely lost tltis power of self-maintenance, which is 
manifest in the healing of wounds and the recovery from disease. 


f - 
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Professor 6. T. W- Patrick sums up many of these points when 
ije^says tersely : ,, , 

Life Is .selL adjuating, s ell-tua intaining. s elf-preservin g, and self- 
• perpetuating. There is nothing like this in the mechanical world. 
Machines do not adjnstj maintain, preserve, or pcrpetuate*them- 

: selves.^ 

Yet another m’^ay of stating the fundamental hypothesis, that 
fxhaidour from liieciianical action and that the living 

organism is jiot a machine, is to say that mind exists. Now, if 
we attempt to define rl!ind we are. confronted with the same 
difliculty tis was encountered when we were considering the 
na ture of life. We may say quite frankly that it is impossible 
to define mind in any satisfactory way. Although McDougall 
has said,^ “We may fairly define a mind as an organized^ 
system of mental or purposive forces,” he is well aware that the 
words ‘purposive’ and ‘forces’ arc a begging of the question. 
When we use the woi’d ‘mind’ we once more return to those 
fundamental distinctions which we have been discussing. 
Mind is an ultimqjte notion, and it is the possession of at least 
a rudimentary mind that diflercntiates the living organism 
from the machine. If we refuse the faith of the mechanists we 
have no alternative to a mental hypothesis ; that is. a hyfjothcsis 
which involves mind or some equivalent notion. We must look 
on the mind as the something which lies behind behaviour and 
controls it, making it behaviour rather than mechanical action ; 
as Jhe .something which a living organism has and a machine 
has not. 

^ One might be tempted at this point to plunge into a meta- 
physical dj.'^ussion of mind, for such discussions are fascinating 
even if!, like old Omar Khayyam, we come out at that same 
door as in we went. Us^ the mind is contrasted with 
matter in general, and with the body in particular. In popular 
tiiought it is c'oticeived of as inhabiting and controlling its 
tenement of chiy ; and the intimate connexion betw^een the 
mind and the brain is familiar to all. But the nature of this 

^ The World and its Meaning , * . 

* Pjiychology (Konic University Library), p. 229. 
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connexion ---the psycho-physical problem — is an, insoluble 
mystery. Philosophers have put forward various theoi'ies, a*!! 
fasciualinj^, but none capable of proof. There arc those who 
believe that mind and matter arc two different ultimate 
realities ; they are therefore labelled dualists’. Some of them 
are content to state that the mind and the brain work in 
parallel ^p ooves, and put forward what is known as the doctrine 
of psyi'hu-physlcal paralldism ; but this amounts to little more 
than a statement of the problem. Other dualists, in spite of 
dilliriilties, stoutly maintain that the^two interact with one 
ariother in an intricate wxjy, that the one sphere of reality is 
continually intersecting the other; and this theory of intcr- 
ar.fjou is defended to-day by certain, philosophers whose 
opinions must be listened to with respect. 

On tlie other hand, there are those who postulate only one 
ultimate reality and are therefore called monists. They pat 
forward what is known as the identity hypothesis, stating that, 
in the last resort, mind and matter must be identical. Of course, 
the monists differ widely among themselves, som.e believing 
that the ultimate reality is mental, others that it is material, 
and others that it is something beyond both mind and matter 
as we know them. An interesting modern development 
in connexion with this problem is the pi’esent tendency in 
physics to discard the notion of matter, and to express every- 
tliing in terms of symbols, offering no opinion as to what the 
symbols stand for. Some seem to believe that the reality 
behind the symbols of physical science may be the very 
stuff of our consciousness. A fruitful notion is to talk not 
of body and mind, but of the body-mind or the mind-body- 
This emphasize4.the fact that our concern is with the organism 
as we find it, and not exclusively with either its mental or its 
material aspect. Body and mind may well be mere entities 
created ]>y our thought-- -that is to say, hyposfatizations, having 
no existence independently of one another. All such specula- 
tions as to the nature of body and mind and their connexion 
with one another arc of profound interest and importance to the 
^student of philosopify, but the educational psychologist may, 
with a good conscience, leave them to his leisure moments. 
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The important point is that, in one form or another, we must 
pjLit forward and accept a mental hypothesis ; for it seems quite 
certain that, by doing so, we are more likely to give a coherent 
account of behaviour than the behaviourist who refuses such 
an hypotiicsis, who ignores every tiring mental, and whosb 
fragmentary account of behaviour is merely a branch of 
physiology. ■ ■ 

Thus, to say that psychology is the science of behaviour is 
no real escape from thib difficult notion of mind, for the only 
intelligible and convincing account of behaviour that can be 
given must be in ternfs of mind, life, and purpose. So the 
traditional definition of psychology as the scierree of mind, 
although temporarily discarded for the sake of clearness and 
objectivity, is the true one. Mind is the central notion of 
psycholo^fy, while behaviour is merely its subject of study. 
Psychology has never escaped from mind, and it never will. 
At one time it called itself “ the description and explanation 
of the phenomena of consciousness,” bu! these are mental in 
nature ; now it calls itself the science of behaviour, and its case 
in this respect is up better. It is clear, therefore, that, although 
we cannot define mind in terms of anything simpler, we must 
assume its existence, and endeavour, as we go along, to make 

* the details of our assumption clearer. 

The mind, then, of the individual organism is that which ex- 
presses itself in his experiences and in his behaviour ; and we have 
to build lip our description of the human mind by gathering all 
possible facts of human experience and behaviour, and by inferring 
from these the nature and structure of the mind. ^ 

♦ There are, however, two main aspects of our mental hy- 
pothesis %'?hich will be with us constantly throughout our 
study, and therefore call for preliminary discussion here. 
These are consciousness, experience, or the functioning of the 
mind on the on* hand, and the unconscious, the dispositions, 
or the structure of the mind on the other. If our knowledge 
were complete, and a logical treatment possible, we might 

begin by discussing mental structure, but, since it is of the 

0 ■ 

* McDougall, Oaf/iiw p, 35. * 
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functloTiiiig of the mind that we have first-hand knowledge, 
we probably do well to put experience first. ^ ^ 

When wc ask what is meant, by experience wc find once 
rtsore that wc are dcalixig with something indefinable. And 
yet, for me, xny own experience is the most certain tiling in the 
worlfi. I am quite certain that I know, feel, desire, and will, 
that I hear and that I see; and this knowing, feeling, desiring, 
arid willing, this henriiig and seeing, 
mental jtaUiSj,. constitute my experience. experience 

Eoiuetiiirig that is going on, a mentai pruce.ss or'ailiTvl'ty within 
ine^pjlwiiich Ij^nd I alonC;, have tkstyiand .Here, 

once iTiore, wc areback at' our fundamental hyplrthesis oflife; 
here again we. have a way of expressing the mysterious some- 
llting that dillerentiates a living organism from ;.i machine; 
for experience 

is a term that has no application outside the circle of sentient 
beings. It is confined to the biological world, meaning that an 
organism, an animal, or a man feels something and does something. 
VVe do not say that a stone rolling down the mo untain and colliding 
with a tree has had an experience. ^ 'r 

- There arc certain essential points about experience that^ 
must be made clear. The first is that expe rience implies a 
person experiencing ; that is to say, it must have a subje ct. A 
little consideration should m^kc this clear. There can be no 
experience of pain, for example, apart from some one who is 
experiencing that pain. The pain js a state of the suj^cct; 
it has no independent existence, and it ceases to exist when it 
ceases to be experienced. It is necessary to realize this dearly 
since much nonsense is talked about unconscious escperienccs, 
experiences stored in the unconscious, experiences existing 
when they have been forgotten by the subject, and so on. 
Such talk, implying as it does that experiences have inde- 
pendent existence of their own, can lead to nothing but con- 
fusion of thought, and it is hoped tliat it will be possible to 
exclude it altogether from these pages. Experience, we must 

. ■ ■ ■ -r ■■ 

" * Patrick, Thut World and its Meaning^ p. 383. 
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reaffirm, is., , a process, an activity of some subject^ . This^ 
‘subject’ mast be one of our hypotheses, the nature of which 
is*a difficult question of philosophy - that need not detain us 

here, , 

In. the second*. place, all j gcperience is the experiencinje[ . _ M iL, 
St snu-ti 'h'yj; :: that is to say, there is always an object of experience. * 
If I hltvc'mi cxfierience of the particular quality that I call 
toothache, the toothache is the object of iny experience, or the 
priychical td:.jcct,, as Stdut calls it. I do not say, “ I experience 
a tlectyed, tooth,’* but “I experience toothache”: thus it . is 
‘'inrahadi'',' not the to'ath, that is the object of the experience. 

doubt the decayed tootli gives rise to the toothache, and we 
may get rid of the disagreeable experience by luiving the tooth 
removed. But the tooth, we assume, has existence outside our 
minds ; we do not experience it, but only the psychical objects 
to whJeh it may give rise. 

Th e third point that re quires emphasis is the t remendoug.jm~''']frr 
pprta|m,g.,.of pxperienc^ Descartes, ~m famous pErase, said, 

ergo r 7/772, might be paraphrased “ I experience, 

therefore 1 exist.” vdMy experience is for me the most funda- 
mental of all facts. Philosophers may convince me that, in the 
last resort, I cannot prove the existence of an external world 
• behind my experience, but they can never convince me that 
piy ejc| ^riej 3 jaei.^icmse^ do n ot ,.i^ist. When I am dealing 
with an orange I am quite certain that I experience yellow - 
ness^ rqundness. rouj;hness. a'lastc of a certain quality, and so 
on; and 1 believe, although I cannot prove, that thei’e is 
something outside me which gives rise to these experiences. 

But if that something exists independently of my mind it is 
again ccxl^in that I can know it only through my experience of 
the psychical objects occasioned by it. ,All* my knowledge, u f 

exp erience. 

It is particularly important in the study of psychology to re- 
member that we*are dependent on our own experience for all 
our knowledge of behaviour. Obviously 1 cannot know any- 
thing about the behaviour of another unless I observe it ; that 

* Stout mes the term ‘ subjective process ' as equivalent to * experience.’ 

Ste hh Groundwork of Psychology. , 
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is, unless it is for me; an item of experience; but further, as we 
saw in the previous chapter, I.i^nnot_^m^erstaucI or_^to 
pret it except iilthe light of Thus it is 

nbr’ctnl'y Tfuc'to say that the psychologist’s data are supplied 
through his own experience ; it must be adfled that his own 
experience supplies the only possible clue to the interpretation 
and explanatif)xi of these data. 

I.astly, .since the question of terminology is one of the greatest 
difficultic.s in p.sychologkaI study, wc must inqtnre whether 
tilt) word ‘cojjscionsTiess’ is synonymous with the word ‘experi- 
ence.’ It would certainly be convenierrl if the two words could 
be interchanged ; but the trouble is that various writers assign 
different shades of meaning to ‘consciousness/ many using it 
as equivalent to ‘awareness.’ Now we cannot agree that ex- 
jxericnce, as mental activity, necc.ssariiy implies the subject’s 
awarenes.s of that activity: w-e may have an experience with- 
out being aware of it. For example, I am studying intently, 
and stop, wondcring'*what time it is, and I realize that Big Ben 
struck twelve some little time ago ; I look at my watch and find 
that the time is ten minutes past twelve. What was my ex- 
perience when Big Ben actually did strike twelve? I w'-as un- 
aware of the striking, for my mind was occupied with other 
matters ; but I must clearly have had an auditory experience 
which was below the level of awareness. Should I, then, say 
that I was conscious of Big Ben striking? Only if the word 
‘ conscious * has a wider meaning than the word ‘ aware.’ Thus 
the terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘experience’ cannot be equiva- 
lent if awareness is considered essential to consciousness; and, 
since there is always some dotibt about this, it is well, in order 
to avoid ambiguity, to use the word ‘experience^/ A little 
farther on we sh^ll try to describe experience rather more ob- 
jectively ; that is, as Drever puts it, from the point of view of 
a hypothetical external observer capable of observing all the 
facts. Meantime we may note that we have '"some experiences 
of which we are intensely aware, some of which we are only 
dimly aware, and some of which we are unaware. The experi- 
ence is one thing, and the apprehension of it or the awareness 
* Pp. I3--I4. 
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of it is another. Tills important point is crystallized by Pro- 
fessor Spearman in his first law of cognition : ^ 

% 

Any lived experience tends to evoke immediately a knowing of 
its direct attributes and its experiencer ; that is to say, it tends to bq: 
appreheiided in Both its objective and subjective aspects. > 

■ * 

if the word ‘consciousness’ connotes ‘awareness’ we can call 
an experience which has been apprehended a conscious ex- 
perience, and one which has not yet been apprehended a sub- 
conscious or unapprehended experience,® This would be in 
accord with much curi^nt usage, and it has the merit of dis- 
tinguishing between the words ‘subconscious’ and ‘uncon- 
scious,’ the latter being reserved, as we shajl see, for the 
structural side of the mind. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the claim of experience to rank 
as a fundamental hypothesis of psychology, for it is the tradi-’ 
tional subject-matter of study. The behaviourist position may 
be I'cgarded as the extreme reaction from fhe psychology which 
WEwS merely the study of individual experience. The introspec- 
tive psychoiogists^xarnined experience minutely, dividing and 
classifying it with the utmost care •, and although we agree that 
psychology has done well to widen its scope, we should be foolish 
•to ignore the main findings of the introspective school. Prob- 
ably tiie most important of these conclusions is that there are 
three main types of experience, or modes of being conscious: 
we can know, we can feel, and'we can desire, strive, or will. 
^Thc three modes of experience are, then, ‘ cognition ’ or the 
I knowing-cxpcricnce, ‘afl'ect’ or the feeling-experience, and 
conation ’ or the striving-experience. The recognition of these 
"“three ultirpate types is by no means confined to the older 
school; psychologists come to this trinity of experience from 
the new standpoints as from the old, an agreement all the more 
striking when we consider the radical differences that are 
appai*cnt in othei^irs alters. In this analysis of experience we do 
seem to stand on solid ground ; by universal consent we have 

^ The Mature ef^Intelligmce* and the Principles ef Cognition, pp. 48, 342, 

* The prefix ‘ sub ’ does not here mean ‘ unde?,’ but * slightly,’ as in the 
word ‘ subacid.’ No double-chamber theory of the mind is implied. 
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. cognition, affect, and conation, ultimate inodes of experience, 
irreducible to one another A We cannot, for example, take 
feeling and describe it as a kind of knowing or a kind of striv- 
ing, or as a combination of both. 

' We shall, then, accept the triple division ofexperience, and, 
as it will be with us tlmoughout our study, we shall do well to 
underetand it now. vT.et us consider an illustration. I am 
a crowd, and, casting my eyes around, I recognize a friend* 
here 1 clearly have the kind of experience that is called knowing 
or cognition. I feel pleased to se e my friend, and thus have an 
experience of affcctorjfedmgT I strive^to get near him and to 
attract his attention ; now i have an experience of desiring and 
' ^triving, or, tomse tlie more inclusive word, an experience of 
conation . hIdwIn’thSmcample the three modes of experience 
4 nore or less succeed one another in time, but this is not neces- 

/ sarilyso; frequently they are inextricably mixed. Moreover, 
it is important to realize that oiir experience„ Ji never one of 
pure cognition. affcc£.^ or conation , “l^irnwer the modes 
m *tKar pure state; if we seek examples of undiluted cogni- 
tion, affect, or conation, we always find the -others lurkir^ ih 
the background. I might think that the undmstanding of a 
geometrical theorem is a state of pure cognition ; but I do not 
understand it without having some lurking attitude of feeling '' 
toward it. I may be pleased at having mastered it, I may be 
displeased with its lack of interest, I may wonder at its rhathe- 
matical beauty, I may be annoyed at having to spend my 
time on such things; it is at least certain that some such 
attitude will be there in however small a degree. Conation 
tbo is present. I may have had to strive to understand it, I may., 
wish, like Archimedes, to tell the world of my wonderful dis- 
covery, 1 may try'to dismiss it from my mind ; but I shall have 
at least an incipient conation toward it. Thus my mental 
state is not purely, but only predominantly one of cognition, 
Similarly, if I try to find a state of pure feeling I can detect 
the presence of cognition and conation. I may be beside 

^ Although Stout adopts a dual division of experience into cognition and 
interest, he finds it necessary to subdivide interest into feeling-attitude and; 
ajaadon. 
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myself with anger, but presumably I am angry at something, 

^ know what that something is; and certainly I cannot 
remain in a state of anger without desiring and willing to give 
? 3 me expression to it. Thus my pi’onounced feeling statQ 
involves cognition and conation. » 

\ Easily, shall find cognition and affect present in some 
measure if I examine a state which, at fimt sight, seems to be 
one of pure striving. us examine the case of a sprinter 
wlio is straiifing every nerve to win a.race. ■' There is cognition 
in that the sprinter kno.YS what he is doing and is aware of his 
objeciivc; and affect in that he e:^periences during the race 
hope, joy, and elation. These feelings, indeed, arf:. the main- 
spring which keeps him going in spite of increasing fatigue. 

'i’bus, although cognition, affect, and conation seem to be 
nlliinate modes ofcxperien.ee which cannot be reduced to one* 
another, it would be w'rong to think or speak of them as if they 
had separate and independent existence. , We can distinguish 
them in our thought, and we find them when we analyse our 
experience, but the products of our analysis do not exist in 
their pure stares. is necfissary to realize this, and to guard, 
throughout our study, against a tendency \^'e all have to 
Jiypostatizc ; that is, to reify abstractions, to create entities that 
do jiot exist, Hypostatizations are unavoidable, and they are 
frequently useful tools of thought, but they must be our 
servants, not our masters. In this instance we must realize 
that experience is one continuous thing, and that our three 
modes of experience are really hypostatizations, having no 
separate existence. We may see shortly some reason why 
experience should always present a thi'cefold aspect. 

Experiente is fleeting a nd evanescent changing continually 
from .moment to m^^ It has often been edmpaf ecF to ”a 

stream which flows on and on,, so that the same drops of water 
never pass the sa«:nc place again. We never ha ve th e same 
experie nce twice; two experiences must always differ in 
p oint of time, even if they differ in nothing else. But, although 
the “stream of consciousness” is an apt and useful metaphor, 
we should not think of talking of tlie “slrcara of the mind,” 
for we feci that, below this fleeting and ever-changing stream 
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- of exprririice, there must be something whose main attribute 
is pcrmant'jH'ft. Indeed, there is a whole host of mental 
phrnonu-na, lo explain which we require a hypothesis which 
>vill (anphasiae ihis permanent aspect of mind. Thus, as the 
oCionri great division of our mental hypothesis we postulate 
a ninst:J background or structure, behind experience and 
coiitroljirjg it, call it a structure because it is gradually 
br.ilt lip as a result of the experience of the individual and 
of the race to winch he belongs. “ Mental strueture is that 
etidariiig, gimving framework of the inind which we infer 
froij) the' <d)served manift^talions of mind in experience and 
beijaviour.” t 

inuht observe carefully that the background or structure 
which wc po.siuiatc is different in its very nature from ex- 

'pericnec, whieli may be said to be mental process or function- 
ing. IVc ought not to be in any danger of contusing structure 
and function, for in„any machine with which we are familiar 
structure and function are different things. Moreover, in the 
case of my own mind, , I can ob serve the functioni ng to some, 
e xtc]iq but I cannot see the structm^"ariiE7~tEecSy^ 
ledge I ^n liave~ofT nentar^^ inf erence ' from 

xn entartunHroning r~‘'M^ makes this point clear by 

considering the example of a complicated mechanical toy, 
which reacts in a variety of ways under different conditions, 
observed by an investigator, who is powerless to take it to 
pieces and examine the structure directly. Under these con- 
ditions he can only watch movements and hear sounds, 
inferring from ffiese what the structure of the toy must be. 
This is, roughly speaking, the position of die psychologist who 
is examining thqnature of mental structure. Again, we must 
not allow the word ‘structure’ to mislead us, for we are dealing 
with s(»meth!ng mental, whidi has no existence in space like a 
material siructurc. Our use of the word imeonnexion with a 
poenj or a symphony is perhaps helpful, meaning, as it docs, 
something without material existence, “a whole consisting of 
parts in orderly functional relations with one another.” ® If, 

^ KfcDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 41, 

* ibid,, p. 42. 
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however, it is necessary for' the student to have some concrete 
igental picture of this structure there is no reason why. he 
snould not employ an image of the nervous system, provided 
that he docs not rashly assume that the material nervous 
structure is the mental structure. , ' 

The main source of trouble is that, however we seek to 
desciibe our hypothesis, we cannot avoid the use of metaphors ; 
the words ‘background’ and ‘structure’ bring in their train 
many idea|, some relevant, others irrelevant. Metaphors are 
dangerous things, and in psychology they are particularly apt 
f:o be misleading, sincite they are drawn from the material 
world. Yet they cannot be dispensed with, and, if we realize 
that they undcr-d escribe and over~describc at.the same time, 
and if we Jirc not afraid to mix our metaphors when necessary, 
no great harm, need be done. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, and remembering that it is permissible to modify a 
hypotliesis so that it may better describe our facts, we may 
proceed to a preliminary examination *of our hypothesis of 
‘background’ or ‘structiire.’ JThe ^ main pf)int to be grasped 
no\f..Js,.lhat4he.,lstru. cture. .’ v/hateygr. ita,.naHre^l^^ 
living o rgan,iain, and tha t one of its cssen tia.1 att rib utes is 
activity r _it is dyna mi c, not static . If it is dilHc^iit fo think of 
* a structure as active, not only x-earranging its own constituent 
parte, but actually determining its own functioning, then we 
must realize that it is here that our inadequate metaphor 
breaks down. My active mental structure lies behind my 
experience and bcha'vdour, determining what form they will 
take. It is my m enta l structure, for example, that determines 
^mc tCLXxpcrience. Jear in ,_a^ and~'t d ru n 
away, or, least, to experiei ice an Jmpulse to run away. 

Ibis hypotliesis of mental structure has ‘been "accepted in 
recent years i>y many authorities in the psychological world, 
IfUt dilFercnt words have been used to describe it. Of such 
words yxisposit ion ’ is perhap.s the most important. Stout, for 
example, points out that the psychologist is 

cornjjclled .at every step to recognize the existence of what arc 
called psychical or mental dispositions, Inherited and acquired. 
Our actual experience at any riKjmcnt is determined by conditions 
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which aic not themselves actual experience, but the abiding after- 

eiFecls left Ijchind by prior experience.^ 

McDoiigall also uses tills word in a structur al sense : in his 
SorhA Psjrhoiogy ® he is inclined to limitlFtdTIie innate mental 
structure, along witKTifrdetermming tendeheies, but in a later 
work he means by ‘disposition ’ “any enduring pte-t of tlie 
structure of the mind which renders possible some particular 
mode (.if iiK'ntal activity;” ® It is in the latter more general 
sense that {lie word will be used here; a ‘disposition’^ will 
dernme a part of. the.' riicnta l structure haxing,,son\e degree of 

" 'Tlicre is yet another term which needs discussion at this 
stage — one svhich w'c approach with some diffidenccj since it is 
used witfi su much confidence and so little understanding by 
nveu'v amateur psychologist. The term ‘unconscious’ seems to 
have iiecn used first of all by the gloomy German philosopher 
Hartmann in Iiis reaction from the jihilosophy which exalted 
con.sdousue3.s as tlie supreme piinciple in the universe. He 
put forward the ‘unconscious’ as the supreme reality, and 
regarded it as a’soft of malignant deity — }jerhaps we should 
say a sort of devil — that had sport with the lives of men.^ With 
his view's we, as educational psychologists, are not concerned. 
Of greater interest and importance are the views of the psycho- 
analytic schools, w'ho, realizing, as we all do now, that experi- 
ence as we knf)W it by introspection is quite inadequate to 
account for the observed facts of behaviour, introduced the 
idea of the unconscious as a sort of lower chamber or crypt of 
consciousness into 'which ideas and wishes passed, thus accpur» 
ing greatly increased potency over behaviour. r 

We need not here discuss the mass of contradictions and 
absurdities into which this two-chamber theory of the mind 
leads us, but, wldlc respectfully acknowledging the great debt 
whid'i we owe to the psycho-analysts for d^monstratiiig the 
insufficiency {)i'thc ‘ consciousness ’ psychology, we can cordially 

* Tfu Groundwork of Puyohologyi p, 7. 

* Ep. 29, 1E20, * An Outline of Psychology ^ p, 378. 

* Cf. Thomas Hardy, p^icukriy the last sentence in Tess of the fPUrbef 
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agree with those psychologists who urge that the time has come ^ 
define the term ‘unconscious’ in a way that will bear 
scrutiny. Following the authority of Dr James Drever, we 
sliall use the word to denote the mental structure itself. 

If the term ‘ ifnconscious ’ is to be employed in a specific and 
technica*! sense in psychology, it ought to be employed to designate 
those psychical determinants of experience or conscious process, 
which from their nature can never become conscious. We .should 
then rcGogjilze the two types of mental fad, conscious process, and 
unconscious determinants of conscious process, or the conscious 
and the unconscious.,^' • 

Tiie uncomcious diflers from the conscious not merely in 
degree, but in kind, denoting facts of strixcture, not of ex- 
perience or functioning. Thus, if wc agree to this use, to 
talk of an unconscious experience or an idea ‘in the uncon-, 
scious’ is to use a contradiction in terms. We may, if we care \ 
to do so, talk of a subcDnscious experience, meaning thereby ^ 
an unapprehendeti experience, or oiie < 5 ' which we are only 
dimly aware ; but the word ‘ unconscious ’ cannot properly be 
Used to qualify CHperience, as it denotes the mental structure 
that determiners experience. Its main properties, its modi- 
fication and organization, are topics which will occupy our 
attention in the following chapter. 

We have, then, two main mental hypotheses: experience 
or the conscious on the one hand, and active mental struc- 
ture^ disposition, or the unconscious on the other, the active 
dispositions determining experience. It remains to inquire 
whether this doctrine can shed any further light on the three 
,jmodcs of experie:ncc ; knowing, feeling, and striving. Wc saw 
earlier iha't (be three modes arc present in every experience; 
can we now bud a reason for this, adding ‘so must it be’ to 
*so it is'’r 

Xi v/i!l Ijc helpful to consider, as an apjjarentiy simple ex- 
ample, the case of one of the lower animals taking notice of 
the external world and rcsjjonding to it in a characteristic 
way; and we canxiot do better than follow Lloyd Mox'gan ^ in 

^ Introduction to the Psychology of Education, pp, aa, 33. 

* JnsHnet and Experience. 
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examining the behaviour of the moor-cHck in presence of the 
Iwirking puppy. A inoor-chick is swimming tranquilly o^a 
j)ond : suddenly, for the first time in its life, it is confronted 
by a puppy barking on the bank ; immediately it ducks below 
the water. These are the facts, and a similar tale may be told 
about the innate inodes of behaviour of any anirnab What is 
their explanation? . ■ . 

The readtir will hardly need to be reminded that one ex- 
]i}anatioii ofiered is the mechanical onT.. We are |,old that the 
raoor-chic'k is a complicated physico-chemical machine, and 
that the sight and sound of the puppy ^et it going in a particular 
way, Just as: (he wind blow'ing on a weather-vane sets it in 
motion. Wo must reject this explanation, simply because it is 
iri,;ich.;,'.!uate to expl.- 2 in the factvS of animal behaviour. The 
^motion of the weather-vane can be, accounted for by physical 
la^vs, but the behaviour of the moor-chick transcends them. 

Another possible explanation would be to credit the moor- 
chii'k will) fiu’ Tuentai powers of a human being — the power to 
jinlgc, to reason, to decide, to will. We should tueu have to 
imagine the aiuinal tl.unking to itself: “H^sre is an enemy of 
my race; the best thing 1 can do is to get out of sight; the 
puj[)].!> will not see me if I duck beneath the water; that is 
what I will do.” Most of us would hesitate to apply this an-*" 
throjximorpluc explanation to the behaviour of an animal so 
lowly, fur we have no reason for supposing that its mental 
powers are equal to our own. Certainly we do not intend to 
be llatu-riiig when we say that a fellow humats being “ha.s the 
brains of a hen.” 

11' we rejeci both of these explanations, is anything left us a;? 
a mfdia ? 1 1 would seem that a third explaiiatiorvis possible ; 
and in it we fiiKl a clue, .shadowy perhaps, to tltc explanation 
of kiurwing, feeling, and striving. 

f{ wf regard the moor-chick as a centre of energy, a being 
pulstiiing with life-force, whose active mental structure is urg- 
ing it forw.ard to have commerce with the external world, we 
have little diniculty in seeing where the eleiricnt of striving 
enters into experience. Conation, in the last analysis, is prob- 
ably just thhi urge of the unconscious, and as such it must form 



a part; of every experience. But this fonvard~direct:ed urge 
i’^pels the animal to take notice of its surroundings in general, 
and in particular to notice anything likely to affect its own 
>veii“!)eing. 1 1 is in this taking notice that we have the essential 
cognitive aspect of experience; all cognition must eventually 
spring fmm this elementary noticing of something outside. In 
our example, the active mental structure of the moor-chick 
impels it tci notice the |3uppy. Its eyes and cars are affected; 
nervous iininiises are transmitted to. the brain, where .certain, 
cells are made active. .Coincident with these physiological 
1-sa.ppeni.ngs, and . in.tiirfatcly connected, with them, tiiere are 
mental events : .data are given to tlic mind, we might say. It 
.is these data that constitute the cognitive aspeci: of experie.nce. 
But the experience itself is neither the inner urge nor the cogni- 
tive data supplied by contact with the outer world ; . it is rather 
the meeting of the inner with the outer, the fusion of the. two. 
Thus Drever seeks to. give. an objective account of experience, 
an account that is' independent' of introspection, describing it 
as a psychical synthesis or'mtcgration of two factors; (!) the 
conativc dementi»pro(xeding. from the' animal itself, and (ii) .' 
the cognitive element proceeding, in the last resort, from the 
external world. 

The above account of experience as a psychical Integration 
of.c'onative and, cognitive, factors is incomplete as it stands, :for 
we have still to account for, the affective aspect. ^ Drever main-, 
tains, that affect .is a central factor in. every, expc.rience, that the 
fu.sioii of the conative and cognitive factors .alw’ays occasions .a . 
fet-lir.g-tonc. ■ In his: view .the moor-chick must.experience.a dim 
feeling of worth-whileness ” in its reaction to the situation. 
It docs nt.it*experienGe a, ftill-blowm reasoning process about, its 
dangerous sitiiation ; it merely feels-~we should not say that it 
jcn<r,vT>— ■-'I'uit it is worth while to du.cfc below tb.c water. I'his 
feeling of wortli-winieiiess is what the puyspy meanr, to the ra,oor- 
chic'k; it ia how it matters to it, how it interests it. Thus, as 
Drever maintains, feeling, meaning, and inte.rcst arc, in the 
last resort, identical ; and we may call this fundamental, cen- 
tral, affective aspect of experience a feeling of worth-whileness, 
primary meaning, or instinct interest, as we please. 
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Dr Drcvcr hiis done signal service in indicating this middle 
view between the mechanistic and anthropomorphic explan;i- 
tior'is. An experience, let us repeat, may be regarded as a 
synthesis of conative and cognitive factors, the synthesis giving 
rise to a central aifective factor. Drever supposes that the 
kmrr animals are dimly aware of the aiTective factor only, the 
other two not rising to the level of awareness. Thus the be- 
ginnings of conscious life lie in the world of feeling, and it is 
only higher up in the scale of animal life that the Qonative and 
ci>gnitive aspects are apprehended. Yet, apprehended or nor, 
a!] three are, from the beginning, necessary constituents of 
experience. 
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. CHAPTER III 

THE POWERS OF THE MIND 

To give some account of the general powers of the mind has 
always beeii regarded a$ one of the main tasks of the psycholo- 
gist. The labours of a pre vious generation in this direction 
resulted in the description of the mind as a bundle of faculties 
—memory, attention, reason, judgment, and so on. But the 
faculty psycljology is now discredited; it tended to conceal 
ignorance under a mass oi' names, and when in difficulties 
liad only to invent new faculties in order to proceed with its, 
task. Moreover, it obscured the essential unity of the mind, 
whose powers or modes of working were hypostatized and 
thought of as having independent existence. Now, to consider 
only one example, there is no .such thing as memory in itself. 
Memory consists yi some one remembering, something, and is 
merely the name we give to a particular working of the mind 
or mode of experience. But, as Professor Spearman has wisely 
T»aid,^ faculties have a way of losing every battle, but always 
winning the war. The discarded faculties left a gap which 
later psychologists had to fill. Stout came forward with his 
“modes of being conscious,” while McDougall gave us the 
instincts. We must, the.^ take up the question and try to dis- 
cover what are the most general and fundamental powers of 
raincl— we dare not call them faculties. Although we have to 
speak of thgm separately, however, we must contiiiually re- 
niind ourselves that they are merely aspects of mental life, and 
that' they have no separate existence in themselves, 

Wc rennunber, in tlie first place, that our main reason for | 
postulating a mental structure was to provide a hypothesis 
which w'ou'kl account for those aspects of mental life whose 
main attribute is permanence. Thus tlie first general pro- 
perty of the mind is tlie power of conservation : and wc shall 
^ The Abilities of Man, p. 38. 
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rlis vvtII tn iojjow Nunn in uslin^ the %vord ‘mnciuc* to describe 
tlii-s fuiuiutnetitai attninite. Aln ciDe, then, is the name uiven 
n.> liie j'.ov.fj uf’ihe niind in virtue, Qt llie p is retained. 

N’crps^'cTudcg-y ran make a start -without recognizing so-rac 
sufh,pi.Aver a..-, liiis. It is a general truth aioout living organ- 
iiins ti-iat ail lUc~|( Oces« leaves beltind it modifications of 
fCruciurs' ; we arc our own history, both in an individual and 
a raria.l seusc. x'bis is emplialically true of our mental life; 
i,a our fuoMitl sUucttrres isre co-use,rveVl the aftcr-.s^ffects of nil 
can individiKii experieuees, and prol'ialaly many of tlie ex- 
j'cjj irnces oi’ our anc.estoE's also. ' 

'j he iust e%:riiu]}]c of irinenie that comes to mind is the 
i e%iaoieuee lliat v’e cadi nieanory, whlclt wiil ]je dis- 

i?e;sv'd u'tca'o Ihuv in a later chapter, hjcantimc, let ut> note 
, that njfiuuiy ubvic,>usiy involves the rcleatiun of past ex- 
perience. As t write J can remember a i-eceut train journey ; 
i c:oa!d not remember it ifi had not Itad the experience of the 
journey, and it is tecatise of the conservation of something 
connected with that experience that I can now'^ remember it. 

But it is very important to realize that what can be remem- 
bered is only a small part of what is conserved. Al'nerac is a 
much wider term thazi memory, which is mneme risen to the 
level of a%vafene.ss. 'When I ran reading I do not say thru, 
1 renicrnhcr the ietters of the alphabet, or ray first rcading- 
hssuns, or even thic meanings of the words. No doubt 1 have 
to do a fcrtain arnccaut of such remembering when I am rea.d- 
ing a forc/ign langnage, but reading my ow-n iaugiuigc, requires 
!;o such actual mem< u'ics. Yet it is clearly in virtue of my past 
cxperiericc that I aiu able to understand what T read, bfere, 
tljcr?, wc have an exarnj-ilc of rnneme operating below the 
level of avwireue.ss. Again, when 1 recognize: a friend in the 
stree; I do i.oi say tl;at I remember his face; but again ray 
recognitiMn is po,s,d])lf; only in virtue of past experiences in 
which j)jy Iriciul figured, and ii is therefore a raauifeslation 
of ntuetjjc. A clear example of mneme without memory 
comes Irom the psychological laboratory. A subject is re- 
quiH'd to learn a series of nonsense-syllables until he can repeat 
them; some days later he is asked to repeat the series, and, 
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on failing to do so, is required I0 relearn it. This time he •• 
n«ixls fewer repetitions than on the first occasion ; and it is 
evident that, although memory lias failed, something lias been 
' retained. . 

It seems certaift that the lower animals have this power of 
mnenie. ‘Few people would attribute to them the {lowcr of 
consc.ious memory, but all investigations go to sliow that diey 
ore capable of learning; by experience. In one experiment a 
worm is inchured to enter a Y-shaped tube at the bottom, laang 
i.'iven five trials daily. There is no reason at first why it 
should go lu u:ie arm of^the Y rathe/ than the other; and it is 
found that, when it comes to the parting of the v/ays, it goes 
as often the one way as the other. But let tlic;* extjcriujenter 
arrange for it to suffer an electric shock in one of the arms ; 
then, after a hundred trials, it nearly always gO('s to tlie aim « 
where it will not get the shock. Thus even a worm lias the 
power of consci'ving its own, past, . . 

More wonderful even than the power of the animal to retain 
ite own past is its power to conserve the past of its ancestors. 
How else can we ftcplain the remarkable instinctive beh^ndour 
of animals? We must go to the racial past to account for dogs 
^turning round several times before tliey lie down, birds build- 
ing their nests after a racial pattern and crossing the sea at 
particular places, eels going to a particular spot in the Atlantic 
to spawn, and many similar examples. Thus mnerne operates 
in a I'acial sense. We too have this wonderful power of racial 
nmcine. We grow up, for example, as if we remembered not 
only tire bodily form proper to man, but also very much of the 
history of mankind, 

/Mneme, then, is tlie mind’s most general pqwer of retention. 

It is iinjiortant to realize clearly wdiat it i.s that is retained; 
notiu'ng but confusion can result from supposing that the ex- 
periences themselves are conserved, going into cold storage, 
as it were, to re-cmerge on a future occasion. lixpeiience, let 
us once more repeat, is an activity of the subject, having 
no independent existence of its own. A present experience 
passes and goes for ever, and it can never come back. What is 
conserved is not the experience itself, but its after-effects. The 
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experience leaves behind it a modification of the mental 
stmcturel physiologists tell us that the acttial brain-stuff ds 
modified, and we must assume that the mental structure too 
is modified. We need a name for these modifications or 
after-effects of experience; we might calf them memory- 
traces, but we shall rather adopt the useful word which Sir 
Percy Nunn has brought into current usage, and refer to them 
as crigrams. An engram is the abiding after-effect, in the 
men tal structure, of an experience : it is not arr" experience 
itself, but a disposition— -a fact of structure, not of mental 
functioning. - 

We saw also in the previous chapter that an essential at- 
tribute of tlifc mental structure is activity. The mental 
structure actively determines experience and behaviour, 
urging the individual to notice this rather than that in his 
environment, to feel in a characteiistic way, and to do this 
rather than that. This activity of mind is a fundamental 
property of life, and is given various names by different 
writers, such as the will-to-livc, the ilan vital, the life-urge, the 
vital principle, and the libido. Perhaps a" better term than 
any of the foregoing, since it does not postulate any theory of 
the nature of the urge, is ‘hormc,’ first proposed by Nunn., 
He says: . 

To this clement of drive or urge, whether it occurs in the con- 
scious life of men and the higher animals, or in the unconscious 
activities of their bodies and ffe (presumably) unconscious be- 
haviour of lower animals, we propose to give a single name — 
hormc.^" 

We shall define hormc simply as the activity of . the mental 
structure or uncdxiscious. 

Hormc, under one name or another, is a fundamental postu- 
late of Lamarck, Butler, Bergson, and Bernard Shaw', when 
they arc expounding their views of the essentials of life and 
evolution. On this conception Nunn bases much of his philo- 
sophy and j>sychoiogy of education; while McDougall has 
taken great pains to show that, in spile of many radical differ- 

•* EdtoaUm: its Data and First Principles, p. 23. 
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cnees, he and Freud have at least tiiis in common, that they 
both uj3hold a hormic theory of psychology. In his epoch- 
inaJsing book, An Introduction to Social Psychology, McDougali 
does not actually use the word, but the idea of horme is implicit 
throughout his argument. Now he has adopted the term from 
Nunn, since it exactly expresses his meaning. 

As with mneme, so again with Iiorme we may find the ino.st 
obvious example in our own conscious life. We are often 
acutely awaase of the drive or urge or striving within us; what 
vve cal! U'ying, desiring, striving, and willing-- in sliort, all 
those mental states tliat*are included under the term ‘cona- 
tion ’ are examples of horme come to the level of clear appre- 

)u-n.sion. But, just as mneme is a much wider term than 
memory, so is horme wider than conation. We may see horme 
in the ])chaviour of plants and of the lower auinuiis. When the , 
top of a young larch-tree is removed the topmost side-branch 
gradually raises itself until a new top is foi'med ; and wiien a 
lizard loses its tail it gro%vs a new' one. We arc tempted to say 
that the tree and the animal are determined to preserve a stable 
bodily form; but we can hardly suppose that they are aware 
of what they are doing. We may say, however , that it is the 
horme common to all life that impels them to behave in this 
manner. Again, in the preceding chapter we saw in the be- 
haviour of the moor-chick an example of horme below the level 
of awareness, the animal being in all probability unaware of 
* the striving, and experiencing only a dim feeling of worth- 
whileness. We have horme once more manifested in the 
activity of the solitary w'a.sp, Amrnophila, which, after stinging a 
caterpillar in such a way fis to paralyse but not kill it, drags it 
to its nest, t« ensure a supply of fresh food for its young when 
they require it; but the horme is again probably below the 
level of distinct aw'areness. It is only in the higher forms of life 
that the horme determines an apprehended experience of 
striving. 

In our own physical and mental life examples of horme 
below the conscious level are not far to seek. We circulate our 
blood, we breathe, we digest our food, we do battle against 
disease ; and ail of these arc hormic activities. When we cut 
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- a finger, without aiiy conscious effort we set processes in motion 
to regenerate the skin and heal the wound; when wc cut opr 
hair our honiic inipeis us, unconsciously, to grow it again. 
is Iiijmic that determines us to blink our eyes so that they arc 
protected when a bright light shines into Asm; and to duck 
our heads, without any conscious conation, when a blow 
thre, '•liens. Hormc, then, is the second great characteristic of 
mind, and it operates at all leveb of life, in both a racial and 
an individual sense.^ ' : 

For convenience of discussion horrne and mneme have been 
separated; but it must never be imagined that they have 
independent existence. They are mere hypostatizations, 
aspects of mental life that can be thought of separately for a 
little, but are not separate in reality. We may now profitably 
f consider a third aspect of mental life which involves the opera- 
tion of both the mncraic and hormic principles ; using the term 
put fbnvarti by Drever, we shall call i t cohesion . Th e engrams 
resulting from cxp,ej:LC.nce_ do n ot lie side by side , unrelate d to 
one anoth er, but cohere to form new wholes. They arc ac tive 
constitu aits of a livmg organism, and their li ormic p ro per ty is 
exhibited among themselves in TEc hiental str ucture. Again 
following Drever, wc may use the term ‘ cndopsycEIc~process * 
to describe this power of the constituents of the mental struc- 
ture to arrange and organize themselves. 

Now this fact of cohesion has been recognized for a long time 
in p sychology m the famous doctrine of ass ociation of I deas 
Unfortunately a very i’mpbrtaiit prihapTeTras exalted into a 
cottgdete explanation, for the associationist school tried to ex- 
plain all mental life by means of it. Ideas were treated as in- 
dependent entities which h ad the power of associating with 
Psychologists, perhapTmfitrSneeHTy" d ad- 
vajicc oTcIiemistry, tried to analyse the stuff of consciousness 
into its molecules and atoms, which they found to be ideas, 
images, and sensations. I’hen they sought to glue them to- 
gether again, the glue being the principle of association, but 
tlic product was a most unconvincing account of mind as wc 

* For a detailed exposition of hormc the reader is referred to Nunn’s 
Education : Us Daia and First Prindplts, chapter iii. 
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know it. The defect of the associationists was that they lost , 
siqht of the unity of the mind; the atoms and molecules they 
discovered were mere hypostatizations, and ail the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men could not, out of them, build up again 
the original, .comf^lex whole. , 

Yet .the associationists had laid, their fingers o.n a tremen-; 
dously important principle in .mental .:life which our general ' 
..dtxtrine allows us to restate .in a less., crude and mechanical , 
fashion. , I 4 is the, engrams, or after-efiects. of. experience, not ,. . 
the ideas themselves, wliieh ,have the pow^r of associating with . 
one another and of irfl^egrating' into new- wholes. Herbart 
recognized this integrating power of; mind' in his doctrine of 
‘apperception masses’ ; but it will be more .in a«cordance with 
current usage if we call the combinations ■ of engrams ‘com- . 
plexes,’ 

We must follow out some of the consequences of our assump- 
don of cohesion, examining whether it agrees with the facts of 
mental life. Before doing so, however, it will be well to inquire 
by what principle it takes place. Which engrams cohere, and 
why? , • . 

The associationists gave a confident answer to this question, i 
telling 113 that association takes place according to the law of S 
' contiguity. Those ideas, they said, which occur together, tend n 
to associate. Thus, when I remember one thing that happened 
yesterday I tend to remember something else that happened 
at the same time, or shortly afterward. No doubt there is much 
truth in this principle, yet it misses the -main point. We have 
only to compai'c, as regards strength, the associations forn^ 
betwicennonsense-syllableswith those beb/v-ecn the words of a line 
of poetry tQ realize that meaning is a tremendously important 
factor in association. It was Professor Stout who gave the 
death-blow to the barren associationism when he declared that 
the main principle is not contiguity, but continuity of interest. 

It is those engrams which matter to the subject in a particular 
connexion that tend to cohere. 

The following homely example may help to clarify this 

* A wider meaning of the word than the Freudian one. No ‘repression' 
or morbidity is here implied. 
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, important point. A young cat tried to be friendly with a 
charwoman, running after her broom and playing with her 
sct'uhbing-brush and soap. The charwoman, not apj)recia,t- 
ing tljcsc interruptions to her work, brutally hit the cat, who 
ever aber’ward was transformed into a verkablc demon by 
tiie sight of a charwoman wdth her apparatus; indeed, it 
perforce became a rule of the house that he suflered solitary 
coidincincnt (»n the occasion of her visits. Here we sec evi~ 
dence of the formation of a complex. The cat cvxperiencecl 
together the sight of the cliarworaan, the sound of her voice, 
the pain, the Icar, and the anger. Afterward it needed the 
recurrenett of otily one of these objects of experience to make 
him bristle with self-defence and attack the w'oiuan, lus 
behaviour dearly .showing that the engrains resulting from 
,the primary series of events had cohered. Moreover, the 
bond w'as equally clearly one of interest, all these experiences 
mattering to the animal in a particular way; his interest in 
avoiding pain and in removing the threatening object had 
wielded the engrams very firmly togethet. 

The principle of cohesion enables us to explain certain 
familiar and interesting facts of mental life which are summar- 
ized in the proverb, “We learn to skate in summer and swim 
in winter.’* In the process of acquiring skill in any direction ' 
judicious intervals of rest seem to effect improvement, while 
in intellectual learning similar facts are evident. It is a w^eii- 
known device to ‘sleep over’ a problem, whether it is one of 
conduct or of mathematics, the result being that it solves itself 
during the night. Now it needs more than freshness to account 
for this phenomenon of consolidation, as it is called. We must 
suppose that the engrams resulting from the aitempts to 
acquire the skill or solve the problem continue their work of 
cohering and integrating in the background of the mind 
while the subject’s attention is directed to other matters. Here 
again the principle of interest is of paramount importance. The 
more a person is interested in reducing his handicap or solving 
his problem— -that is to say, the more an activity matters to him 
as an important mode of self-assertion — the more readily and 
qukMy will consolidation take place. A strong desire to 
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succeed will always help consolidation. A student once re- * 
ported to the present writer that, having decided to ‘sleep 
over’ a problem in mathematics w'hich had fascinated him for 
several hours, he went to bed, and woke up in the small hours 
of the morning With the solution in his head. We can only 
suppose that the complex into which the engrams had con- 
solidated was so .active and anxious to burst into expression: 
that it would not allo^^ the poor fellow to enjoy his miich- 
' needed, rest 

A similar explanation may be fitted to the facts of reminis- 
cence, often noted, but now established on a sound basis by 
careful experiment. Dr Ballard proved that when a poem is 
learned more of it can be recalled after an interVal of two days 
than immediately iifter the learning. This indicates that the . 
complex relating to the learning of the whole poem must take' 
time to consolidate ; and two days would seem to be the most 
favourable interval. , 

The principle of consolidation also sheds light on the familiar 
experience of trying to remember something. We frequently 
try to recall a itamc, and have to abandon the attempt; 
suddenly, when we are thinking of other matters, the required 
name saunters into consciousness. What has happened? Our 
efforts have stimulated various engrams and complc.\es, which 
continue their work of consolidating after the attempt has been 
abandoned, and, when ready, throw the name into conscious- 
ness. The student may have noticed sometimes, during an effort 
to remember, a curious feeling that the wanted fact is just on 
the verge of coming into consciousness ; this, in terms of our 
tlieofy, must denote the .semi-final stage in the consolidation 
of the relevant engrams. , 

These facts arc familiar to anyone who studies his own mind, 
and they are important in the economy of all intellectual work. 
The experienced student knows that to plunge at once into an 
essay that has been prescribed is not to use time to the best 
advantage, A better plan is to let the subject simmer in. the 
mind, to read round it, and to think about it every now and 
then. It is wonderful often, when the time comes for it to be 
written, how unexpectedly shapely it is ; how relevant ideas 



to paper. 

The thinking and reflection at intervals resxilCin the consolida- 
tion of a complex which governs effectively the speech when 
comes to be made. The less practised speaker may well be 
advised to ■write out his speech, or at Ipast to make full notes 
of It, and to abandon his manuscript on the occasiem of giving 
rcquently the result is a finer thing than what has been 
out, , » . 

A last example of consolidation may be seen in the acquisi- 
tion of skill. At a first trial of any skilled action many un- 
necessary and irrelevant movements arc performed, which, 
•as practice continues, tend to be dropped, often without 
conscious effort on the part of the learner. Again, the com- 
plex governing the ;whole activity is sorting itself out, con- 
solidating itself under the dominating principle of interest; 
those engram.s that matter are consolidated, while those which 
do not drop out of the complex. In a famous experiment 
Thorndike placed a hungry cat in a cage in sight of food ; it 
was possible for the animal to perform quite a simple action 
which would lead to freedom and the satisfaction of its hunger. 
At first the animal prowled round the cage, trying one tiling 
after another ; finally, after much trial and error, it hit on the 
right action and released itself. On subsequent occasions it 
was found that the cat succeeded more quickly, until at last 
it merely lifted the latch without any delay and walked out. 
Here we see the importance of a primitive interest in elfectr- 
ing consolidation. Further, each successful performance helps 
the work of consolidation: “Nothing succeeds like succes.s” 
is a proverb embodying the truth of this doctrine. In the 
words of Sir T. Percy Nunn, “Successful self-assertion, in 
animals as in men, tends to modify its mnemic basis in a 
direction favourable to still more secure and facile, expression,**- 
T^ importance of these facts of mental life is 

as clear as it is far-reaching. In ail learning we must allow 
^ Mucttiion : its Data and First Principks (original edition), p. 46. 
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time for consolidation. Intervals of rest may be as important 
r.s periods of practice, whether the matter in question be a 
skilled movement or an mtellectual activity. The young 
teacixer need not be hopelessly discouraged if he finds, as he 
will, that at certain times his class seems to make no progress. 
Consolidation is going on beneath' the surface, and if .he has 
patience he will see the result of liis labours in the siiddenatep 
forward that his pupils will take when the time is ripe. As we 
shall see later,, certain stages , of , development seem to,, be 
Nature’s periods of consolidation. 

V‘- Finally, we must briefly examine certain, results, of the modi™ 
lic.-ition and organization of the ’mental structure. Let us 
rctiirxi to tlie example of the cat and the .charw’oman. The. 
first time the animal finds itself in the situation described, 
wherv^ objects arc moving across the floor, he responds as his 
nature prompts him, mying to catch the moving objects and 
play with them. According to Drever, the cat has a feeling 
that it is worth while to respond in this’ way, and this feeling 
of worth-whileness is the meaning of the moving objects to 
him; he is impelled, in virtue of his inborn mental structure, 
to relate them to himself, so giving them meaning. We may 
call this innate structure, w^hich prescribes a certain meaning 
to a certain situation, a primary disposition, and the meaning 
so given a primary meaning. But on subsequent occasions 
the meaning of the situation is different; instead of the 
original feeling of worth-whileness, the cat now has a feeling 
that it is worth while to attack the good lady. This is clearly 
a secondary meaning, and it is a product of his own individual 
.experience, not of his origiital nature. The original primary 
disposition has become modified and enlarged; it has become 
a secondary disposition, and the meaning* of the same sense 
inipressiotis is now very different. Thus experience turns 
primary dispositiorts into secondary dispositions, and primary 
meanings into secondary meanings. 

One might follow out at considerable length the conse- 
quences of the modification of primary dispositions; it is 
clearly a process that begins at birth and continues throughout 
life. Let it suffice now to point out that the meaning of a 
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situation is not inherent in that si ttiation, but in the mind 
* which }>ercci\ es and responds to it. Meanings are continually 
being c-nriched, not because objects in the outer world change, 
but b':cause the mind ^adually becomes stored with secondary 
dihposi t ions of ever-increasing fullness' and complexity. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INSTINCT AND EMOTION 


In our aliorapt to examine the general powers of the mind 
wc loiHid i,\vo major fimclions— namely, horrne, or the mind’s 
general pra'p(.>sive activity, and mneme, or its power to con- 
;'iru've, consolidate, and arrange eieiiienls derived from past 
expedience. But the mind as we 'know it jjosscsses functions 
much .more definite and precise than such geyneral powers of 
noticing and responding to its environment and of conserving 
tlie past. I’roiJi the first it is active in particular directions, 
impelling its possessor to notice this rather than that, and 
to do one thing rather than another. Even a young baby 
has definite impulses in definite directions; he does not, for 
example, need to leasn to imbibe nourishment, or to yell when 
he sufi'ers discomfort. We are born with the horme already 
dirierentiated and specialized, with our mental ’structure 
already organized into engram-cornplexes. In us is con- 
served not merely our individual past, but that of our race 
also. 

The words ‘instinct’ and ‘instinctive’ are used to describe 
the facts to which we have referred — namely, that in certain 
specific situations there are certain specific, innate modes of 
behaviour which do not have to be learned, and which are 
common to all raembei's of a species ; and that therefore, in 
terms of our general theory, there must be certain innate 
dispositions, or engram-cornplexes, behind these modes of 
behaviour. How, then, shall wc define an instinct? No glib 
definition cun precede discussion and understanding, and wc 
shall do well to lead up to a definition rather than start with 
one. But a provisional definition can be attempted. The way 
the word is used in ordinary speech is not particularly help- 
ful : wc hear it said, for example, that a good pianist puts his 
fingers instinctively on the right keys, that a mathcmaticiaa 

,.55 
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^has an instinct fcsr a neat method of solving a problem, and 
%o on. ihit snch tjses of the word are extremely loose. In- 
stinctive 'modes of behaviour are certainly those which are 
innate and have not to be learneci, which are independeiit 
of scliooling and individual experience. We- might say that 
' an Insiiiict is an innate or inherited mode of behaviour. For 
example, in a dangerous situation we instinctively seek safety, 
and we might therefore talk of the instinct of escape. The 
chief objecrion to such a. mode of definition is simply that tine 
behaviour does not always take place. It would be better, 
since we have tlir p'ower of inhibitingThe behaviour itself, to 
define an instinct as an innate impulse toward a certain mode 
of beha%-iour ; fims, in our example the instinct w'OuM be the 
iniptilse to run away. Such a definition would emphasize 
the honnic aspect of itistinct. But it is equally possible and 
desirable to emphasize its mnemic aspect, and to define it in 
terms of mental structure, saying that*an instinct is an in- 
herited or innate engram-complex or disposition, which 
determines its possessor to behave in certain specific ways in 
relation to certain specific objects.* If we keep the wv^rd 
‘instinct’ for the structure itself, thus emphasizing its per- 
manent place in our mental make-up, we can talk of instinc- 
tive modes of beliaviour and instinctive impulses to describe 
the other facts brought forward. 

A simple example will make this clear. I am alone in a field ; 
turning round, 1 see a bull approaching me, and I run as fast 
as possible to the nearest gate. The instinct is the innate dis- 
position that lies behind my behaviour j the impulse to run is 
the instinctive impulse, and the actual running is the instinc-, 
five behaviour. 

It is dearly a niatter of urgent importance for the educator 
to know precisely what the human instincts are, since they 
must be the, uhimatc data of all problems of education. An 
appeal to authority is by no means decisive, for psychologists 
are still discussing which modes of behaviour are instinctive 
and which arc not. Some put forward one or two instincts 
only, while others find as many as forty. A little thought, how- 
ever, may enable us to explain this somewhat discouraging lack 
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of concord. The number of instincts depends merely on the 
degree of specificness which is insisted on. The most general 
instinct of all is just the general disposition which impels us to 
mrlice our surroundings and to be active in relation to them ; 
in other words, it*is just the innate mental structure, taken as 
;a whole, in its honnic and .mnemic aspects. . But, as, we saWj 
there is' probably no living being whose instincts are not more 
■ specific than that.. All ^nimals tend to'notice this rather than ' 
tiiixt, and te do this rather than that. We have already seen ■ 
an example of such, endowment in the behaviour of the moor- 
chick. Thus the question is how f^r we ought to regard the 
various specializations of horme as distinct from one another 
and worthy to be called instincts. • , 

Very early in the upward march of evolution wc find a 
bifurcation of the original horme, the animal being impelled , 
toward two different goals. First of all notice is taken of, and 
response is made to, those objects of the environment which arc 
likely to affect individual well-being ; secondly, those objects 
which are likely to affebt the well-being of the species to which 
the animal belongs arc attended to. Thus the ardmal has two 
main instincts, one of self-preservation and one of race-pre- 
servation; they are usually styled the instincts of self and sex 
respectively, although the meaning here given to the word 
‘sex’ Is much wider than the usual one. It cannot seriously be 
doubted that these two arc the most fundamental instincts 
throughout the whole of animal life. 

Ilie question of the priority of the one or the other is of some 
interest. One school of psychologists has no hesitation in giv- 
ing StfX the place of primary importance in our mental endow- 
ment. Their argument is based chiefly on^ the findings of 
psycho-analysis, but further colour is lent to it by numerous 
instances of lower animals sacrificing their own itidividual lives 
in the interests of their race. I'his school, however, fails to do 
justice to the sclf-instinct ; the truer view' is probably that both 
instincts arc powerful and equal branches of the original tree 
of hormc. This is borne out by a consideration of the amoeba, 
which achieves the remarkable feat of self- and race-prciservation 
at the same time. Immortality is the lot of this lowly animal : 
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it merely grows and splits into two, escaping death and pro- 
pagating its fpccics by one and the same act. , At the other end 
of the scale, in man, wc find the two instincts so well differen- 
tiated that they frequently conflict with each other, and impel 
the individual in opposite directions. This conflict is the well- 
worn but ever-interesting theme of most modern novels and 
plays, '. And yet even in. the case of man .there are, comidera- 
tiom w'hicii point to the common origin of the two instincts. 
Founding a femily is certainly an example of race-preservation, 
yet; it is also an excellent means of self-preservation; and so 
long as a man h.'ts descenclanta thercls part of him, even in a 
phy.sical sense, that is still alive. 

Side by side with the?.c two there grows up a third impulse, 
one wbicdi fmtlierg the well-being of the herd. Many animals 
are impelled to notice others of the same species, and to join 
themselves to those others. This herd instinct is neither so 
important nor so fundamental as the other two, and it has 
probably grown up in their service. A herd-impulse clearly 
helps the end of self-preservation ; it also furthers race-preser- 
vation in that it brings about the pairing of suitable partners 
and increased chances of protection for tlie young. Human 
society is founded on this gregarious impulse, which is not, 
however, to be identified with social behaviour, for that is a 
later growth, involving altruism and self-sacrifice. 

So far we have found three instincts of wide generality. 
They may be regarded, mctaphoricaiiy speaking, as important 
branches from the tree-trunk ofhorme, two of them large and 
important, tiic third somewhat smaller. But in the course of 
evolution the tree continues to grow, sending out more and 
more branchrs i thus in later stages we are able to dislinguish 
furdicr instincts. Wc must suppose, further, that our meta- 
phorical tree inis the power of joining branch with branch, 
fomiing a vtxy complex whole indeed. Now clearly the 
number of instincts wc shall find will depend on the height 
at which we take our cross-section. We have just taken it 
where wc found two main branches with a subsidiary 
one; now we must take it somewhat farther away from the 
original stem. McDongap, in his classical exposition of the 
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subject,^ studied the tree at the point where he found seven 
branches; in his later study,® however, he found fourteen 
branches important enough to be called instincts. 

For McDougall an instinct is an innate or inherited mental 
structure which, determines its possessor to perform certain 
specific actions in certain specific situations. Thus the instinc- 
tive disposition is organized on its cognitive side so that it 
is stimulated into activity by a specific excitant; and on its 
conativc side so that one action rather than another is per- 
formed. He likens the instinctive disposition, to : a lock that 
can be upeiicd cuilyby the%ppropriate key — namely, the specific 
stinuilus to whicii it, by its innate organization, can respond. 
h.i order tliai any disposition, may be called an mstinct, it must 
be innate, comn'ion to all the members of a species, and even 
found in the higher animals as well as in man. We shall briefly 
summarize McDougalFs findings here, but the student is 
warned that no summary can be an ade<jtiate substitute for 
firstdjand study of the original and intensely interesting ac- 
count of the matter, * 

(i) First of ^ ail McDougall ^escribes the 
“Natxire’s brightest and morf beautiful invention,” “the 
mother of both Intellect and Morality.” The most primitive 
key to this instinct is the sight, sound, or smell of the animal’s 
own ofispring, but especially their cry of distress. The in- 
stinct, when aroused, impels its posses.sor to protect the young 
or to supply them with food. Now in man at least this in- . 
.slinct is capable of endless modification and development. The 
impulse to protect and cherish is awakened in us by the sight, 
or even by the thought of any fellow-creature in weakness or 
dlstrcs.s; and the protection tokes any form from guiding a 
cliiid or an old lady across a busy street to passing Acts of 
Parliament for the jaevention of cruelty to children. 

^ (ii) The ijjmnct jof^gSEbji is^ aroused roost readily by a 
threat to the young-— that is, by a situation which interferes with 
the working of the parental instinct. But it is aroused also by 
interference in the purstiit of any instinctive goal ; thus, for 
ocample, obstruction to the food-seeking impulse will readily 
^ 4n IntrodttcHm to Social Psychology. * An Outlim of Psychology. 



curiosity is unlocked. Its impulse is to seek fuller apprehension 
arjrl more complete knowledge of such an object /x situation; 
this it does by urging its possessor to approach and examine the 
object or situation. We s,ce it clearlyln the behaviour of a cat, 
who, on perceiving a small, moving object resembling (he 
mouse which would awaken its food-seeking impulse, ap- 
pi-oachcs it and paws it, so becoming acquainted with it% 
characters. 

(iv) Food-seeking, says McDougall, “was presumably the 
first tendency lo 15e differentiated from the primal purposive 
energy or dlan vitalJ' It i& clearly the first requirement of self- 
preservation. It is aroused into activity by the sight or smell 
of food, and also by a certain state of the digestive organs. 
Thus we have here an impulse which has reference not only 
to outside objects, but also to bodily states ; using Drever’s 
aseful terms, we may say tliat it is ‘appetitive’ as well as 
‘reactive.’ The specific impulse is, of course, to seek food 
and to devour it. 

(v) I^cpulsion is^ perhaps, the simplest of all the instincts. 
The most prirmtivc key to it is the presence of something nasty 
in the mouth, and its most primitive response is the ejection of 
the offending article. But, clearly, in man this impulso shows 
itself in many piore lofty ways ; it can be refined to a disgust 
of cruelty, lying, and all forms of wickf;dness.^ 

(vi) I'hi&jnfitm is unlocked by a variety of keys, 

but of these perhaps the most important is a loud and sudden 
noise. Others are a sudden movement of a large object, the 

^ The continuity of tlic primitive and eiev.ated forms of this instinct is wd! 
illustrated in the vigorous language of the Authorized Version : “ Because 
thou art lukwarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.^’ 
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danger cry emitted by other members of the species, bodily 
pain, and, in general, the mysterious and the uncanny. The 
impulse is to run for shelter and to lie hid, the activity usually 
being inilhued by a cry of fear. 

fvii) The g-re'p'iyious, instinct is stimulated by the sight of 
ollicr rueusbm-;-, of the species, the hearing of specific cries, and 
tlic smcFliug of specific odours. The animal responds to such 
.sdmiili by aeekin!- ilic iiear presence of the others. It need 
hardly be pointed out that in man the .-.idea, apart from the 
actual perception, of others is sufficient ' to make the instinct 
active, 

. (viii) Self"asscrtHii3uis an important instinct wliich is stimu- 
lated into activity by the presence of inferior fellow-creatures. 
It results in, a display of strength, or of superio.rity in some 
direction, in strutting or * showing-off.’ 

(ix) S.elf-ab aseme n.|.isJhe complementary instinct, evoked by 
the presence of a superior member of the species. It is accom- 
panied by an impulse to crouch and cringe, and generally to 
adopt an attitude of deference. This instinct is seen operating 
in its pure form in the behaviour of the domestic dog when he 
returns from an adventure in which he has done many things 
that he ought not to have done. 

(x) The mating instinct— that is, the sex instinct in the narrow 
sense — is afdlBe'd "byn3rc presence of a suitable member of the 
opposite sex and by the perception of bodily sexual characters. 
Tills instinct, like food-seeking, although reactive toward ob- 
jects in the external world, is also appetitive, since its activity 
depends partly on a state of the body. The school of Freud, 
as is well known, makes this instinct the fundamental fact of 
psychology. 

(xi) The acquisitiv ^insffnfit has for its key’’ the presence of 
material suitable especially for food or for furaisliing the home. 
Its impulse is sometimes merely to take possession of the 
material, sometimes to guard it jealoujily as well. This in- 
stinct, of course, is highly deyeloped in the miser. 

turn Ls aroused primarily 
by the presence of material suitable for making nests or build- 
ing houses. The animal is impelled to make a nest or a home 
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of some kirifl. We see very elf arly the working of this instinct 
in tiK' br-havionr of children when tiny make shelf bviihi 
houses, or adorn caves* using any material that may he at 
hand. 

'Ilic irr'.tinct of appeal k awakene.d w};ea ilie uistinct, 
of combat fails to attain its goal. We saw that combat itself 
is aimtsed when any other instinct is thwarted: and when 
conihut iirrif fails to deal with the y-ituntion tin ■i.rin'-.a! can 
only sniniaoM help from others, especially its parent. This it 
dr>es by nttfrlng a cry of ajjpcai. 

(xiv; Liaurnter, if it is a^n instinct, n the only oar ] peculiar to 
♦he Inuiuui S[)rfie 5 . What is the key wiiich nniork.-' tius rnrior's 
institiiet? klei >nngall tells us that it b; a. situation wateb wouJcl 
cither atumy nr distress us if wt did n*>:. laugh. 1 .autdiier is axi 
nnndtar to anger on tlieone hand and .symp.'-itiiy on the other. 
Wlicn wr see aU(i{her in a painful .situatiitn either wc syin~ 
pathdze or v^e laugh. Now, if we were always sympathising 
wc should have to sliare the pain aiui sorrow of all with wdiom 
we came in contact ; so Nature, in order to avoid this unbear- 
able state of affairs, has invented laughter as an alternative 
reaction to such situations. 

Such, in very brief outline, is McDougail’s account of our 
innate tendencies. One point in particular must be empha- 
sised in view of certain criticisms that have been levelled at the 
doctrine. 'I'he instincts are not regarded as separate faculties 
of the mind, but as local differentiations of the animal’s general 
power to apprehend its environment and to be active with 
regard to it.^ I'hey are merely branches from the original 
tree of horme. Thus the nnnd is more than a bundle of 
ii'istincts; if Is an organism, a unity, of which instincts are 
merely aspects w’hich can be thought of separately but have 
no discrete existence. They arc not mechanisms to which the 
mind is enslaved, but special activities of the mind, particular 
ways in which the mind is active, But no fair-minded critic 
can read An Outline of P^cbology and accuse its author of losixtg 
the whole miitd in his study of the imtincts. Again and again 
is brought out the fact that one instinct has grown up in the 
* Sec Nutm, EdusaHoui its Data and First Principles, p. X57, 
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strvhv. of another. Thus . combat grew, up in connexion with 
all tl^c other instincts, especially the parental instinct. Food- 
seekiny ioo is closely connected with the parental instinct, 
vvhiu.' repulsion dearly grew up along with food-seeking. Self- 
assertion and submission are connected with the: gregarious • 
iastinct on the one hand and with mating on the other. 
Further, to anyone who maintains that there are more in- 
stincts than McDougaUks fourteen the reply is simple : we 
have merely to say that the tree can branch out more fully, 
but that in our account we do seem to have enumerated the 
principai itmaie tcndcncit’^ of the race. 

Before we turn to the educational application of McDougaU’s 
doctrine we must face a question of considerable importance 
IjotJi theoretically and practically — namely, the place of emotion 
in instinct. / 

Pcihaps the must distinctive feature of McDougall’s argu- 
ment is Ills insisjtencc on a .specific emotion being the central, 
essential, unchanging aspect of every instinct. Thus, he says, 
the emotion of fear is* the central aspect of the instinct of 
escape, anger the invariable concomitant of combat, and so 
on. He bases his argument on common-sense considerations, 
pointing out that when we are looking for motives in the 
behaviour of the lower animals we invoke the principle of 
instinct, but ^vhen w’e do so in man’s behaviour we invoke 
emotion. I’hus we say that it is instinct which impels an ant 
to go through its wonderful cycle of activities, but that it is 
anger or pride or fear that makes a man behave in a certain 
way. In the case of a dog we may invoke either principle : 
when-this behaviour is unintelligent we are apt to ascribe it to 
instinct, but w'hen wc think we can impute motives similar to 
our own we explain his actions in terms of emotion. Common 
sense, then, says that motives, in man and the higher animals, 
are emotions; that in the lower animals they are instincts. 
Docs Nature, then, have two principles of action, emotion and 
instinct? Has .she in the course of evolution scrapped the 
principle of instinct that has worked so beautifiilly and 
substituted another for it? No, says McDougall, the principles 
arc one and the same. He points out further that common 
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of kind. We see very clearly the working of this instinct 
ill t!ir lirluiviour of children when tlicy ninke rhokc.'r,s, hniid 
IksHscs, <.ir adorn caves> using any material dial UKiy be at 

hand. 

(xili) Tile instinct of appeal is awak<nicci' wb.cn tiic instinct 
of combat fails to attain its goal. We saw that coral lut itself 
is aioijsed when any other instinct is thwcu’tc J : and when 
combat itsHf fails to deal with the situation ihc .ioiniai can 
only snuiinon h.elp from others, especially its p.arent. This it 
docs by ntlrring a cry of appeal. 

(xi\-; Laugbier, if it is an instinct, Is the only one jnmuliar to 
tile human S[UTics. What is tiic key which unlock^ this (’urlons 
instinct? MeDougall tells tis that it is a .situation which would 
eitlier annoy or distress us if wm did not laugh. Lciugliter is an 
antidote to anger on the one hand and .syrnpatliy on the otlicr. 
When we .see another in a painful situauon either wo .sym- 
pathize or we latigh. Now', if we were always .synipalhizing 
w'c .should have to share the pain and sorrow of all with whom 
we came in contact ; so Nature, in order to avoid this unbear- 
able state of affairs, has invented laughter as an alternative 
reaction to such situations. 

Such, in very brief outline, is McDougall’s account of our 
innate tendencies. One point in particular must be empha- 
sized in view' of certain criticisms that have been levelled at the 
doctrine. The instincts arc not regarded as separate faculties 
of the mind, but as local differentiations of the animars general 
power to apprehend its environment and to be active with 
regard to I’hey arc merely branches from the original 
tree of horme. Thus the mind is more than a bundle of 
instincts; it is an organism, a unity, of which instincts are 
merely aspects which can be thought of separately but have 
no discrete existence. They are not mechanisms to which the 
mind is enslaved, but special activities of the mind, particular 
ways in w'hich the mind is active. But no fair-minded critic 
can read An Outline of Psychology and accuse its author of losing 
the whole mind in his study of the instincts. Again and again 
k brought out the fact that one instinct has grown up in the 
* Sec Nunn, Educaiimi its Data and First PrincipUs, p. 157. 
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scrvict: of arsothcr. Thus combat grew up in connexion with 
ull the other irr-'linctSj especially the parental instinct. Food- 
seekin'T too is closely connected with the parental instinct, 
n'hilc rcpulsicai clearly grew up along with food-seeking. Self- 
a.sscriioii and s\ibimission are connected with the gregarious 
instiiicl on the cate band and with mating cm the other. 
Ihsriher, to anyone who maintains that there are more in- 
stincts than hi’cDougali’s fourteen the reply is simple; we 
it;rvT. merely to sa.y that the tree can branch out more fully, 
blit tr.at in our account "we do seem to have enumerated the 
pnnnpal innate teiKlencic!^ cd'the race. 

!!«'forL' we turn to the educational application of McDougall’s 
dnc.tri'isc we mtist ia.ce a question of considerable importance 
fjothtlicorc'iicaljyand practically — namely, the place of emotion 

ill UiSlliiCt. / . , 

|•>•rI!ap.s the mor-t distinctive feature of McDougall’s argu- 
nxcul is his insisjcncc on a specific emotion being the central, 
essential, unchanging aspect of every instinct. Thus, he says, 
the emotion of fear is^ the central aspect of the instinct of 
escape, anger the invariable concomitant of combat, and so 
on. He bases his argument on common-sense considerations, 
pointing out that when we are looking for motives in the 
behaviour of the lower animals we invoke the principle of 
instinct, but when we do so in man’s behaviour w'e invoke 
emotion. 'I’hus we say that it is instinct which impels an ant 
to go through its wonderful cycle of activities, but that it is 
anger or pride or fear that makes a man behave in a certain 
WMV. In the case of a dog vt'e may invoke either principle ; 
whemhis behaviour is unintelligent w^e are apt to ascribe it to 
instinct, but when we think wc can impute motives similar to 
our own we explain his actions in terms of emotion. Common 
sense, then, says that motives, in man and the higher animals, 
are emotions; that in the low^er animals they are instincts. 
Does Nature, then, have two principles of action, emotion and 
instinct? Has she in the course of evolution scrapped the 
principle of instinct that has worked so beautifully and 
substituted another for it? No, says McDougall, the principles 
arc one and the same. He points out further that common 



efttotion as the mode c»f expeiience that .accompanies the 
working of an instinctive impulse. 

Any definition of instinct, tlicii, wHcli emits this essential 
element of emotional experience is bound to be incomplete. 
'.cGording, to McDougall, an instinct is “an innate disposition 
iiidi defcrruines. the organism to perceive (to pay attention 


jresence a certain emotional excitem 
action which find expression in a spec 


enumerated. An emotion 

which accompanies the wwkmg 

of an instinct i.s a primary emotion; other emotions are 

secondary, lieing regarded a 

(s blends of two or more primary 

emotions. The following i.s 

McDougall’s list of the instincts 

with their emotions.^ It is 

arranged in descending order of 

defniitcne.ss of the accompanying emotions. 


Emotional Qualities accom- 

Instincts 

partying the Instinctive Activities 

Escape 

Fear 

Combat 

Anger 

Repulsion 

Disgust 

Parental 

Tender emotion 

Appeal 

Distress 

Mating 

Lust 

Curiosity 

Wonder 

Submission 

Negative scIf-feeling 

Self-assertion 

Positive self-feeling 

Grcgjtrious 

Feeling of loneliness 

Food-seeking 

Gusto 

Acquisition 

Feeling of ownership 

Construction 

Feeling of creativCrieSS 

Laughter 

Amusement 

Before discussing this view further it would be well to 
realize clearly what Js meant by emotion. We all know what 

‘ An Outline of Psychology, p, 

110. ® Uid., p. 324. 
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it is to be angry or afraid or elated • and it is just those inodes 
of being conscious in which the feeling element is predominant 
that we call emotional states. Moreover, one emotional state 
differs in quality from another; being angry, for example, is 
not the same thing as being afraid. Here, as ever, we must 
beware of our tendency to hypostatize. Anger and fear are 
not entities that come on the scene and possess the mind, but 
are only the names we^give to certain well-defined states of 
our consciousness. 

We may use the word ‘emotion’ in a simple, narrow sense, 
toeaning merely the feehng-tone of a particular quality, the 
affective colouring of experience that we find by introspec- 
tion; or we may give it a fuller, more complex mieaning. In 
any pronounced emotional state thci'e is more than this well- 
defined affective tone; there arc, in addition, perturbatioas 
of the body, expres sions of the-,emotion. “ organic resona nce,” 
and also a conative factor, an impulse to do somcfEingl Feel- 
ing and conation arc closely connected, *as Stout recognized 
long ago. The r e is net do ubllhat, the pomplex jneaning gives 
the .better descriptiqn qf an emotm^ 

The bodily changes that arc so essential an element of 
emotional states are the adjustments which favour the execu- 
tion of the instinctive activity with which that emotional state 
is correlated. Thus in a state of fear the body prepares itself 
in every possible way for swift locomotion; in anger for suc- 
cessful combat. These changes are characteristic of each 
emotion, and have recently been discovered to be much more 
complicated and far-reaching than was hitherto suspected. 
We fhall quote only one example of the wonderful way in 
which our bodies ‘back up’ our emotional states. Physio- 
logists have discovered that in a state of anger or fear the 
adrenal glands secrete a substance, adrenalin, and throw it 
into the circulation of the blood. Along with other effects, 
this suljstance gives the blood increased power of coagulating, 
and so lessens the danger of bleeding to death from wounds. 
Now the great psychologist James, who wrote before this 
wonderful discovery was made, stressed, notwithstanding, 
the bodily accompaniments of emotion. Along with Lange 
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j.K* put forward the celebrated James-Lange theory; that 
e motional exp erience k nothing but the ej;periencin , g of the 
organic clwarjg es'jy ddnSfeHTlTy “me evoking stimulus; really 
fliat nuotions arc of the same nature as sensations, that tliey 
are merely an apprehension or knowledge of changes going 
on in the body. James put the matter somewhat paradoxically 
when he said: 

Cbmmon serise says, we lose our fortune, are sorr>f and weep ; 
we meet a hear, are frightened and run ; we arc insulted by a 
rival, are angry and strike. . . . The more rational statement is that 
vo-frel Sony because we cry, angry becavise we strike, afraid because 
wc trcjuble, and not that %ve cry, strike, or tremble, because we are 
sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be.^ 

Aniniig the astonishing discoveries made, by recent workers 
ol‘ tlie coiujjlicated bodily accompaniments of emotion are 
prolbimd rltanges in respiration and circulatioir and in the 
acliviiics ol‘ the ductless glands. Nervc-centrcs outside the 
h'erebro-.spina} system, and independent of it, are involved in 
the changes, and an affective centre for the ccrebro-spinal 
system itself has been discovered in the thalarui, ganglionic 
masses lying at the base of the cerebrum. In short, physiology 
can tiow give a detailed description of emotion from the bodily 
standpoint. There can be no doubt that these bodily activities 
are essential to all emotion, and that the different qualities of 
different emotions are at least partially due to different bodily 
states. But this is not to say that emotion is nothing more than 
an apprehemion of these states, still less that the bodily states 
are the emotion, as the behaviourists would have it. The 
feeling-tone and the experienced impulse arc equally essential* 
It is, after all, probably more true to say that a man ran away 
because he was afraid than that he was afraid because he 
found himself running away. Yet there is no justification for 
pouring scorn on the James-Lange theory ; recent work has 
at least showm that the bodily states are even more essential 
elements in emotion than bad been suspected. 

1 his brief account of emotion has clearly many points in 
common with the account of instinct, the chief difference being 
^ 77if PrincipUs nf Psychology, vol. ii, pp. 449, 450. 


bodies, which astonish ourselves as well as others. The cliff- 
climber in peril will *frequentiy do just the right thing to 
extricate himself, and the cyclist in a traffic jam will often, 
without thinking, do just what is needful. Rivers further 
points out that, when this instinctive manipulative acti%>ity is 
proceeding successfully, no emotion appears on the scene : fear 
supervenes only when the activity ceases to be successful. 
Now Drever maintains, along with Rivers, that this coincidence 
of manipulative activity and absence of affect is a general law 
which applies to all the instincts. Dr William Brown, too, 
points out that McDougail tacitly admits this himself in the 
case\)f at least one of his instincts ; for the gregarious instinct 
the corresponding emotion is “feeling of loneliness,” which is 
clearly what one experiences when the instinct is not success- 
fully working toward its goal. The law applies to innate and 
acquired tendencies alike; thus in a difficult situation, wc get 
3^ flustered only when we do not know what to do or say. 

Drever, however, admits that it is characteristic of the more 
fundamental instincts that an emotional ^perturbation arises 
with extreme facility, and even that it is normally involved in 
the instinctive response. But he maintainsstoutly, nevertheless, 

% • « a ^ 
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that emotions as such arc not the affective dement in instinct ; 
for him the normal affective element is merely the feeling of 
wc>rth-\\'hileness, which is fanned into an emotion only when 
the aciivity is not proceeding smoothly. 

AicDougall seems to have accepted some of the criticism, for 
his scheme is now less Vigid than that propounded in An Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology. But he still insists on the primacy 
of emotion. He admits that what Drever says is true of anger, 
Init not of other emotions; he admits too tliat wc do not be- 
come explicitly aware of our emotions so long as we give our- 
selves wholly to action, buf he maintair^ that they are there, 
qualifying all our experience while we strive. We can find 
them if wc introspect. 

If the instinctive disposition is .so constituted as to be capable 
' of generating the appropriate emotion when its impulse k denied 
immediate satisfaction, it is difficult to see any theoretical ground 
for denying it this capacity when its activity is unobstructed ; nor 
docs inspection of the facts seem to me to yield any more evidence 
in support of this view than the theoretFcal consideration of the 
possibilities. Surely it is merely a matter of degree of intensity of 
the emotional excitement.^ 

Nunn pours oil on the troubled waters and points out that 
the question is really one of more or less. He looks on the 
emotions ‘“as local differentiations of the feeling that colours 
all the organism’s hormic dealings with the world.” He says : 

It is true that in solving a scientific problem or in repaying 
a good turn I am not swept along all the time on a full stream 
of wonder or gratitude. Nevertheless, the * worth-whileness ’ ex- 
perienced in such activities does seem in each case to be coloured, 
so to speak, with the same colour aa the emotion.^ 

Drever undoubtedly pushes his criticisms too far, for the dis- 
tinction is one of degree rather than kind. 

The justification for this long discussion of instinct and emo- 
tion is tiie exircme importance of the subject. All kIcDougall’s 
critics agree with him that the instincts and emotions are funda- 

*• McTiQug 2 Lll, An Introductim to Social PsjKhology, 14th edition, Preface. 

* Education ; Us Data and First Principles, pp. 15 7- 158. 
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mentally important in the study of behaviour, and that there- 
fore they are of profound consequence in educational tlieoi^- 
and practice. The instincts are the raw material of character,*'^ 
and throughout his task the educator must deal with them. 

In the. first pihee, the educator must work with the grain, 
not against it; and the account of instinct just given, if it is 
reasonably near the truth, should give him a working idea of 
how the grain lies. He must realize that the young child is 
behaving on the instinctive level, and that the most powerful 
motives— one might almost say the only ones— to which he can 
successfully appeal arc the instinct. It is futile in matters of 
conduct to appeal to a moral sense that is not there ; rather 
the aid of the instincts of repulsion, escape, self-assertion, and 
submission must be invoked. No doubt it is unwise to make 
continual appeal either to fear or to self-abasement; the con-i^ 
scientious educator could hardly wish these instincts to be un- 
duly stimulated. Yet they are parts of thq child’s mental make- 
up, and it cannot be entirely wrong to utilize them in his early 
education. ^To thwart a child who is quite innocently follow- 
ing out an instinctive activity is very unwise, and is provocative 
of extreme anger, as we all have observed ; the best way to get 
him to abandon one instinctive activity is to substitute another 
for it. 

V ^ain^ in the early staged of inteHectual education appeal 
musTBeTmade through the instincts ; we must make a start by 
utilizing the motives that are there. Perhaps the most useful 
of ail is the instinct of curiosity, the greatest ally- the teacher 
has. If he can present his matter in a way that will appeal to 
this*instinct the problem of obtaining attention is solved. Of 
course, crude cxiriosity does not lead us far— ^'uessing competi- 
tions are not fruitful of good intellectual work — but it does give 
us a starting-point, even in its undeveloped form. Again, the 
constructive instinct should be utilized by the teacher; every 
teacher of experience knows the value of allowing children to 
make things. We could go through the whole list of instincts, 
working out the place of' each in moral and intellectual educa- 
tion, but space forbids ; in any case, the exercise is better left 
to the student himself. 
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y^lt must be noted, of cotirse, that the instincts, though innate, 
are not fully developed at birth. Each appears inevitably at its 
proper time, hloreover, there scem.s to be a period of maximal 
activity in the development of each instinct; for cxaniplc, the 
collecting and gregarious instincts come to fruition normally 
during the. years of boyhood^ James has called attention to 
a law of tran.sitoriness of instinct, which he formulates thus: 
“Many insiinc.ts ripen at a certain agerand then fade away.” ^ 
Modern psyclioIogi.sts, however, would hardly agree with the 
latter lialf of this ‘law*; fading awa)j is never the fate of an 
instinct. But the teacher must realize that certain favourable 
chances occur' which will not occur again; he must, therefore, 
‘strike while tile iron is hot.’ 

, It must not be imagined, however, that the task of the edu- 

■ cator is merely to work with the instincts. These instincts, as 
w'c have .seen, are the bricks out of which the individuar.s char- 
acter is fashioned; ,the educator meets them in their crude 
form, and it is hi.s great task to transform and purify them. 
Bow can this be done? Weil, man is hot the slave of his in- 
stincts, Bondage to instinct is ratlicr the lot of the ant and the 
busy bee, whose extreme efficiency is so often held up as an 
example to us, but who, if they were not carrying out certain 
stereotyped activities, would be doing nothing at all. The 
difference betw^ecn man and thersC lowly creatures is .so great 
that it ha.s been possible to maintain that the former is guided 
by intelligence, the latter by instinct. But there is no justifica- 
tion for assuming that Nature, somewhere in the ascent fi'om 
lower to higher forms of life, adopted a new principle. 
McDougall has shown con\dncingly that the behaviour of in- 
sects, though relatively stereotyped, really involves the co-opera- 
tion of iniclligencc to some extent. The real difference lies in'| 
the fact that, whereas the lower animals can respond instinc-; '• 
tively to one object only, and in one way only, the instincts 
of man are indefinitely plastic, and adaptable. No doubt there ' 
is asually one object which, more readily than another, 
awakens an instinct, and one response which, more readily 
than anotlicr, takets place; but other objects and other rc- 
1 TJw Ptintiples of Psyf/mlogy, voJ. ii, p. 398, 
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spomes can be and are substituted. Wt is because his instincts 
arc so plastic, on both their perceptive and conative sides, that 
man is educable,; The lower animals, for all their perfection of 
adjustment, can do only one thing well. But man is free to use 
his instinctive equipment as he will. To say that man is en- 
slaved to his instincts, when he has unlimited scope for re- 
directing their energies, is nonsense. 

; ‘Sublimation’ is the ^ord used to describe the process of re- 
directing an instinct from its primitive, biological goal to one 
that is socially and individually uplifting. It was originally 
used by the Freudians Vith reference to the sex instinct, but 
it can clearly bear a wider meaning. Curiosity, for example, 
may be sublimated from the impulse to pry ijito useless and 
even undesirable objects to an enthusiasm for the wonders of 
science. All science begins in wonder, and the wholi^^fabric of 
modern science is a monument of sublimated curiosity. Fear 
of bodily pain may be sublimated to fear of wrong-doing, to 
fear of the things which “ hurt the .soul,” ’The crude gregarious 
instinct, along with Che parental instinct and the instincts of 
self-assertion and submission, may be sublimated to the highest 
forms of social behaviour. There is no need to labour the point. 
The whole task of education is to sublimate the instincts. 

The teacher, then, must realize that instincts are factors to 
be reckoned with ; moreover, that nothing but harm can come 
from attempting to siippress them. Iijicqnvenient instincts can- 
not be^dealt with in this summary fashion. To suppress an 
instinct is not to destroy it; denied direct expression, it will 
assert its activity in undesirable ways that arc beyond the con- 
troF'of the will. This part of the subject will be dealt with in a 
future chapter. 

What of the affective aspect of instinct, the emotions? There 
can be no doubt that the somewhat meagre results acliieved 
during the first half-century of popular education are due to an 
overemphasis on the intcllectualsiderf the mind and a corre- 
sponding neglect of the emotions^y^ the modern psychology 
of education, however, the emotions occupy a prominent place, 
and the advance in method that is now taking place is due to 
this perhaps more than to any other factor. Emotions arc the 
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dynamic of all onr actions, and the educator must take account 
of them. How is he to do it? Without antieijjating our moi'c 
general discussion of interest in education, wc may say that, 
even in intellectual matters, tlte emotions can by no means be 
neglected. The teaching of mathematics, for example, if it is 
to be successful, must make its appeal to the enjotions of 
wonder and positive self-fccling. But, further, one of the recog- 
nised tasks of modern ediication is to deal with the feelings 
directly, to instil a love of the beautiful, to foster appreciation 
of art, literature, and tnu.sic. We may fittingly close the pre- 
sent chapter with a few remarks on this important topic. 

‘■’Taste’ is defined in \\\g Oxford Dictionary as the “faculty of 
tliscf'niing and,, enjoying beauty or other exc.ellcnce, especially 
in art and literature.” Feeling is the most important element 
in taste, alllnmgh cog'niti(.>n and conation are by no means 
"alxsent. It is, ptadiaps, because of this that the notion of beauty 
is so <liliic.uh to didine. Some will have it that the beautiful 
is only a matter of cohvenfion and fashion, but .surely it is more 
than this — something beyond ourselvei, something absolute, 
which we can discern if we wall. We have the p<-)wer of recog- 
nizing beauty when we see it, and a thing that is once beautiful 
is always beautiful. The more one knows and loves music, for 
example, the more one can say with confidence what is beauti- 
ful in this .sphere, and what is not ; and one’s opinion docs, as 
a matter of fact, agree with that of other equally competent 
critics. 

How can we train children in this power to discern the 
beautiful? Plato .said: “We require to be trained from our 
earliest youth to feel pleasure and pain at the riglit things. 
True cducaiion is just that.” We may profitably attack this 
question from thcAhrccfold standpoint of affect, cognition, and 
conation, 

d he afTcciive aspect of training in taste is supremely im- 
portant : we must train our pupils to feel aright. The work of 
the teacher in this direction is mainly the provision of oppor- 
tunities for the right exercise of feeling. He must put before 
the child things which it is desired he should admire in litera- 
ture, art, and music ; further, he must keep from him, as far 
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as possible^ what he ought to dislike and avoid. If a child is 
accustomed to beautiful things his taste will be unconsciously 
cultivated. “ 'Fhese will grow into his soul, there unconsciously 
to erect standards of goodness and beauty, to cultivate a 
healthy taste, wMch will make their opposites repellent to 
him.” ^ The teacher must, of course, have regard to his pupil’s 
capabilities at a given age. The cultivation of taste is a gradual 
pniccss, and the results a;fhieved dependon the stage of develop- 
ment, Experimental psychology confirms what we should 
naturally expect, that the beginning of adolescence is a favour- 
able period, ; / 

What is the intellective aspect of training in taste? The 
teacher must be very careful here, for direct is-istruction will 
largely defeat its own ends. He must not lay down laws in 
the matter, saying, “This is beautiful, that is ugly. Like this, . 




more than one person, and knowledge of these is necessary. 
It is desirable, having* felt the beautiful, to analyse its con- 
ditions and arrive at some general principles. Sir H, Walford 
Davies, in his wireless talks on music, does this with con- 
spicuous success. Our intellects impel us to seek reasom for 



elementary analyses of conditions of beauty. He inust never 
force expressions of taste: if they come naturally he will 
accept them, but he must not demand them. If a child wishes 
merely to feel the beauty of a poem he must not be compelled 
to talk about it, or to give reasons. Success in appreciation 
lessons cannot be assessed by the method of question and 
answer, excellent though that method may be in intellectual , 
matters. 




* Plato, 
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Although the method of direct instruction must be sparingly 
used, the teacher has much more powerful weapons at liis 
command in the forces of sympathy and suggestion. By 
sympathy his own feelings are communicated, and by sugges- 
tion his own ideas on the beautiful are directly transferred to 
the pupil, the latter not realizing their true source. It follows 
that the teacher must have true taste himself, or he cannot be 
the means of implanting it in childr|;n. Pupils will tend to 
enjoy what a sympathetic teacher enjoys ; they will always 
* catch ’ an attitude of genuine enthusiasm. But sham enthu- 
siasm is of no avail ; it is^the real afdtudc of the teacher that 
is fircTtive, not what he says. 

lastly, we-may inquire what is the place of doing and 
striving in the cultivation of taste. It is generally agi'eed that 
. peuple who play ought to be good judges of music, and that 
people wlio write ought to be good judges of literature. But 
concert-goers and enthusiastic readers rightly decline to allow 
the executants, the composers, and the writers sole power 
of judging. We may admit, however, that intelligence in 
judging is increased and feeling is fostered by successful 
imitation of works of art, especially if that imitation gives way 
to creative effort. Now most of us, if w^c try, can play or sing 
a little, draw and paint a little, write a little,* and our efforts, 
whatever their objective value may be, will aid the cultivation 
of our taste. Thus wc should encourage our pupils, by all the 
means in our power, to be young musicians, essayists, poets, 
and artivSts, not judging their efforts unsympathetically. The 
danger lies, of course, in thinking that in doing this we are 
necessarily cultivating a love of the beautiful. It is « quite 
certain that admiration of a w^ork of art is compatible with 
entire inability to produce anything; and it is equally certain 
that undue emphasis on the practical element in the cultiva- 
tion of taste may produce an admiration of mere technique, 
which is not taste at all. But attempts at performance do help 
at least the intellectual analysis that guides the formation of 
: taste. 

. The ideal, of course, is to create works of art oneself; but 
in practice the possibility of successful achievement seems to 
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be confined to the few. One may say in passing, however, 
that under the right conditions children make surprisingly 
fine efforts in this direction. But the school cannot cater for 
the education of immortal artists, poets, and composers; the 
most it can do is td provide conditions which will not impede 
the development of any potential genius who may appear. 
Yet it is given to all to appreciate works of art with some degree 
of fullness, and, psychotogicaliy speaking, there is always a 
‘doing’ element in genuine appreciation. When a poem is 
read and enjoyed it is, in a very real sense, remade by the 
reader. The sympathetic reader jtakes the printed page, 
which, after all, is only a record of the poet’s creation, not 
the creation itself, and transfigures the mere possibility of a 
poctn into a glowing masterpiece, co-operating, pexdiaps, with 
Shakesjieare himself. In this sensea ‘doing’ dementis essential , 
to all appreciation. 
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CHAPTER V 


HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION 

When as»k the question, “HoWfdo instincts originate?*’ 

\vc cuHje liice to face with the proldems oI‘ heredity and e\'olu» 
tion. instincts, we saw, are innate or inherited; further, 
since; they tieveloped, in jtil probabifity, as the race developed, 
they aie the proflucts of evolution. But we cannot be content 
to use such ^^'r)rds without exjdoring their meaning, for learned 
wolds arc often merely a means of concealing ignorance. An 
, cflbri, thei'cforc, must be made to understand these terms, 
even though we may arrive at no very satisfactory answer to 
our queries. We shall probably be aided in our search by 
se(>king and accepting a contribution from biology; incident- 
ally, we shall get much light on psychology as a whole, and on 
many questions of educational interest and importance. 

‘Heredity ’ is a w'ord tised to cover a number of familiar facts 
which may be summed up in the proposition that “like tends 
to beget like.” ^ It is a generalization from expei'ience to say 
that children receive mental and physical traits from their 
parents. In our common speech wft frequently say that a 
youth is “a chip of the old block,” that he “takes after his 
mother’s family.” The ordinary person does believe in good 
stock and in the potency of heredity for weal or woe. 

We may say at once that we are apt unthinkingly to atfribute 
to heredity much that is due rather to environment, for the 
seeming inheritance of many of the father’s characteristics by 
the son may well be due to the latter having been brought up 
with the father. But when every allowance has been made 
for such exaggerations of inheritance the fact of heredity 
remains a sru]>endous miracle. We must realize that heredity, ; 
as Professor MacBridc says,® is a misleading metaphor drawn 

i Thomson and Geddes, Evolution, p. 114. 

* Evoluthn, p. 1 1. 
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from human laws of succession in property. We do not 
receive our bodies from our parents, but only a germ which, 
bv some mysterious process, grows into a human being. The 
itiVa that the original germ contains minute copies of all the 
parts of our body, which have only to grow, is now exploded.' 
Moreover, the germ with which a dog, for example, starts life 
is practically identical with the human germ; yet the one 
develops into a dog, th(^ other into a man, each repeating 
the characteristics of his parents in millions of details. Why 
should this be so? The parents of the one are canine, of the 
other human ; but why shi^uld this capse such a vast difference 
in the development of tlie two similar germ-cells? 

It was thought that Weismann’s theory of the ’continuity of 
the germ-plasm would make the matter clear. What is this 
theory? Gallon in 1875 pointed out that the child is, in a sense, 
as old as the parent — indeed, as old as his remotest ancestor. 
The student will be aware that the body grows by the multi- 
plication of cells from the germ-cell. Now, at a very early 
stage in this pincess certain cells arc set apart, unaltered, to 
form the reproductive ceils in the new individual, one of wliiGhy 
therefore, may become the starting-point of another human 
being. These reproductive cells take no part in the develop- 
ment of the body, and are continuous from one generation to 
another. “Thus the parent is rather the trustee of the germ- 
plasm than the producer of the child.” ^ Weismann developed 
the idea, and the theory is now associated with his name. 

Some have thought that in this continuity of the germ- 
plasm we have an explanation of why like tends to beget like ; 
but tlfe explanation is too superlieial to be regarded as satis- 
factory. The germ-plasm is only relatively continuous ; it is 
not there, separate from the rest of the Individual, at the very 
beginning of development. Then again, to maintain that, 
although it is coiLStantiy increasing in amount, the process of 
growth is continuous, is to state rather than explain the fact 
of heredity. We might say that successive generations have 
similar forms because they spring from similar, not the same, 
germ-plasm; but if we would explain heredity on these 
*• Thomson and Geddes, Evolution, p. 116. 
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lines we should require to explain first why the germ-phism 
' remains similar. Further, MacBride, while admitting that 

i! the doctrine of germinal segregation is true in the case of many 

j small animals with short lives, states that in the verlebrata the 

' ^ germ-cells, after appearing very early in the embryo, subse- 

! quently degenerate and are absorbed before the animal grows 

' up. Those germ-cells which actually form the starting-point 

of offspring are developed later. Weismann’s theory, even if 
; substaxitially true, does not explain heredity. Biology, how- 

ever, is much indebted to him for the conception of the hcredi- 
i tary relation “not as between the bodies of parent and off- 

spring, but betw’een the parental and the filial germ-cells.*’ ^ 
VVe are, per^iaps, on safer ground when we cxaiiiixie Mendel’s 

- famous law, which throws some light on the cotiservative 

: . tendency in heredity. In 1865 Gregor Johann Mendel, an 

- AuslrxvSilesian moixk, coxnmunicated a paper to the Natural 

: History Society of Briinn, which remained practically un- 

known until 1900, when other investigators independently 
reached similar results. Mendel’s exiperiincnt consisted of 

; crossing giant peas with dwarf peas, and in examining the 

j progeny for several generatioms. Tliese peas arc habitually 

; seif-fertilized, a fact which very much $implifie.s the condi- 

I tions. Now the peas of the first hybrid generatioxi were all tall : 

■ tallness, therefore, was termed the ‘dominant’ character- 

: istic, dw’arfness being called ‘recessive.* When the tails or 

dominants of this hybrid generation were left to self-fertilizc 
they produced, in the next generation, tails and dwarfs in the 
proportion of three to one. The dwarfs of this generation 
were allowed to sclf-fertilizc : all their offspring of the next 
and all subsequent generations were dwarfs. Thus the dwarfs 
of the second hybrid generation were pure rece.s-sives. The 
tails of the second generation were also allowed to self-fertilizc, 
and their offspring were of two kinds. One-third of them 
turned out to be pure dominants, producing subsequently 
nothing but tails; the other two-thirds, since they produced 
tails and dwarfs in th e proportion of three to one, were impure 
dominants like the whole of the first hybrid generation. Thus 
^ Thonwon suid Gcddea, Ewlutim, p. 138. 
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the whole of the second generation consisted of 25 per cent, 
of pure recessives, <25 per cent, of pure dominants, and 50 per 
cent of impure dominants. These apparently complicated 
results are quite simple when expressed in a table such as the 
following : • 


Tails 

(Dominants) 


Dwarfs 

(Recessives) 




Tails 

(Impure dominants) 




25 p.c. Tails 
(Fvne dominants) 




50 p.c. Tails 
(Impure dominants) 


Tails 

(Pure dominants) 


25 p.c. Tails 
(Pure) 


25 h-c- Dwarfs 
(Pure recessives) 

I 

Dwarfs 

(Pure recessives) 


50 p.c. Tails 
(Impure) 


25 p.c. Dwarfs 
(Pure) 


These results, since they became known, have been verified 
again and again in both plant and animal life, close inbreeding 
in the case of the latter corresponding to self-fertilization in 
the former. Some characteristics blend, while others do not; 
Mendel’.s law applies only when the parents have contrasted 
characteristics which do not blend. For example, the law has 
been proved to hold when normal mice are crossed with 
waltzhig mice, normality being the dominant and waltzing the 
recessive characteristic. 

Mendel himself put forward the hypothesis of the ‘’‘segrega- 
tion of pure gametes” to explain these remarkable facts. He 
supposed that the generative ceils, or gametes, produced by the 
first hybrid generation were of two kinds, either pure domi- 
nants or pure recessives, but not mixtures of both ; further, that 
the two kinds were produced in approximately equal numbers, 
and that subsequent fertilization was fortuitous. Now, re- 
membering that a new individual is produced by the union of 
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a male with a female cell, we see that a male dominant gamete 
with a female dominant gamete would give a pure dominant,; 
a male recessive with a female recessive, a pure recessive; a 
male dominant with a female recessive, an impure domi- 
nant; and a male recessive with a female dominant, again 
an impure dominant. Thus the chance of a pure dominant 
appearing would be one in four; that of a pure recessive 
would also be one in four ; while that of an impure dominant 
would be one in two. These deductions from the hypothesis 
are exactly the results obtained by expermient. Again a 
diagram ^ may help to clai'ify the exjplanation : 

Mats 
cella 

® 

® 

This theory has been well called the,nornerstone of Mendel- 
ism : that the germ-cells produced by hybrids are of the pure 
parental ty^pes, and cannot, in consequence, transmit the 
opposite character. The offspring may be free from all tamt 
of the cross. We see also that when Mendel’s law is being 
fulfilled we get continual reversion to type in both directions. 

In this brief and imperfect study of heredity we seem to have 
found one or two facts, but the matter remains almost entirely 
unexplained. Can we fare any better with the notion of 
evolution? 

The doctrine of evolution may be stated in a few v^ords : 
that the different species of animals have sprung from a 
common ancestry; that higher forms of life have evolved 
from lower by a jirocess of gradual and orderly change. As 
Mr Bernard Shaw puts it; 

If you belirvrd that dogs and cats and snakes and birds and 
beetles and oysters and whales and wen and women were all 
separately designed and made and naincd in Eden garden at the 
beginning of things, and have since .survived .simply by reproducing 


cells 


a. I (DD) I pure dominant 

^ ^ (DR)\ . . . ' 

j (DR) / ^ domuiants 

■^V^JmRR) I pure rcceiisive 


‘ Thomson and Geddes, Ewluiiorif p, 135. 
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their kind, then you were not an evolutionist. If you believed, on 
the contrary, that all the different species are modifications, varia- 
tions, and elaborations of one primal stock, or even of a few primal 
stocks, then you were an evolutionist. * 

The bitter contfoversies over the fact of evolution have now 
died down, and few would venture to deny the substantial 
truth of the proposition we have stated. It is indeed the view 
of the plain man now-ndays. Although the doctrine is in- 
separably associated with the name of Darwin, the probability 
of some such truth was discerned by Aristotle and other Greek 
philosoplsers ; while nearer his owij, day Darwin had .several 
predecessors, such as Goethe, Buffon, Lamarck, and Erasmus 
Darwin, his ow'ii grandfather. 

Such a doctrine is obviously of the deepest concern to the 
psychologist and educationist. Indeed, it may be regarded as 
the main contribution that biology has to offer to psychology 
and educational theory. Its far-reaching consequences are 
now being realized, but it will be many years before they can 
be fully worked out in ^practice. Clearly, if evolution applies 
to man’s body it must apply also to his mind. We are certain 
that the higher mental processes are closely correlated wdth 
the activity of the cerebrum, if, indeed, there is not a “one-to- 
one correspondence” between the two. If we admit that the 
cerebrum itself is a product of evolution it is difficult to deny 
the proposition that the mind likewise has evolved from lower 
forms... 

Although the fact of evolution is generally accepted, there is 
much dispute as to the manner of its taking place. Ail agree 
in sefekihg an explanation in the interaction of the living 
organism and its environment, but biologists differ in the stress 
they accord to either factor in the process. Two sharply con- 
trasted views are associated respectively with the names of 
Lamarck and Darwin ; it is therefore permissible to label them 
Lamarckism and Darwinism, or perhaps better, neb-Darwiii- 
isrn in the case of the latter, since Darwin cannot be held 
responsible for all the interpretations put on his work by his 
enthusiastic disciples. 

^ Biuk to Methuselah, p. xix. 
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I.ainarck (1744-1829) was a French naturalist who, acxord- 
irig to Haeckel, the great German. evolutionist, gave “the first 
connected and thoroughly logical exposition of the theory of 
descent.” He stressed the part played by the living organism, 
and oflered the apparently easy and natural explanation oi 
CYolmion that the creature, having an inward urge to i-eaiizc 
its needs and to adapt itself to its environment, changes its 
natural habits and even modifies its bodily structure in order 
to do so. Such modifications, especially any marked use or 
disn!.(' of a bodily organ, are handed on to the offspring, who, 
in tut'!!, I! Kike a further advance in the same direction. Thus ■ 
lu-tv .spoi'ic's gradually emerge from old. 

W'r may illustrate the Lamarckian doctrine by considering 
the (iassical instance of the .giralfe. In order to reach the 
leaves of tiees, the original horse-like animal had habitually ^ 
to stretch its neck, so modifying, however slightly, its bodily 
structure. The progeny would have somewhat longer necks 
tliaii their parents, and, the same environmental stimulus 
persisting, would acquire a further m&dification in the same 
direction. They too would hand on the gains to their off- 
spring, and gradually the enormously long neck would be 
developed. In a word, Lamarck supposed that the environ- 
ment was such that successive generations felt the need to 
stretch their necks, and that they passed on their gains to their 
progeny. 

Lamarck’s doctrine rests on two main assumptions. The 
first Ls just the reality of that inner urge which we have 
been calling 'horme* in previous chapters. The second is that 
modifications acquired by the parents during their lifetiir.e are 
transmitted to the offspring. The latter assumption has given 
rise to a great controversy which has by no means been finally 
settled. We shall return to it in a moment. 

Darwin (1809-1882) deservedly holds the honour of having 
made the world “think in terms of evolution.” Not only did 
he demonstrate the fact of evolution in an argument of wonder- 
ful clarity and power, but he offered an explanation which 
influenced the thought of a generation. He was thought in 
his day to have explained evolution, but this is hardly correct. 
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He put forward and emphasized one or two essential factors 
in the process,, which, as usually happens with the work of 
a great man, were overemphasized by his followers to the 
exclusion of any others. Although Darwinism at the moment 
tends to be discredited, no discredit need fall on Darwin him- 
self, who was a patient, hard-working, clear-sighted naturalist, 
the very model of a man of science. 

What are the essentials of his doctrine? In contradistinc- 
tion to Lamarck, Darwin emphasized the action of the environ- 
ment on the organism. He pointed out that most animals 
are enormously prolific, fhat there w neither room nor food for 
all, and that there is, in consequence, a struggle for existence 
and a survival of the fittest. But why should one individual 
be more fitted than another to survive? Darwin answered 
this question by pointing to the innate variations existing 
between one individual and another. The web of life is so 
intricately woven that even the slightest accidental variadons 
may have a survival value for their possessors, who will conse- 
quently have longer 12fe and larger families than their less 
fortunate brethren. These favourable variations are passed 
on to the next generation, who in turn vary about a new 
mean : again those most favourably endowed survive, pro- 
pagate, and transmit the variations to their offspring. Gradu- 
ally in this way new species would emerge, isolation greatly 
helping the process. All the characteristics which distinguish 
one animal from another are attributed, in the last resort, to 
slight variations in the individuals of some primal stock or 
stocks. 

la the case of the giraffe, for example, we may suppose that 
the animal at one stage of its development was four feet high. 
As it multiplied all the foliage within reach of animals of this 
height would be quickly consumed, and only those taller than 
the normal would survive. This seiection and elimination 
would persist in countless successive generations, the ultimate 
result being the giraffe as we know it to-day. 

Darwin’s theory, then, rests on the assumptions that living 
creatures are very prolific, that they have to struggle for food, 
that variations occur and arc transmissible, that the result is 
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thp survival of the fit and the elimination of the unfit. Natural 
selection is the name given to the process, while survival of the 
fittest more aptly describes the result. 

Darwin recognized two kinds of innate variations ; firstly, 
those slight variations that clustex round a mean type, and, 
secoiidly, those saltatory variations, or sports, w’hich are a 
sudden leap away from the normal. He did not assume that 
tlje variations were other than accidtmtal, but he recognized 
qtiite frankly his profound ignorance of their origin. He 
believed that both kinds were transmissible, but that it was 
by the accumulation of t^e slight variations that new species 
had arisen. 

Others, however, have concentrated on the .sudden, dis- 
continuous variations, or mutations, as they arc now called. 
Oaiion compared organic structure to a polygonal model 
which might suddenly topple over into a new position of 
equilibrium. Profejssor Hugo dc Vries, of Amsterdam, pub- 
lished in I goo The Mutation Theory, in which he gave an account 
of his study of the evening primrose? He found that new 
types suddenly appeared, and that the progeny of these 
mutations did not revert to the original. He argued that the 
raw material of evolution was therefore to be found in these 
mutations, which, however, he regarded as unpi’cdictable and 
not due to environmental causes. Professor MacBride, how- 
ever, sees insuperable objections to this theory. Pie points 
out that mutations occur infrequently, and argiies that, in any 
case, since they arc due to germ-weakening, they are less 
adapted for survival than individuals of the normal type. 
According to him, then, mutations are unpromising material 
for progressive evolution. 

Before attempting to assess the relative values of the rival 
theories wc must briefly examine the question of the trans- 
mission of acquired modifications, which, as we have seen, is 
fundamental to the theory of Lamarck. Acquired modifica- 
tions must be carefully distinguished from both the small, 
innate variations and the stdtatory mutations which Darwin 
and dc Vries respectively bcHeved to be the material sub- 
mitted fjo the winnowing action of natural selection. These 
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modifications now under discussion are the changes induced 
during the lifetime of an individual by peculiarities of use or 
disuse of various organs, by change in surroundings or in 
nurture. The question is, Are these acquired modifications 
transmitted? The view of the plain man is, of course, that 
transmission does take place. He tells us that good-mannered 
parents have, good-mannered children, and will quote numer- 
ous instances to prove^that good and bad modes of life are 
heritable. Yet one may make him pause by pointing out 
that one-armed fathers have two-armed sons, and that there- 
fore one-armedness is aa acquired characteristic which is not 
transmitted. Sir John Adams quot« the sa)dng of the prophet 
Jeremiah that “ the fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the 
children’s teeth arc set on edge,” ^ pointing out that here we 
are not necessarily dealing with cause and effect, and that the 
setting on edge of the children’s teeth may be due to the per- 
sistence of the sour grape in their environment. And a little 
reflection will convince the student that the appearance of the 
parents’ special charatcteristics in their children may be due, 
not to heredity, but to their having been brought up in the 
company of their parents. Such an effect is so like heredity 
that the term ‘social heredity’ has been coined to express it. 
The effects of bodily and social heredity are extremely diffi- 
cult to disentangle, and an appeal to common experience 
fails to settle the question of the transmission of acquired 
characteristics. 

The question was vigorously debated, and seemed at one 
time to be settled. Weismann’s decision against transmission 
was .widely accepted by scientists, and was supposed to have 
given the death-blow to Lamarckism. Certainly it was 
difficult to see how acquired modifications could affect the 
germ-plasm if that germ-plasm had been set apart at a very 
early stage and had taken no part in the development of the 
body. The question was tried at tire bar of experimejit, and 
no evidence tliat transmission did take place was forthcoming. 
Wei.sraann’s own crucial experiment consisted in cutting off 
the tails of mice for generations and observing that the young 
^ Jeremiah xxxi, 29. 



mice persisted in being born with tails. Having m this way 
demoiistraied that acquired taillessness in mice is not a 
hcriiahie characteristic, he triumphantly asserted that acquired 
characteristics could not be transmitted. 

Some, iiowevcr, refused to accept this negative verdict, and 
the wlK>le question has been reopened. Biologists nowadays 
are not wholly convinced that acquired modifications do not 
aflect the germ-plasm. r. 

The efrect.s of an often-repeated stimulus may saturate through 
tlic organism by nerve paths and protoplasmic bridges and the 
Ihient blood j what then precludes them, in some cases at least, 
from reaching even the germ-cells in their recesses ? ^ 

Further, IVeismann’s experiment was childish and silly : it 
can be as well used to defend as to refute Lamarckism, As 
Bernard Shaw points out, the mice did not lose their tails, 
because they did not want to. “A vital conception of evolu- 
tion,” he says, “would have taught Weismann that biological 
problems arc not to be solved by assaults on mice.” ^ 

The mf)st recent chapter in the controversy is the attempt to 
prove that acquired habits arc in some degree transmissible. 
There can be no doubt tliat habits acquired early and per- 
sisted in throughout life do modify the bodily structure of an 
individual. To find an example one has only to think of the 
muscles of the blacksmith. Now the offspring of such indi- 
viduals, if they arc exposed to the same stimulus, acquire the 
habits more easily than their parents, and the structural altera- 
tions arc increased. If the stimulus persists from generation 
to generation the habits and the consequent modificatiOas of 
structure appear on slighter and slighter provocation ; eventu- 
ally they may appear without any stimulus at all. 

Some evidence of the truth of the above proposition is now 
forthcoming : we shall cite the results of one experiment only. 
McDougalH repeatedly placed pure-bred white rats in a tank 
of water from which they could escape to a platform by either 

* Thomson and Geddes, pp. 195, xg6. 

* Back to Methuselah, p. h 
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of two gangways. One or other of the gangways was always 
brightly illuminated from behind, and so wired that in using 
it the rat suffered an electric shock through his feet: thus, in 
order to avoid an unpleasant experience, he had to leave the 
tank by the dark-gangway. McDougall found that initially 
the rats made, on an average, about 165 errors, receiving there- 
fore the same number of shocks, before learning to go by the 
dark route. Continuing his experiments with the progeny of 
the original rats, he found that in the twenty-third genera- 
tion only 25 errors, on an average, were made before the 
desirable habit was acqiffred. Thus the young acquire useful 
habits more easily than their parents, although it probably 
takes thousands of generations for such habits, and any struc- 
tural changes associated with them, to appear independently 
of the ‘lessons.’ 

We have now reached, by. a somewhat circuitous route, a 
provisional answer to our original question: “How do in- 
stincts originate? ” Instincts are racial habits which have prob- 
ably been slowly transhiittcd in the way indicated above. A 
certain race of animals would find itself in circumstances in 
which certain habits would have to be acquired if self- and 
race-preservation were to be achieved. The same circum- 
stances persisting, their progeny would acquire the useful habit 
rather more easily. In successive generations the tendency to 
acquire this habit would become stronger and stronger, and 
eventually the habit would not have to be learned at all. 
Furtherj we must suppose that, behind the habits, certain brain 
and mental structures would be formed and passed on. 

For example, animals in danger would acquire the habit of 
running away, since this reaction deals most effectively with 
the situation. Successive generations would more easily ac- 
quire the habit, until finally it would not need to be acquired at 
all. The engram complex determining the action would then 
develop in the individual independently of his experience, and 
would constitute an instinct. No doubt such a process must 
have been extremely slow, for all our instincts relate to tlie re- 
mote past of the race and to uncivilized existence. But it is 
permissible to hope, especially since man is now taking loimself 
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in hand, tliat we may one day even have instincts relating to 
civiiizt’id life. 

'i'lic foregoing discussion on the factors in evolution Inns 
dearly many applications to psychology’’ and educatiunal 
tijeory. Wc may note, first of all, its bearing’ on the pliilusophy 
of education. Although Darwin himself, while einjihasizing 
the selective action of the environment, did not altogether 
neglect the part played by the living organism, Ins followers 
utterly failed to preserve any such balance, and .soon exalu'd 
the ]-)rincipIe of the siiivival of the littcst into a piiilosophy of 
lil'c. Certain acute minds of his ow'^n day did not fail to see 
whei'c such an exaggeration w'ouhi lead. Samuel Fmtler felt 
.so strongly oiirthc matter that he went the length of attacking 
tlie ptasorial diaractcr of the great naturalist: with more jus- 
tice, pc'i'hajKS, he pointed out that Darvnn had “banished mind 
from the universe.” Huxley declared that Darwinism led one 
to regard “nature as a gladiatorial show.” And we, when wc 
remember the recent World War and the events that led up to 
it, and oliscrve the present throat-cutting competition in in- 
dustry, need no convincing of the pernicious elTects of such a 
doi^trine wdien it is applied to man hinrself and made a justifica- 
tion for acquisitiveness and hate. Perhaps the War, more than 
anything else, has convinced us that survival of the fittest can- 
not and must not be the supreme principle in life. In any case, 
we do not act on it, as witness our hospitals and asylum.s, and 
care of the wounded during and after the War. 

Wc are thus in the midst of a healthy revival of the essential 
doctrine ; that the will-to-live is the chief factor 
in the process ; that it is horme itself that has brought r.'bout 
those dianges in habit and consequent changc.s in structure 
that are the material of evolution. Bergson’s Creative Evolution 
i.s really Lamarckism shorn ofits crudities, and stated in a freijli 
and forceful manner. Further, as we have seen, the difiiculties 
of the alleged non-transmissibility of acquired characteristics 
seem to be breaking down. Certain biologists, too, are even 
sceptical about the importance of natural selection. MacBride 
states, for example, that “pure-line experiments have dealt a 
deadly blow at the idea that natural selection is the main agent 
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in causing evolution.” ^ But it is doing Darwin the barest jus- 
tice to allow that Iris main principle must have been a tremen- 
dously important factor in the process, even if environment 
is probably “the stimulus rather than the efficient cause” of 
evolution. Natueal selection is not now generally held to have 
brougl'U about evolution : it occupies rather “■ the more modest 
position of simply accelerating, retarding or terminating the 
process of otherwise dc;|:ermiried change.” * 

Neo- Darwinism is an impossible creed for the idealist in 
(•ducat Ion. A choice betw’een this and some form of Lamaixk- 
isra Is, for us, one “ultimately between the Herodian and the 
Magian view and treatment of the child.” ® ‘Survival of the 
fittest’ would lead to a policy of selecting only the favoured 
children and neglecting the others : and even if attempts were 
made to train the latter to be fit their success would be the^ 
failure of others. Educational efibrt, in a word, would be 
merely assistance given to Nature in her process of natural 
selection. But our educational creed and policy are otherwise : 
we believe that each 1:hiid born into the world has his own 
peculiar contribution to make to mankind as a whole, and that 
it is the main task of education to enable him to make this con- 
tribution. Thus we aim at providing opportunities for each 
individual to find himself, to achieve his own unique person- 
ality and individuality : in an oft-used slogan which is perhaps 
too narrow to express our full meaning, we talk of erecting 
the ladder “from the gutter to the university,” which he who 
wills may climb. And this is pure Lamarckism. 

The root error of the neo-Dai'winian philosophy would seem 
to spring from its failure to recognize man’s power of taking 
himself in hand. To consider only one example, man need 
not tamely submit to war, folding his hands and saying that, 
after all, struggle for existence is in the nature of things, and 
that he cannot fight Nature. He must rather say that human 
nature can and mxist rise above such levels. Man is not the 
slave of his environment ; not only can he adapt himself to it, 
but he can adapt it to himself, and this he has done in thousands 

^ MacBridc, Evoluibn^ p. 23. 

* Thomson and Geddes, Evoluitotti p. 248. 


* Ibid., p. 176, 
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of ways too obvious to require mention. To speak of educa- 
tion as “adaptation to environment” is only a very partial 
truth, for any satisfactory educative process will result in in- 
creas<*d power, in the individual and in the race, to mould tliat 
environment nearer the heart’s desire. 

7'he discussion touches educational theory at other points 
besides the central one of aim. At the beginnings of popular 
education it was hoped and even belieyed that education, per- 
sisted in for a few generations, would transform human nature 
into something essentially nobler and finer than it had ever 
been before, A belief in the transmi.<Sion of acquired charac- 
teristics was implicit in such hopes, and Weismann’s decision 
came as a grea-t blow to educationists and sociologists. Critics 
of education jeered, and spoke of the educator’s wings having 
, been clipped. Education, they said, was futilei, for each gene- 
ration would have to start again at the beginning, not one 
whit the belter for the efforts expended on its parents. Even 
under this blow, however, educators had the audacity to rear 
their heads ; they were not slow to poinfout that, if Weismann 
were correct, then the task of education was all the greater — 
being nothing less than the saving of each generation from 
barbarism. Some went even farther, completely turning the 
tables on the critics. In Education and the Heredity Spectre Dr 
F. H. Hayward was far from lamenting the non-transmission of 
acquired characteristics ; he argued that the educator ought 
to rejoice that evil habits were not passed on, since he could be 
sure of starting his work without a balance on the adverse side. 

With the question of the transmission of acquired character- 
istics in its present unsettled state, it would not be wise td say 
more. If, however, the work of McDougall and others receives 
substantial corroboration we shall have grounds for hope that 
the habits of one generation will be more readily acquired by 
the next, and that the force of inertia which all educators have 
to overcome will gradually break down. If this is so our re- 
fer seeing that the acquired habits are good is ail 

Dr Hayward and other champions of the Herbar- 
that education is all-powerful too optiihistically 
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ignore the hereditary influences which make themselves felt in 
the intellectual and moral development of any child. In sup- 
port of their case they rightly point to institutions such as the 
Barnardo Homes to show what good nurture and education 
can effect for cliildren of unpromising antecedents. But here- 
dity still steps in, saying, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” Gaiton and his followers, taking the opposite view 
from the Herbartians, preached the importance of heredity. 
We are presented with unsavoury family histories, industri- 
ously investigated on the other side of the Atlantic, which are 
expected to convince us* that all our educational efforts are 
powerless to alter by one jot or one tittle the destiny that has 
been decided by heredity. But Nunn points out that both the 
Herbartians and the Galtonians err in regarding the child as 
something to be moulded, in the one case by education, in the 
other by heredity. He urges what is really the Lamarckian 
view once more, that the principal factor in the process of de- 
velopment is the child himself, and that he can make what use 
he will of his hereditary endowment and his educational op- 
portunities. Nurture does not determine his development any 
more than environment determines evolution ; as for heredity, 
that is not a force outside the child himself, for “ the organism 
and its inheritance are, to begin with, one and the same.” ^ 

The most important application of the fact of evolution to 
educational theory and practice is undoubtedly the doctrine 
of recapitulation, which may be summarized in the somewhat 
startling statement that the individual in his own lifetime 
recapitulates his racial evolution. As MacBride has put it, 
“It l0oks as if certain animals passed through the condition 
of being other animals before they developed into their own 
true selves.” * It is a daring assumption, but it is accepted 
by all naturalists. Evidence in its favour is rightly regarded 
as evidence for the fact of evolution ; and the fact of recapitula- 
tion is one of the main sources of our knowledge of the past 
history of man. 

Recapitulation is the only hypothesis which will explain 

^ Thomson and Gcdclcs, Evolution, p. 1 14. 

* Evolution, p. 37, 



the curious phenomena of deveiopment to be found at ail 
levels of animal life. We must suppose, for example, that the 
frog, at one stage of its racial development, was nothing more 
than a grown-up tadpole. Now in its development it re- 
rnem])crs, as it were, to pass through the tadpole stage on its 

r 

instances, and we are assured by embryoiogiste that man 
himself is no exception to this general law of recapitulation, 
in respect of his physical nature at least. The organism, 
during the prenatal months, repeats in a blurred and fore- 
shortened vvay the ascent of man frofn the lowest forms of life. 
Professor Stanley Hall, a great authority on the subject oi 
hurttan devei»pment, believes that after birth the recapitula- 
tion is continued : wc shall return to his argument in a follow- 
ing chapter. 

Now. since body and mind have evolved together we should 

d 

a].so be true in a mental sense. Remembering our tentative 


is transmitted, and that changes of structure are probably 
secondary to this, we may even believe that mental recapitula- 
tion may be more important than bodily recapitulation. There 
is much evidence that in his mental development the child 
recapitulates some of the history of his ancestors. The fact 
of the gradual ripening of instincts and the truth underlying 
James’s “law of transitorinessi”^ are almost certainly to be 
explained by recapitulation. Stanley Hail bases his monu- 
mental Adolesceme on thlz principle of parallelism between 
racial and indiyidual development. Others have moted 
parallels between the mental life of children and that of 
savages in their fondness for toys, their liking for bright 
colours and personal adornment, their drawings, and gene- 
rally in their emotional life. Such parallels, of course, do not 
prove anything, but they are suggestive, and they corroborate 
the belief in recapitulation wliich has its foundations else- 
where. We can, indeed, believe with Herbert Spencer that 
“the mind, like the body, has a predetermined course of 
* See p. 70. 
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evolution,” a course which, in broad outline at least, is deter- 
mined. by the past history of the race. 

Such a doctrine, if true, must be of profound importance 
in education. Many have stated and sought to apply the 
dictum that the child must learn as the race has learned. 
Goethe gave it perhaps its fiist exnlicit statement when he 
said, “Although the world in general advances, the youth 
must always start agaii| from the beginning and as an indi- 
vidual traverse the epochs of the world’s culture.” Hegel 
supported the position thus: “In the progress of the school- 
room we may recognize? the course of the education of the 
world, drawn, as it w'cre, in shadowy outline”; while one of 
the famous educational maxims of Herbert Spencer was that 
“the education of the child must accord both in mode and 
arrangement with the education of mankind considered 
historically.” Clearly these philosophers and educationists 
believed that such a doctrine was a fundamental principle 
of education. As Plato, in order to discover the nature of 
justice, had to constnlfct a state in which he hoped to find 
individual justice “ writ large,” so many educationists hope, in 
the broad sweep of history, to find “ writ large” the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Ziller, a pupil and disciple of Herbart, gave the doctrine 
its first explicit application to educational practice in his 
“culture-epoch” scheme; and it was owing chiefly to his 
somewhat narrow and circumscribed interpretation that 
the doctrine ibr a while fell into disrepute. Criticisms of 
recapitulation in education are many; but it seems to the 
presant writer that they arc levelled at foolish and unimagina- 
tive applications of the principle rather than at the principle 
itself, which stands on solid rock. With the advent of modern 
psychology, indeed, and with the careful scrutiny of and reflec- 
tion on teaching method so characteristic of modern pedagogy, 
the doctrine has emphatically reasserted itself, and bids fair to 
become generally accepted as a cardinal principle of education. 

Mr Benchara Branford, for example, a firm believer in 
recapitulation, h not so much concerned to deduce it from 
philosophical, psychological, or biological principles as to 
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argue that the doctrine must stand or fall by the way it works 
in practice. He asks teachers to observe that the best methods 
of teaching are, as a matter of fact, echoes of the ways in w'hich 
the race learned ; thus regarding parallelism as no doctrinaire 
theory, but as a broad and fair summary of teacliing ex- 
perience itself. He indicates many applications to the teach- 
ing of mathematics, and states his belief that, “whether or not 
parallelism is a literal incontrovertible fact, it is demonstrable 
that tlie most effective presentations of mathematics are those 
which follow the historical evolution,” 

While the principle applies to edtication in its widest and 
most comprehensive sense, it is perhaps in the teaching of 
various subjects that it finds its detailed applications. Thus 
a study of literature might well begin with fairy-tales, myths, 
and legends, going on through tale.s of adventure to the study 
of poetry and philosophical literature : similarly, a scheme for 
teaching musical appreciation would most properly be based 
on the recapitulative principle. A broad acceptance of the 
principle is really implied in Armstrox%’s heuristic method of 
teaching science — that method by which the child is put in 
the position of the discoverer and allowed to find out things 
for himself. In mathematics the principle has far-reaching 
applications both to schemes of work and to individual topics,^ 
One example must suffice. In 1923 appeared the Mathe- 
matical Association’s report, The Teaching of Geometry in Schools, 
a compilation of valuable suggestions from teachers of learn- 
ing and experience. One of its main recommendations is that 
the teaching of school geometry should be divided into three 
stages : (i) experimental, (ii) deductive, (iii) logical. Little is 
said about history in this report, and the above conclusion 
is a summary of collective experience rather than the working 
out of a theory. But although this is the case, the stages can 
equally well be deduced from the history of the subject, corre- 
sponding as they do to (i) the Egyptian, stage, (ii) the stage of 
Thales and the early Greeks, and (iii) the stage of Euclid and 
the great Greek geometers. 

* See Nunn, T7i« Ttexfmg ef Algebra, and B. Branford M Study of Matkt- 
matical Education. 
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We must leave to the reader the task of working out the 
princ iple in detail with regard to the subject in which he is 
most interested, and of comparing the results of such a study 
with his own experience of teaching. He will do well to 
remember that injracial learning there were many blind alleys, 
and to reserve the liberty of idealizing the course of history 
ivhcre he thinks fit. He must make broad applications, 
realizing that common ^sense and the fruits of expeiience are 
not to be surrendered to any theory, how^ever plausible. Even 
if the suggestion implied in the doctrine does nothing more 
than send 1dm to the histftry of his subject, it will have achieved 
something of great value. But the 'teacher will probably find 
that the history of racial learning will confirm his best methods 
of inducing the individual to learn, and also suggest to him 
uew and fruitful methods of exposition. 
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: CHAPTER VI ’ 

'-^BROAD FEATURES OF HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 

In addition to the instincts we havcAo recognize and study 
certain innate tendencies of the human mind that are of a 
general rather than a specific character. They can hardly be. 
called instincts, since they are not dispositions determining 
particular mode of action in a particular situation, but are 
rather .seen to be general modes of behaviour in which variuus 
iustinr-ts manifest themselves. Such general innate tendencies 
^ arc sympathy, suggestion, imitation, play, and habit or 
rotitine. The first three we shall leave for consideration in 
a future chapter j here we shall concern ourselves with the 
tendency to repeat t&c familiar and the tendency to play, both 
of great importance in education, V' 

Professor Sir T. Percy Nunn points out that the activities of 
man generally assume either a conservative or a creative form, 
and that the routine tendency is the typical manifestation of 
the former. We all tend to do things apparently for no other 
reason than that we have done them before, and that they are 
familiar to us. McDougMl talks of ‘‘ the tendency for every 
process to be repeated more readily in virtue of its previous 
occurrence and in proportion to the frequency of its previous 
repetitions” ; ^ while one of Spearman’s principles of cogni- { 
tion is that “ the occurrence of any cognitive event produces | 
a tendency for it td occur afterwards.’’ ® This tendency, | 

which makes generaUy for inertia, is far^^R^ being a wholly I; 

regrettable characteristic of human nature, although, like any | 
other, it may get out of gear and fail to preserve its pi'oper ? 
place in our mental economy. It operates in the hundreds of 
actions wc pciform every day without troubling to think, such 
as waking, sleeping, dressing, eating, much of our work, and 

^ An Introduction to Social Psychology), pp. 1 15, 1 16. 

* The J/ature Inklligtuce* end the Principles of Cognition, p, 132. 
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other occupations. Our power to do such things by routine 
sets our minds free to deal with higher matters. 

Tlie tendency to repeat would seem to be one of the most 
fundamental characteristics of life. Our very bodies are 
rhythmical in their action, as in the beating of the heart and 
breatiiing ; and our joy in rhythmical activities is as old as 
life itself It is, as Stanley Hall says, “as if the waves of the 
primeval sea whence we came still beat in them,’* ^ We 
rejoice in dancing, and our pleasure in it is due to the same 
fundamental cause whether the rhythm be crude and un- 
relined or sublimated inlo forms of the highest art, as in the 
Russian Ihillet. Similarly, rhythm is at the root of all music, 
from tlie beating of barbaric toimtoms, -whore music and 
rhythm are one, to the gloriously exhilarating Scherzo in the 
Mnth Symphony, And any merit that the decadent jazz may 
possess is due to its often quite superb rhythm. 

Since the tendency is so deeply rooted in us, it is not surpris- 
ing to find it strikingly manifested in young children. One has 
only to watch a young1:hild at play to see endless repetition of 
the same action. A jig-saw puzzle will be put together again 
and again ; a toy train will repeat the same journey until its 
unwearied owner is taken to bed ; and a little tune mastered 
on the piano will be played until grown-up people are thor- 
oughly tired of it. Everything in the child’s life has to be done 
in the manner to which he is accustomed, and friction is most 
easily avoided if novelties are sparingly introduced. It is sheer 
love of repetition that constitutes the attraction of those ancient 
games accompanied by songs such as “Here we go gathering 
nuts in May ” ; and of those meaningless jargons, no doubt very 
ancient too, that are employed to count out the company in 
order to solve the knotty problem of who is to hide and who is 
to seek. And one secret of the popularity of certain stories with 
children is the repetition they contain. The classical instance 
is, of course, the story of Goldilocks and the three bears, where 
all tbc situations, actions, speeches, and article.s of furniture are 
repeated three times : and this famous narrative must not be 
related in synoptic form if the approval of a child audience is 
^ Ackiiscmce., vol, i, p. an. 
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to be gained. Kipling has recognized the principle of repeti- 
tion with conspicuous success in his Jmt So Stories, vmtvt he 
does not scruple to repeat situations and forms of words 
exactly, “The great, grey-green, greasy Limpopo river, all set 
about with fever trees,” is indeed just a chorus, like the chorus 
of a ballad, in which the audience is permitted and encouraged 
to join; and a group of children to whom “The Elephant’s 
Cliild ” is read will always chant this wonderful refrain when it 
comes along. 

Now the psychological explanation of the attraction of repe- 
tition is the same in all ca^es : it is jtfst the joy of mastery. In 
the stories and ballads the audience, whether of children or 
grown-ups, likes to take part, which the provision of repetition 
or chorus enables it to do. In psychological language we say 
I* that th(‘ instinct of self-assertion is at work. Repetition is the 
easiest channel of self-assertion, and positive self-feeling is en- 
gendered when sogaething familiar occurs. No doubt the 
highest forms of self-assertion are found in creative work, but 
the average person is content to plodMong, asserting himself 
over his environment by doing again what he has done in the 
past. We all know the tiresome person who has an apt proverb 
to deal with any situation that arises, whose clichi prevents him 
from being overwhelmed though the heavens fall. And the 
young child, since his mental and physical powers are limited, 
naturally achieves much of his self-assertion in repeating the 
familiar. Our innate tendency to repetition, then, has been 
fostered in the interests of the self-assertive instinct. 

The connexion between the two, however, is rather more 
comple.x than this, for the one reacts on the other. It i:. true 
that when wc desire self-assertion we tend to repeat the 
familiar, but in so doing we improve our powers by practice : 
the activity that is repeated then becomes a better channel of 
self-assertion and paves the way to a fuller self-realization. For 
example, one would rather play a familiar game than a new 
one, since positive self-feeling Is more likely to be found in the 
former ; hut the practice so obtained improves our playing of 
that game, which in consequence becomes a better means than 
ever of expressing an important part of ourselves. The reason 
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for our strong conservatism in such matters would seem to be 
the power of repetition to improve the channel of self-assertion, 
which self-assertion originally started. 

An instance noted by the writer may bring out the point. 

A boy of fifteen nibnths old, when put to bed, would lie awake , 
repeating his rapidly increasing vocabulary one word after 
another. The desire for positive self-feeling no doubt impelled 
him to repeat what he eould already perform, but the repeti- 
tion constituted practice, and the gains of each day were con- 
solidated. This particular channel of self-assertion eventually 
became so important to boy that throughout his childhood 
his linguistic powers, both oral and written, were remarkable. 

Thus repetition need not be a means of intellectual stagna- 
tion in children. Providing at first a ready means of self-asscr- 
fion, it results in the formation and consolidation of engram- 
complexes which are, in turn, the basis of still more successful 
self-assertion. This being so, the ten4ency must not be 
neglected by the educator who wishes to follow in Nature’s 
ways. 

It is in this routine tendency that the teacher finds his charter 
for the drill which experience has taught him to be needful in 
effective teaching. We all know well that the path of learning 
cannot always be easy and full of novelty, and we rightly look 
askance at any psychological doctrine wliich condemns neces- 
sary repetition. It is not long since teachers who valued their 
reputation for being up to date in their methods made serious 
attempts to eliminate repetition on the grounds that it con- 
stituted drudgery for the child : many, however, found that the 
results failed to justify such an interpretation of the doctrine of 
interest. It is satisfactory to know that we are, after all, basing 
our teaching method on sound psychology when we require 
tables, formula;, and conjugations to be learned by rote, and 
even allow them to be chanted in. chorus in the good old- 
fiishioned way. We must, however, bear in mind the fact that 
such learning is not to be regarded as an end in itself, but only 
as a consolidation, by Nature’s own method, of a basis for 
future creative work. Further, the memorizing must be in- 
telligent; tables, for example, must be constructed by the 
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children themselves before they are committed to memory^ and 
the le.'irning of a formula must be the end of a reasoning pro- 
cess, not the start. 

One need not enumerate examples of teaching where the re- 
petition tendency may be used, for every teaCher who has tried 
to pilot a class through a syllabus knows them well enough. 
l.et one sutfice. There is no method of obtaining speed and 
accuracy in arithmetic except continual drill in its various 
operntions. Dr Ballard, in his recent delightful book/ pro- 
fesses himself old-fashioned enough to believe that, however 
‘ intelligent’ the working of a sum may be, it is useless unless the 
answer is correct : and here certainly he will get most people to 
agree with hint. The teacher of arithmetic, then, should drill 
his pupils until they get right answers automatically ; in doing 
so lie will find that success in mechanical sums is sufficient 
achievement in self-assertion to justify their drudgery from the 
point of view of the pupil. It is a mistake to suppose that ordi- 
nary arithmetic need be continually disguised in ‘interesting’ 
problems about apples, oranges, or elephants. 

Turther, the routine tendency affords ample justification for 
order in school, if such justification is necessary, as perhaps it 
is in these days of doctrines of ‘self-expression.’ Every practical 
teacher knows how much time and energy are saved by having 
a settled procedure; and psychology tells him that His desire 
for having things done decently and in order is in accordance 
with child-nature. Children themselves much prefer order to 
disorder, and regard it as no hardship to be required to do 
things in a relatively stereotyped fashion and as a matter of 
course. "■ 

We may find here, if we care, an argument for that bug- 
bear of the modernist in education, the time-table. Such a 
time-honoured institution has its justification in the conserva- 
tive side of child-nature and cannot therefore be wholly bad. 
A time-table must not, of course, be allowed to cramp creative 
and original work ; the wise teacher will regard it as his servant, 
not his master. 

The main secret of effective discipline in school and class lies 

* 7t4xehing tiut Essgntials of Arithmetic. 
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in the establishment and maintenance of a good routine. As 
Professor Nunn has expressed it,. 

The routine tendency should be allowed to act in school, as in 
the wider social community, like the fly-wheel whose momentum 
keeps a machine j,n orderly motion, overcomes obstacles, and carries 
it past the ‘dead-points,’ where the prime motive forces cease for 
an instant to act.^ 


reader knows what we arc talking about. We may say in pass- 
ing, however, that play is no simple phenomenon, and that it’ 
is not always easy to distinguish it from work. Our discussion 
may help to clarify these points. • 

Various attempts, interesting and important, have been 
made to supply an expiana,tion of the native tendency tp play. 
The German poet Schiller, and later the enginecr-philbsopher 
Herbert Spencer, argued that play was the expression of a sur-’ 
plus of energy. The young creature, bcihg fed and defended 
by its parents, Ims more energy than it needs for maintenance 
and growth, and it expends the surplus in play. Now this may 
be true up to a point, but it is a hopelessly ihadequate explana- 
tion of the plienomenon. For one thing, it does not explain 
why play takes definite fprms instead of being a mere' & 
discliarge of energy ; for another, it fails to expjlain why we 
play when we are tired. Again, as Professor Nunn has pointed 
out in an admirable illustration,® while we can imagine the 
surplus steam of an engine being turned to good account in 
various ingenious ways, we cannot imagine it being used to 
make the engine itself a better engine: but this is exactly what . 
play does for the growing individual, enabling him to find his ' 
own powers, jjhysical, mental, and moral. We shall see, however, 

Education : its Data and First Principles, p. 70. 

* Ihid., p. 80. * Ibid., pp, 80, 8r. 
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that if we think of the surplus energy as psychical rather than 
physical the theory can be restated in a more coitvincing way. 

Of great educational importance is the practice theory of 
play, first suggested by Malcbranchc, and later developed and 
defended by Karl Groos in his two works, The Play of Animals 
' and 7 he Play of Man. Gouisidering first the less complex pheno- 
menon of play in the animal world, he notes that it is the 
higher, not the lower animals that play. Higher animals, stich 
as the cat and clog, are helpless when born, and have a period 
of immaturity during which they are dependent on their 
parents for protection and the provision of the necessities of 
life; this period they utilizTe for play. Lower animals, on the 
other hand, suedi as the ant and the bee, are from the start per- 
fectly adapted to their surroundings ; they fend for themselves 
straightaway, and spend no time whatever in frivolity. Groos 
'notes furdier that the form of play in the higher animals antici- 
pates the serious activities of their adult lives ; thus the kitten 
in its play chases any* moving o])ject, so perfecting itself in the 
art of catching mice. Hie puppy, toe^, plays at fighting, so 
practising an art that will stand it in good stead later on. He 
concludes that the essence of play is its biological utility; he 
sees in it the exercise of instincts before they are needed for 
serious use, such exercise leading to the skill that will be neces- 
sary in the future. Play is teleological, alw'ays anticipating the 
future needs of the animal. 

Such a theory is highly plausible. Groos seems to be correct 
in viewing helplessness at birth, a period of immaturity, and the 
impulse to play as different aspects of a single phenomenon. 
His argument is strengthened by the additional consideration 
that the higher the position in the scale of intelligence to which 
the animal ultimately rises, the longer is the period of imma* 
' turity accorded by Nature, and the more pronounced is the im- 
pulse to play. Now we have seen that intelligence depends on 
the degree to which the instincts are plastic: those animals, 
such as the bee, that are born with stereotyped modes of re^ 
action in virtue of which tliey are perfectly adapted to their 
environment throughout life, behave on an instinctive rather 
than an intelligent level. But the plastic instincts, which are the 
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raw material of intelligent behaviour, need a period of adapta- 
tion in the life of each individual, and such a period is provided 
during the months or years of immaturity. That is to say, it is 
tho5;(,’ animals which, by reason of the high level of intelligence 
tliey are destined jo reach, are helpless at birth and therefore 
reanire education that have an impulse to play and are pro- 
vided \vith a period of life in which to exercise that impulse. 
We are asked, then, to conclude — and it seems difficult to resist 
such a conclusion~that play is Nature’s mode of education, in 
the sense of adaptation to environment. The need for educa- 
tion consists in helplcssnsss at birth, the possibility of it arises 
from the plasticity of instincts, the time given for it is the period 
of immaturity, the method of it is play; and all of these are 
concomitant phenomena in the animal woi'ld. 

How far can the theory be applied to the play of man? Is 
his play biologically useful in preparing him for the serious 
business of manhood? It can certainly be maintained that a 
boy playing at soldiers and a girl nursing* a doll may both be 
preparing for serious adult activities. No doubt the theory 
loses its beautiful simplicity when applied to the multifarious 
forms of cliildren’s play; but Groos argues that these many 
forms are themselves anticipatory of the complexity of activities 
in which man engages, and that in his play the boy is uncon- 
sciously ‘ trying out ’ various possible occupations of manhood. 

One may feel that Professor Stanley Hall is being unduly 
severe when he describes this striking and ingenious argument 
as “very partj^al, superficial, and perverse,” since “it ignores 
the past where lie the keys to all play activities.” ^ But doubt- 
less ^ere is much in his objection. According to him, the child 
is not so much rehearsing the serious activities of his own adult 
life as barking back to and recapitulating tliose of his I’cmote 
ancestors. Play is x-eminiscent rather than anticipatory, exer- 
cising 

many atavistic and rudimentary functions, a nurjober of which will 
abort bt;fore maturity, but which live themselv^ out in play like 
the tadpole’s tail, that must be both developed and used as a 
stimulus to the growth of legs which wilibtherwise never maturc.‘ 


^ Adolescence, p. aoa. 
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Now we can cite many instances of play wMch readily fall 
under a general theory of reminiscence. Clearly the play of 
the kitten and the puppy can be explained by this theory 
as rciKlily as by that of biological utility. Hide-and-seek, 
chasing, hunting and fishing, stone- throwing, the building 
of houses and shelters, especially in trees, the fascination of 
cavf's, all remind us strongly of the youth of the race. It is be- 
1 cause of reminiscence, says Stanley i|all, that “ the heart of 
I youth goes out into play as into nothing else, as if in it man 
irciuembcred a lost paradise.” ^ And since, according to the 
.same authority, the whole of development consists in a recap- 
itulation of racial history, 'Vve can believe readily enough that 
in our play we^recapitulate certain activities of primitive man. 
Not unconnected with the theory of reminiscence, but 
^ worthy of special explanation and emphasis, is what we may 
rail tiie cathartic theory of play. ‘ Catharsis,’ a word taken 
from the writings of Aristotle, seems to have been originally 
a medical term, meaning a ‘purge.’ ® The great philoso pher 
u s e d it to describ^the effect. of as me di- 

cine purges tKe Body, so tragedy p ur g e g the so\|j.. When we 
_ wufhesriBe 'M of a tragedy our pent-up emotions are 

relieved; we project ourselves into the part of the hero, ex- 
perience to some extent the feelings he portrays, and go 
through the emotional conflict with him to the end. And since 
in all true tragedy this conflict is resolved, the spectator has 
his emotions purified and elevated by the spectacle. Now this 
purgative or cathartic action is by no mean,s confined to 
tragedy ; it applies equally well to a good farce. If we ask why 
we enjoy the antics of a knockabout comedian who smashes 
crockery, trips up policemen, and generally plays the fool, we 
are bound to answer that it is because we like to see others do 
the things that we are too well-Vjehaved to do ourselves. Civil- 
ized lichaviour is rather a strain at times, and kicking over the 
traces at second hand, or by projection, is better than never 
kicking over them at all. In farce, as in tragedy, by project- 
ing ourselves into the hero, and experiencing with him the more 
^ AMescencty p. 203. 

* See Burnet, Aristotle an Education, pp. 124, 123. 
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or less violent emotions he portrays, wc relieve our pent-up 
feelings. 

Does this doctrine of catharsis help us to understand play? 
it seems to the present writer that such a notion constitutes the 
most comprehensive formula yet offered. Play is cathartic in 
its action; that is to say, it provides an outlet for certain pent- 
up instincte and emotions which, whether in childhood or in 
adult life, cannot find sufficient direct expression. In civilized 
life the instinct of pugnacity, for example, finds insufficient 
scope for exercise. By nature we are fighters, and fight we must, 
so the civilized man fights in play. Every game is a sham fight, 
in which no blood is shed, or even anger displayed, but which 
nevertheless relieves the energy of this instinst, providing a 
vicarious channel for its expression. To say that play is a 
lUjcans of riischarging surplus energy would seem to be true if, , 
ajfreeing with tlail that “play has as much soul as body,” ^ we 
raejiin l>y * energy ’ that psycliic energy of which the instincts are 
the foimtamheads. This same notion of catharsis, or purging of 
emotions by vicarious ibrms of expression, readily explains the 
phenomenon of make-believe play, as wc shall see in a moment. 

In spite of i-Ialfs condemnation of Groos, we must see that 
the various theories are complementary rather than contra- 
dictory. We have just indicated a means of reconciling the 
theory of surplus energy with that of catharsis. Further, the 
latter may be regarded as an extension of the theory of reminis- 
cence, for the emotions that are purged in play are just those 
piimary emotions inseparably connected with the instincts, 
which, as wc have seen, are dispositions to certain activities in- 
herited from our ancestors. Reminiscent play is a means of 
discharging the energy of these instincts in a harmless, nay, in 
a profitable fiishion, For such purging of emotions that would 
otherwise tend to be repressed is clearly of biological utility, 
preparing m for a civilized form of adult life, and helping to 
keep us civilized when we are grown up, llius, in the notion 
of useful catharsis, we appi’oach a reconciliation between the ' 
forward look of Groos and the backward look of Hall. And we 
may point out, too, that both may well be correct if the adult 
^ Adoksemet, p. 003. 
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activities in question are simple and ancient modes of life. 
While Hail is probably sound in bis contention that “ true play 
never practises what is phyletically new,” ^ we can see that it 
may practise what is not racially new. The play of children 
may, at one and the same time, be the recapitulation of an- 
cestral activities and the anticipation of the adult activities of 
the individual himself, provided that the latter are what tlie 
race has done for countless generations. We see this clearly 
when civilization rclap.scs into barbarism, as it did in 1914. No 
doubt the men who, in their boyhood, had played hide-and- 
seek, constructed shelters, and thrown stones, received the im- 
pulse to do such things from their ancestors ; but at the same 
time it was play of this kind that later produced skill in the arts 
of trench-warfare and bombing. 

, All the theories arc required to give a comprehensive ac- 
count of a very complex phenomenon, and to explain amo§g 
them the various forms of play. It is well worthy of note that 
the theories of biological utility, reminiscence, and catharsis 
agree in seeing the instincts at work in'T’lay* The theory of a 
surplus of physical energy is most inadequate in its neglect of 
the instincts as springs of psychic energy. As already men- 
tioned, it signally fails to explain why we play when we are 
tired, and yet this is one of the most curious and interesting 
aspects of the play activity. A business-man, for example, on 
returning home may easily be too tired to lay a carpet, and yet 
find energy to play a game of golf or go fishing. Where docs 
this energy come from? The explanation probably lies in the 
fact that the golf and the fishing are sustained by instinctive 
energ>9 in the one case from the combative instinct, in the 
other from the food-seeking instinct ; while the laying of carpets 
has no such dynamic behind it. Instincts may be regarded as 
stores of psychic energy that can be lapped when the energy de- 
fived from less well-established sources is on the point of failure. 
But an yfurtlier attempt to explain this would involve thepsycho- 
physical problem, which we decided earlier to leave on one side.® 

* Adalescencfi p, S 03 . 

* Sf^t: "Nunn i Education : its Data and First Principles^ p. 73. andMcDougall, 
An OuUim of Abnormal Psychology^ pp. 58 et seq. 
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The proposition that play is Nature’s mode of education, 
which is a summary of Groos’ argument, is confirmed by the 
other theories, and may be taken as a working hypothesis by 
the educator. For education must always have a backward 
look, seeking to qpnserve the best of man’s past; and Hall 
teaches us that play is Nature’s means of doing so. Again, one 
of the main tasks of education is the sublimation and redirec- 
tion of instinctive energy; this, according to the cathartic 
theory, is the effect of play. Thus the educator who would pro- 
ceed ‘according to nature’ ignores play at the risk of stultify- 
ing liis efforts.. 

One of the most interesting and hnportant forms of play is 
make-believe. All children in their play assurne various rSUs 
and enact them with remarkable concentration and fidelity to 
real life, becoming engine-drivers, milkmen, tram-conductors, 
coalheavers, teachers, as their fancy takes them. Now it* 
would be a very superficial explanation of this feature of child- 
behaviour to say that it is due to imitation. No doubt the imi- 
tative impulse is at woi^, but it supplies only the material and 
the setting of the play. Groos, as we have seen, explains make- 
believe play as an unconscious preparation for adult life — as 
an experimenting with life ; but perhaps a more satisfying and 
convincing explanation can be found on the lines of the cath- 
artic theory. The child, in his usual surroundings, does not 
find sufiicient scope for all his instincts, notably his instinct of 
self-assertion ; his cnviroimient, physical and social, is rather 
too much for Ips limited powers, and he cannot dominate it as 
hfj desires. In his make-believe play he finds a channel for the, 
reliefiof the pent-up energy' of this instinct. As an imaginaryj 
tram-conductor or teacher he achieves the positive self-feeling 
for wliich his prosaic environment gives him insufficient op- 
portunity. lit all make-believe play, then, we must look for 
a discharge of instinctive energy that would otherwise be 
bottled up, 

A very interesting aspect of the phenomenon of make- 
bdieve is the creation by the clfild of an alUr ego and other 
imaginary companions. Most children, at one stage of their 
development, live in a world of fantasy peopled by creatures 
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talking at the age of three or fotir of his own little boy, a being 
who had the most extraordinary adventures and who could 
be incredibly naughty on occasion. He would run across the 
street in front of fast-moving buses and escape unharmed, he 
lived near a station where he could sec trains all day, and 
he eventually acquired a father and a mother who indulged 
him on every possible occasion. This^s only the merest sketch 
of an example of a curious but almost universal pheno- 
menon of child-life. Clearly the imaginary companion is 


m ms own image, ana on rum are lasienea me enua s own 
unfulfilled desires. The form he takes and the actions he 
performs are the complement to the actual circumstances of 
his creator; his boldnc^, good fortune, and naughtiness must 
be regarded as compensations for the timidity, dullness, and 


of life has a cathartic effect on the chMd’s emotions; pent-up 
emotional energy is discharged at second hand. Further, this 
projection of himself into an imaginary being must be a power- 
ful factor in the child’s becoming conscious of himself as an 
agent who thinks, feels, and acts. 

No student of child-psychology can afford to neglect any 
opportunity of making a first-hand study of child-fantasy, 
which affords so valuable an index to the emotional life of the 
child and indicates so clearly his unfulfilled desires. Modern 
literature ‘contains many examples of such studies put in a 
delightful form. Peter Pan, for example, lives the fife of 
superb adventure that is an unfulfilled desire of the normal 
boy, and the secret of his universal appeal lies here. He is 
to fiy, to hold converse with fairies, to be on terms of 
intimacy with Red Indians, to cope successfully with pirates, 
and to dominate his companions. Moreover, he never grows 
and therefore never has to leave this delightful world. 

for the affection in which he is held 
i all feel, deep down in our hearts, 




White Bird Barrie gives us the story of Peter in its true setting: 
it is a saga spun in fantasy by a little boy, David, under the 
kindly encouragement of a friendly old bachelor whom he 


second fiddle to Christoj^er Robin^ always admitting his m» 
tellectuai superiority, and consoling him in. trouble. 

Such writers have set out deliberately to portray the child 
in literature : in our wealth of fairy-tales, however, we have 
him portrayed spontaneously and unconsciously. Fairy- 
tales may be regarded as ready-made child-fantasies which 
the child remakes rather than makes-~-imaginary worlds that 
are provided for him rather than constructed by himself. 
And we may confidentTy assume that it is on account of their 
entire suitability to the emotional needs of the average child 
that certain tales have survived from generation to generation. 
Many of them are the same story in different settings. On the 


Babes m the Wood ; on the other we haye massed forces of 
cruel stepmothers, powerful giants, wicked uncles, and male- 
volent witchef. The plot usually consists in the persecution 
of the former by the latter, and the subsequent turning of the 
tabl^ with the help of a fairy godmother or other super- 
■naturaf being. " " 

Now such stories, however fantastic and unreal, are ad- 
mirable settings into wdiich the child can project himself, his 
emotional life, and his domestic situations. He identifies 
himself, of course, with the hero, following his adventures with 
breathless interest because he himself is the hero for the time 
being. He feels, subconsciously perhaps, that in real life he 
himself is persecuted, being put to bed, kept out of sight on 
important occasions, and set to perform disagreeable tasks; 
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and in the tale he finds a situation which in all essentials is his 
own situation. He identifies the persecutors of the hero with 
those who discipline him and thwart his desires; and the 
triumph of the hero is the counterpart of his own desire to 
assert himself. Thus his own instincts find catharsis when he 
projects himself into the masterful hero of the tale. 

An interesting character in many fairy-tales is the wicked 
stepmother. She must be considered in connexion with the 
beneficent fairy-godmother who comes along as a dea ex 
machina to put matters right for the hero. Both are counter- 
parts of the mother in rea} life, the former in her sterner char- 
acter of one who has to discipline the child, the latter in her 
fonder aspect bf one who, in his earliest days, ran invariably 
to his assistance and denied him nothing. The part played 
#■ J>y the lairy-godmother represents the child’s desire that his 
mother’s fondness will triumph over her apparent hardness. 

One must not suppose that the child consciously identifies 
him.self with the hero, saying, “That is my situation, and this 
is how I should like to deal with it.” The tales are, in any 
case, grotesque exaggerations of the child’s real situation, but 
*. this need not blind us to their essential fitness. The child 
has not yet developed the power of subtle analysis, and a 
broad caricature will make more appeal to him than a sober 
statement of probability. He feels rather than knows that the 
tale is about himself. Nor need we suppose that the makers 
of such tales wrote them as riders on propositions in child- 
psychology ; their underatanding of child-naturG was probably 
more intuitive than intellectual. No doubt a sifting process 
has gone on; the tales which have come down to us have had 
a survival value on account of their fitness, while many hot so 
good have been forgotten. * ^ ^ 

In connexion with make-believe play, imaginary com- 
panions, and fairy-tales a curious attitude of the child has 
often been noted. While be revels in such products of the 
' imagination, he is frequently uncompromising in his demand 
for exact truth. Why should this be so? We cannot suppose 
i that the child finds the distinction between fact and fancy 
ready made. Our perceptions of what we are plea.sed to caU 
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lacts and the figments of our imaginations are alike mental 
events ; and it is only by experience and by the confirming of 
one sense by another that we are eventually able to infer that 
behind the facts there is an external world, while behind the 
fencies there is no such world. When the child has begun to 
grasp this distinction he frequently asks of a story, “Is it 
true?” but the experienced story-teller knows that he is 
equally well satisfied to disten either to a true tale or to a fairy- 
story. The (niestion is probably to be interpreted as, “into 
which world am I to fit this story, the world of fact or the 
world of fancy?” Whdn he gets his answer he switches on 
the relevant set of ideas, applying the standard of rigorous 
truth only to die ‘true* story. 

In a similar fiisliion he learns to keep apart the two worlds 
of reality and fantasy in his own life. When incongruities 
come along he will frequently solve cne clash of ideas by an 
ingenious ‘ lib.’ Thus the small boy already mentioned, when 
asked whether he had ever seen one of his creatures, in an 
unguarded moment refilied in the negative. His questioner, 
pursuing his advantage, asked, “Then how do you know what 
he does? ” d'he child, however, triumphantly closed the discus- 
sion by replying glibly, “Because I had a letter from him, and 
1 have torn it up.” 

We did not, at the beginning of our discussion, attempt to 
define play or to distinguish it from work: such a definition 
and a distinction are indeed somewhat difficult. No doubt 
we may say tlitii work is something we have to do, while' play 
is something that we can do if we like; that work is activity 
pursued for an end beyond itself, while play has no such end. 
Yet such statements do not get to the root of the matter. The 
enthusiastic teacher, for example, pursues his work for its own 
sake, finding in it the realization of his highest self. We might 
say that his work is like play, were not such a statement 
liable to be misinterpreted by the critics of the teaching pro- 
fession. On the other hand, for the boy at a public school who 
is driven from his hobby to compulsory games play is remark- 
ably like work. The truth of the matter is that the distinction 
lies not in the activities themselves, but in the attitude of the 
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doer to%vard them. If we perform any activity joyfully and 
of our own accord, with a minimum of external compulsion 
and restraint, and if in such activity our instincts, cither in a 
crude or a sublimated form, are finding their satislbction, 
then that activity is play to us, whatever it,may be called by 
other people. If, oit the other hand, tliere is neither joy nor 
spontaneity, if our whole heart and soul are not in what wc 
are doing, then the spirit of play is absent and the activity 
rnrist be called work. Play, then, is joyful, spontaneous, 
creative activity, in w'hich man finds his fullest self-expression. 

Such a detinition disposes at once of any idea that j)lay is 
something frivolous and childish that must be put away when 
we become men. It is not so much that we play when we 
are young as that we remain young so long as we ran play. 
Indeed, a.s Stanley Hall declares, “the best possible c.har- 
actcrizaiion of old age is the absence of the soul and body of 
play.” ^ Man’s hig^hest achievements have beeii reached in 
the spirit of play, and it is no accident that in many languages 
the word ‘play’ is applied to music aixid the drama. Such a 
use confirms the broad idea of play which we have sought to 
emphasize; indeed, a good *play’ on the stage is jmt one into 
which both actors and spectators can project themselves, and, 
in so doing, find as complete a means of self-expression and 
catharsis as the child finds in his make-believe play. In 
literature, painting, music, and science man has pursued this 
spirit of joyful, spontaneous, creative play, and has produced, 
as a result, masterpieces of beauty and truth. 

Bearing in mind, then, the comprehensive meaning which 
we are entitled to give to the word, we need not be startled by 
the statement that the whole of education should be conducted 
in the spirit of play. Such a doctrine will not lead to ‘soft 
pedagogics,’ but to hard and strenuous, albeit joyful, spon- 
taneous, and expressive activity. “The play-way,” “ indeed, 
is one of the best of the formulas which attempt to sum up 
in a word the modern spirit in education. For many years 
thoughtful educators have been seeking a universal method 
of education, one tiiat would apply to all children and all 
‘ AihUseen&s, p. 206. * First used by Mr Caldwell Cook. 



subjeets ; the results of their labours are to be found in such 
doctrines, methods, and plans a^s the doctrine of recapitulation, 
the heuristic method, correlation, and concentration of studies, 
the project method, the Montessori method, and the Dalton 
plan. Sir John Adams set himself the task of extracting the 
highest common factor of all such manifestations of the new 
spirit, and discovered it to be the ‘paidocentric’ tendency— that 
is to say, the tendency "to view the whole process of educa- 
tion from the point of view of the child himself. But this may, 
perhaps more simply, be called the play-way, since the spirit 
of childhoofi is just the sj5irit of play. The conception of play 
as joyous, spontaneous activity — the satisfaction, redirection, 
and sul.)limation of instincts — can then be said to dominate 
and include all the workings of the new spirit in education. 
And the disappointing results so far achieved can be attributed 
to tlie blindness of educators who, seeing in play nothing but 
frivolity, failed to exploit the energy of insjtincts so abundantly 
poured forth in this channel. 

Any adequate account of the play-way in education would 
occupy much more space than is at our disposal ; fortunately, 
however, there is no need to attempt a task which has been per- 
formed with conspicuous success by others. It must suffice here 
to make a few remarks of a general character. 

In all good schools nowadays some measure of self-govern- 
ment is adopted, prefect systems and house and team systems 
being the order of the day ; and nowhere does one hear reports of 
failure when s«.ch experiments have been wholeheartedly and 
conscientiously made. The young teacher should take warning 
that such matters half-measures are useless ; self-government 
is incompatible with the old authoritarian system, and any at- 
tempt to ruh the two methods side by side is to invite failure. 
Prefects must be freely elected and given real authority and 
responsibility : they must never be mere creatures of the master 
himself. The play-way in school-government may be summed 
up in the proposition that the school is a society which must be 
organized on the lines of an ideal democracy. Without push- 
ing analogies too far, we may say that the master ought to 
assume the rdle of constitutional monarch, having certain 
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prerogatives and vetoes, but, in the main, guiding and inter- 
preting public opinion^ He is the representative of the wider 
society, and his function is to be lumon officer between it and 
the smaller society of the school. Such a view is crystalliEed 
in the present-day fashion — surely unnecessary — to eschew al- 
togetlier the words 'teacher,’ ‘master,’ and ‘ mistress ’ ; thus the 
Montessorians talk of directresses, while Mr Norman MacMimn 
styled himself the "chief adviser to the boys of Tiptree Hall,” 
Now such a spirit in school-government is the very essence 
of play. The children arc allowed and encouraged to experi- 
ment with life and to explore its possibilities, v/hile their in- 
stincts of self-assertion, self-abasement, and pugnacity are re- 
direct eel and ’s\iblimntcd from their original crude forms to 
forms of high individual and social value. And the direct pre- 
rparation for futun^ citizenship given by such play-methods 
cannot be overlooked. 

The play-way in ^earning may be described as an attempt to 
break dowm in school the old antithesis between play and work, 
to eliminate drudgery, and to impart, even to the learning of 
the three R’s, something of the joyful and adventurous spirit 
■“ of play. All are familiar with the essentials of the Montesson 
method, by which children, in playing with ‘didactic appa- 
ratus,’ burst joyfully into the arts of reading, writing, and count- 
ing. Nor in our enthusiasm for Montessori need we despise the 
older method of the kindergarten, in which play also finds a 
place, if on more stereotyped lines. Froebel and Montessori 
i alike saw the painful contrast between the eagerness and alert- 
\ ness of the child at his play and his creeping unwillingly to 
^ school. Again, the heuristic method, first applied to the teach- 
ing of science by Professor Armstrong, seeks to put the pupil 
in the position of the discoverer, and to give him the elation of 
"some watcher of the skies when a new planet swims into his 
ken.” It aims at engenderifig in tlie boy the same attitude of 
absorption and keenness as is manifested in his hobbies. And 
although the letter of the tnethod may be criticized, it is the 
spirit that matters ; and the spirit permeating the learning is 
that of play. 

‘ See Nunn, Education ; its Data and First Principles, p. 1 12. 
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One of the most, notable experiments in method of recent 
years has been the school-journey movement. Groups of 
children are periodically taken away from school to surround- 
ings where the stimulus of reality is imparted to the learning 
and the social life. Geography is learned from mountains, , 
rivers, valleys, and the seashore, and history from castles, 
cathedrals, and other relics of bygone days. One cannot doubt , 
tlie extreme value of sush a movement which, although tem- 
porarily set back by the War, is steadily advancing from year 
to year. The only regret is that such a method, full as it is 
of the spirit of adventur?i, should have to be confined, under 
present contlitions, to a few weeks at most during each year of 
scliool life. * • 

'Fhe Dalton plan, which abhors time-tables and prescribed 
rates of learning, may be regarded as a second working-out . 
the Montessorian principle of providing the young student with 5 
an environmejit that stimulates learning. * Classrooms are re- 
garded as laboratories for the various subjects, and the child is 
free to choose which sixbject shall occupy his attention at a 
given time. Such a method does much to foster the spirit we 
have been attempting to describe, and its success is undoubted. » 

Indeed, taking a broad view, there is no limit to the applica- 
tion of the play-way to learning. As a last example we may 
consider how the play-spirit may permeate the study of culture 
subjects, the becoming acquainted with the achievements of the 
human spirit in the past. Formerly teachers did not teach the 
mathematics of mathematicians, but rather, as Sir T. Percy 
Nunn has phrased it, distilled a concentrated mathematical 
elixir^ which they administered to their pupils in small doses : 
they handed out the results of mathematical thinking instead 
of guiding their pupils through its processes. Such a way is 
the very antithesis of the new spirit. Man did not thus learn 
mathematics: he achieved these monuments of thought in the 
spirit of adventure and discovery. And it is thus that the cliild 
will enter into his intellectual arid artistic heritage — in the 
spirit of creative work, of experimenting with his environment. 
What we have said of mathematics is true of all cultural sub- 
jects ; they must be presented, not primarily as things to be 



and the possibiiities of the individual be realized. It is not in- 
significant that the original rneaning of the word ‘poet’ should 
be ‘maker.’ Extending such a notion, we must emphasize our 
view that the child should be regarded not as a receptacle for 
facts, but as a joyful maker or remaker of literature, science, 
and mathematics. And once more we have the play-way. 

The Scout movement, perhaps more than any other, is a 
working-out of the play-way. All aspects of play arc here. 
Scouting is.reminiscent of man’s past in its. atavistic setting, in 
its spooring, totem poles, camp fires, 'and games ; in it the in- 
stincts find full exprmion and catharsis, and there is valuable 
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but derived from a sympathetic understanding of and insight 
into child-nature, which made it much more practicai and 
valuable. Nor were they within the circle of orthodox and 
official educators ; owing no allegiance to any code, and having 
no responsifaility except that imposed by their owm high ideals, 
they were able to make their great adventure in education in 
the veiy spirit of play — play for themselves as w'ell as for their 
younger fiicnds. They have worked out a method that is 
influencing educatibnai thought to a paramount degree, and 
which, more than any other system, has brought home to the 
average teacher the value of the new outlook. Although it is 
not our national genius to pin our faith to any o'ne method, 
some headmasters and headmistresses have gone so far as to 
convert their junior forms into troops of Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides ; others, more cautiously and perhaps more wisely, have 
been content to absorb the spirit of the movement, thereby 
transforming the hitherto humdrum work of their schools. 

Perhaps the clearest measure of its success is its own ex- 
tension and corollary, the Rover movement. This movement 
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owes its origin to the fact that the first Scouts, when they grew 
up, wished to preseiwe throughout life the stimulus, comrade- 
ship, and piay-spirit of Scouting. In inventing Rovers they 
have ensured that they will remain boys always. One of the 
healthiest signs i3f> present-day education is the spread of the 
Scout spirit among young teachers, who, we may venture to 
assert, will be enabled to solve many of their thorniest profes- 
sional problems by adopting tlic attitude and metiiods of the 
Scoutmaster. , 
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CHAPTER ¥11 

PRODUCTS OF DEVELOPMENT 

Ha¥1ng found, in the instincts, the innate controls of con- 
duct, we must proceed to an examination of the highe,r con- 
trols that are, or may be, acquired by^he individual during his 
liietirnc. Our minds grow as a result of the commerce which 
we hold with ctur environment : on the basis of the innate dis- 
positions acquired dispositions are formed, and these, in turn, 
are welded into an organized whole. In the present chapter, 
then, wc set oui’sclves the task of outlining, in terms of our 
hypothesis of mental structure, the growth of the mind on its 
affcctivc-conativc side. 

If the student who has followed thC argument up to this 
point were asked what arc the acquired controls of conduct 
he would probably point to habits. Great stress used to be laid 
on habits by moralists in general and educationists in particu- 
lar; they were regarded as an explanatory principle of be- 
haviour, as tyrannical entities w'hich, when once firmly estab- 
lished, could determine our destiny. Character w^as regarded 
as a bundle of habits; good habits, therefore, were to be assidu- 
ously cultivated, while bad were to be avoided, In modern 
works on education, however, we look in vain for any detailed 
account of habits. Wc find, instead, references either to«con- 
ditioned reflexes or to sentiments, according as the writer does 
or does not subscribe to the tenets of the behaviourist school. 
But the conditioned.rcflex and the sentiment are merely alter- 
native ways of describing this great fact of habit. 

Modern behaviourism, with its conditioned reflexes, is, as 
McDougali notes, the latest chapter in the old atteiript to ex- 
plain behaviour in terms of hajjdt. The professors of this school 
of thought tell us that we arc endowed by Nature with certain 

* An OtiUine of Psychologjt, p. iTj. 
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motor mechanisms in the nervous system. For example, when 
a bright light Mis on my eye a nervous current runs along an 
afierent nerve-fibre to a centre in the brain ; tiiis nerve-centre 
is made active in such a way that a nervous current is trans- 
mitted along a ragtor nerve-fibre to the muscles controlling my 
eyelids, and in consequence I^biink. This is an instance of 
what is called simple rMex action-— -bodily action which is per- 
formed by virtue of nqj:Wous mechanisms with which we are 
endowed at birth. Now two or more such innately organized 
mechanisms, when throwm into action at the same time or im- 
mediatci y after one anotiher, become linked up by paths of low 
resistance; thereafter they tend to function simultaneously or 
in immediate succession. Every instance of such associatioss- 
strengthens tlie linkage, and finally there is established a ‘ con- 
ditioned reflex ’—that is to say, an acquired mechanism which 
controls conduct. Thu.s when Pavlov’s dog, who was give®!' 
food to the sound of a bell, finally secreted saliva copiously at 
the sound of the bell alone, a conditiemed reflex had been 
established. For the behaviourist, then, habitual action or the 
conditioned reflex is the mechanical working of conjoined 
motor mechanisms ; habits themselves are acquired modifica- 
tions and conjunctions of nervous structure. • 

It follows, of course, that instincts must be regarded as 
innate motor mechanisms — innate habits, in this behaviourist 
sense of the word. The only difference between an instinct 
and a habit is that the one is an innate, the other an acquired 
motor mechiyiism* Behaviourists seek the explanation of all 
the behaviour of man, of ail his thought and volition, in terms 
of liiie mechanical hypothesis just described, and have made 
serious attempts to formulate a psychology of education on 
this basis.* From behaviourists we may learn much about the 
working of the nervous system that is of educational import- 
ance; when, for example, we wish to study habits of bodily 
skill we make use of their findings. But it will be remembered 
that, w'hen we enunciated our general doctrine in Chapter II, 
wc made our choice between a mechanistic and a mental 
hypothesis, and we have now spent some considerable time 
in substantiating the claims of the latter. So we have to 
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Having funnel, in the instincts, the innate corarols of con- 
duct, we must pnx'eed to an examination of fij(=; Lij^her con- 
trols that arc, or maybe, acquired bythe individual, durino lu:-; 
lifrrime. t.)ur minds grow as a result of the cormnerce, which 
w-e iiold witli oi^-ir cavironment ; on the basis uf the innate dis- 
positions accjuired dispositions are formed, and tiiese, in turUj, 
are v/eldrd into an organized whole. In the present chapter, 
Dtcn, we set ourselves the task of outlining, in terms ol’ our 
hypothttsis of mental structure, the grow^th of the mind on its 
aficctivc-conative side. 

If the student who has followed thC argument up to this 
point were, asked what arc tlie acquired controls of conduct 
he would probably point to habits. Great stress used to be laitl 
on habits by moralists in general and educationists in particu- 
lar; they were regarded as an explanatory principle of be- 
haviour, as t)Tannicai entities which, when once firmly estab- 
lished, could determine our destiny. Character was regarded 
as a bundle of habits ; good habits, therefore, were to be assidu- 
ously cultivated, while bad were to be avoideck In modern 
works on education, however, we look in vain for any detailed 
account of habits. We find, instead, references either totcon- 
ditioiied reflexes or to sentiments, according as the writer docs 
or does not subscribe to the tenets of the behaviourist school. 
But the conditioned reflex and the sentiment are merely alter- 
native ways of describing this great fact of habit. 

Wodern behaviourism, wnth its conditioned reflexes, is, as 
MclJougall notes, ^ the latest chapter in the old attempt to ex- 
plain behaviour in terms of habit. The professors of this school 
of thought tell us that we arc endowed by Nature witli certain 
An Outiins of P^kology, p. 1 77. 
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motor mecliamsms in the nervous system. For example, when 
a bright light fails on my eye a nervous current runs along an 
alierent nerve-fibre to a centre in the brain; tiiis nerve-centre 
is made active in such a way that a nervous current is trans- 
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It follows, of course, that instincts must be regarded as 
innate motor mechanisms— innate habits, in this behaviourist 
sense of the word. The only difference between an instinct 
and a habit is that the one is an innate, the other an acquired 
motor raechjyiisrn. Behaviourists seek the explanation of all 
the behaviour ofman, of all his thought and volition, in terms 
of mechanical hypothesis just described, and have made 
.serioirs attempts to formulate a psychology of education on 
this basis,* From behaviourists we may learn much about the 
working of the nervous system that is of educational import- 
auce; when, for exaTnpte, we wish to study habits of bodily 
skill we make use of their findings. But it will be remembered 
that, wdxen we enunciated our general doctrine in Chapter II, 
we made our choice between a mechanistic and a mental 
hypothesis, and we have now spent some considerable time 
In substantiating the claims of the latter. So we have to 
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inquire what account of habit can be given in terms of out 
hypothesis of mental structure. 

Now liabit is not an explanatory principle of conduct; it is 
useless to ascribe behaviour to a habit, for the habit is itself 
the behaviour. Habit is merely a descriptive term denoting 
the repetition of similar actions in similar circumstances, and 
we must io()k elsewhere for its explanation. Behaviourists, as 
we have seen, look to the mechanical v^orKng of the nen^ous 
system: we shall look primarily to the instincts. We are the 
more encouraged to do this when we remember that, in our 
study of the impulse to repeat the familiar, We found a part icu- 
iai' instinct — self-assertion-f-at work. That was one example 
■e-nly of a rnore^ general truth, that habits are formed in the 
service of our instincts, and are to be regarded as well-worn 
channels in w'hicix instincts express themselves.*^ Just as a 
'stream running down a Mllside, having once formed a chamn;!, 
keeps to it, widens it, and deepens it, so an instinct, having 
found a mode of expression, tends to use that mode of expres- 
sion again, so rendering it habitual, This view of habit is 
confirmed by the methods of animal-trainers who, in their 
efforts io teach tricks, appeal to the food-seeking instinct: the 
"tricks, then, become to the aiiimal modes of behaviour in which 
this instinct finds satisfaction.^ 

Even more generally we may say that habits are formed in 
the service of our purposfiSj whether these are instinctive or 
not. Acquired purposes come into being as a result of the 
modification and organization of the innate meqtal structure. 
The real dynamic of behaviour is not habit^ but instinct . 
togcmwl^rtEoseTurtEer products^ wdiicfi, we 

have now to study. 

In Chapter III we studied simple instances of theTormation 
and consolidation of cngram-complexes, and we saw how, by 
virtue of these acquired complexes, situations acquire secon- 
dary meaning. We had to suppose that experience leaves 
behind it certain after-efiects, or engrams, which integrate 
with one another and with the innate dispositions, so cohering 
into complexes which determine future behaviour. And we 
‘ McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. iSi. 
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saw that in the complex the bond of union is one of interest, 
those en grams tending to cohere which matter to the organism 
in a particular way. These acquired organizations in the 
mental structure, which we call complexes, are the first pro- 
ducts of developi»ent : their formation, gives rise to habitual 
behaviour and results in predictable conduct. 

Differing from these complexes not so much in kind as in 
degree arc those mental structures which are called senti- 
ments. Now in common speech the word ‘sentiment’ is not 
clearly distinguished from ‘feeling’ and ‘emotion,’ and yet, 
as McDougall points out| a distinction is vaguely recognized. 
Wc speak, for example, of a sentiment of hatred, but of a^ 
feeling or emotion of anger, the difference being that the 
sentiment is a permanent part of ourselves, while the emotion 
or the feeling is merely a passing experience. 'Dhat is to say,^ , 
a sentiment is a fact of mcntai structure, while a feeling is a 
fact of mental functioning. Psychology, as we have already 
insisted, must clearly recognize the distinction between mental 
structure and experienft : nothing but confusion can result 
from identifying the sentiments with the feelings they 
determine. 

What, then, is a sentiment? Like a complex, it is an 
acquired organization of dispositions in the mental structure, 
the only distinction being one of degree. Sentiment is the 
name we. give to a complex at a certain level of development. 
When a complex acquires a certain degree of stability, when it 
becomes an important part of the mind, we call it a sentiment. 

The study of a hobby should make the matter clear, for 
behind every hobby there lies a sentiment, ixt us take the 
case of an enthusiastic sportsman, a man who has clearly 
acquired a «etting of the mind in one particular direction. 
Our sportsman, when he desires self-assertion, will turn to 
sport, experiencing his positive self-feeiing in a fine perform- 
ance of some game. He will be more likely to have a sub- 
missive attitude engendered in him by a supeidor performer 
in his favourite game than, say, by a great mathematician. 
His combative instinct wOl find its main channel of expression 
in sport, and his anger will most readily blaze forth when 
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some one docs not ‘play the game.’ His curiosity will imp«d 
liim to seek iiifbrmation about sporting matters rather tlaui 
about other things; and he may even entertain teniler 
emotion more readily toward a youthful sportsman tlsau 
toward other young persons. In short, he tends to expej lcii(,.e. 
ali his emotions in a particular setting : in sport Ms iiistincts 
find their habitual channel of expression. 

Now the sportsman was not born <thus. He has acquired 
a mental disposition — a sentiment; — which determines him to 
experience emotions and desires in relation to a particular 
olqcfd: his emotions have become caliaiized, as it were. Thus 
.the formation of a sentiment involves the linking up of 
the native atlective-conative dispositions with the idea of an 
object, and resiiits in “an enduring conative attitude” toward 
ihat object. The simplest possible sentirricnt is described in 
the w'ords of Morton Prince : “ an idea linked with an in- 
stinct.” Here only^one primary emotion has become canal- 
ized ; thus I might habitually centre all my tender emotion 
on one person. But the tyjDical sentlinent involves the func- 
tioning of several of the instincts, these being habitually 
directed toward its object. 

The example discussed above is an instance of a love- 
sentiment, and may be called *iove of sport.’ Similarly w^e 
may have hate-sentiments, where, again, most of the emotions 
are experienced in connexion with a certain object of thought 
— the hated person or thing. We must note that, in order to 
form sentiments, the mind must have the power to think of 
objects in their absence. Animals have this power, if at all, 
only to a very limited extent, and therefore they can kirdiy 
be said to have sentiments : yet the intelligent dog may have 
a rudimentary sentiment of respect, or even one*»of love, for 
his master. It wUl be a profitable exercise for the student to 
work out for himself examples of sentiments in his own mental 
Hfe—oflove, hate, respect, and contempt. 

Meanwhile we may emphasize the point that gentiments 
jic behind many of our habits, not only of action but also of 
feeling and thought— -mental habits, as we may. .call them.. 
Habits arc formed in the service of sentiments as well as of 
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imtincte: indeed, the genesis of a sentmicnt consists in the 
iiabitual functioning of an instinct through a pai’ticular 
dsannel of expression. Sentiments, therefore, make for greater 
consistency of conduct. Instead of chaotic, unpredictable 
behaviour, wc have behaviour that can to some extent be , 
foreseen, once the individual’s sentiments are known. It is 
iimst important, therefore, to study ,. tiic sentiments of the 
people with v.-hom we have to deal, and this we can do only 
0 by observing their conduct. If we see three people buy an 
cvenixig paper, the first turning to the political columns, the 
scv-und to the s}>orts pagtls, and the^third eagerly scanning the 
f>a}K‘r fit' advertisements and reports , of concerts, wc ma-^^ 
Kardy infer that interest in politics, love of sperrt, and love of 
ntiisic. respectively arc important sentiments in their minds, ■ 

* In the formation of sentiments ,we’ see working the grea.| v 
prLnci|)ie of cobe.sion which we lecoguired earlier as one of 
the main powers of the mind.^ 'I'he mir^d, so far from being 
“ a mere bundle of instincts, must from, its very nature in- 
tegrate these instincts ^into new wholes, creating a higher 
‘unity in diversity,’ Nor does the work of cohesion end here. 
The mind is no more, a bundle of sentiments than a bundle of..* 
instincts. As the mind rises to the level of ideational con- 
sciousness — that is to say, as it acquires the power of thinking 
of objects in their absence — it may form many sentiments; 
but these, from the very nature of mind, must obey the law 
of ‘unity in diversity.’ Just as .Kepler’s three famous laws of 
planetary irmfion were included in Newton’s law of univei'sai 
gravitation, and as it, in turn, has been included in Einstein’s 
widtT generalization, the whole process giving us a hierarchy 
of scientific laws, so the sentiments gradually organize them- 
selves into % hierarchy under one dominant sentiment. And 
just as the wider generalization in physics must be capable of 
ixicluding the lesser laws that arc known to be true, so the 
mastcr-sentiment must be capable of including the others. 

Now', as a rule, no ordinary sentiment is capable of assum- 
ing this r 6 le of mastcr™.sentimcnt. My sentiment for sport, for 
example, will hardly include my sentiment of love for a 
* See Chapter III. 
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particular person; indeed, the two are more likely to dash, 
than to include one another. Only one sentiment is cap- 
able, from its very nature, of including all the others : it is 
the sentiment of self-regard, in which all the instincts and 
sentiments — the conative tendencies generally — arc organised 
round the idea of self. If I can think clearly of myself as tlie 
expericncer of certain emotions and as the possessor of certain 
sentiments, I can form a seif-sentimOnt that will become a 
principle of unity in, rny mental life. 

How is this idea of the self developed? How does self- 
consciousness begin? Here wc hav& a question over whicli 
_^much mystery is made, owing to the metaphysical problems 
involved in the very notion of self. But the e<lucanona! 
psycholcjgist need not discuss the nature of the ego, whether, 

, |br example, it is a nucleus, or entity resisting analysis, or 
whether each self is merdy the sum of its own experiences. 
For him the self is j;nercly the subject of expei'ience. As wc 
saw earlier, knowing, feeling, and willing cannot occur apart 
from some one who knows, feels, and wills. My self, then, is 
precisely the entity that experiences my experiences. How do 
, I become aware of it? Wc must realize that we can be con- 
scious without being conscious of self. Probably a dog or a 
very young child feels pain without forming the judgment, 
“I am having an experience of pain,” and without thinking 
of himself’ as the holder of that experience. When we arc 
half asleep our consciousness does not always rise to the 
level of seif-consciousness. For example, a paindike toothache 
may make a gradual onset, and it is only at a certain point that 
I begin to be sorry for myself and say, “ I have toothache again. ” 
Before that stage the pain was probably an element in my ex- 
perience, but I had not yet recognized myself as the Subject of it. 

Clear consciousness of self as the .subject of experience marks 
a distinct stage in the social and individual evolution of mind. 
In the human being it must dawn in early childhood; thus 
any rern.arks concerning its genesis are bound to be of a 
tentative and speculative character. We can hope only to 
distinguish a few probable factors in the process.^ 

^ See McDougall, An Outlint of Psj/cholo^, pp. 42 G et stg. 



Onft of the most important factora must certainly be the dis- 
tinction that the child, in his efforts to reduce the “ big, bloom- 
ing, })n55zing confusion” to order in his own mind, learns to 
make between himself and everything else. All the features of 
his experience that are not referred to the outside world, then, 
remain to constitute the nucleus of his idea of self. In this pro- 
cess, no doubt, language comes to his aid, his own proper name 
being a handle by whi«h he gets hold of himself and distin- 
guishes himself from other objects. When he says, “Baby do 
it,” he ha.s at least begun to think of himself as an agent, a 
striver, a ''feeler. ; ' , " 

His own body occupies a peculiar position, being in 
sense outside •himself, in another part of himself. His owi 
limbs and organs arc, up to a point, like tools and toys or other 
objects in the external world, but they are his in a more inti- f 
mate sense : they are always with him, he controls them more 
easily than other objects, and they are the seat of pleasure and 
pain. So perhaps the very first distinction that he learns to 
make is between his ov?h body and everything else. 

Wdicn we sec the child expecting outside objects to obey his 
behests wc may safely infer that he is experimenting with this^ 
distinction. He soon finds that things resist his efforts and re- 
fuse to obey his dictates; that belabouring a teddy bear is a 
useless procedure. But he begins by imputing his own motives 
to outside objects, projecting into them his own capacity for 
feeHng:.and striving. Perhaps we never quite cease to personify 
things; even #vhcn we are grown up wc tend to be annoyed 
with them rather than with ourselves. In any case, wc get our 
first 4dcas of objects from oui'selves, not our ideas of self from 
objects : our own inner experience is always the fact of primary 
importance. In the race wc see the same tendency at work in 
man’s caiiy anthropomorphism. Primitive man deified moun- 
tains, winds, and streams, regarding these hindrances to his 
activity : as beings made in. his own image. ^ 

Now if the universe consisted only of the baby and inert 
jects, perhaps a rudimentary idea of self might come to birth 
in the mind of the former. The baby who has learned to dis- 
tinguish between himself and everything else, helped perhaps 
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by the contimiity of Kis bodily sensations and his emotional life, 
might acquire a vague sense of personal identity. But such an 
idea of self would be mainly one of the body, that thing which 
is always with one, and which, as the seat of pleasure and pain, 
is of special imporuincc. .. 

It is, in fact, the social environment which develops, in the 
growdng child, any adequate idea of self. How does the child 
learn to make his second great distinctism, that between persons 
and things? Wc may at least be certain that he makes it as 
a matter of interest to himself. Persons and things affect him 
difhmently, the former making sounds, moving about, supply- 
ing his physical needs, and ministering to his comfort, the latter 
rernaining cold and indifTcrent. 

We have just seen how he attempts to project his own feeh 
ings and desires into things : he now carries on the same pro* 
cess with peisons and achieves a much more satisfactory result. 
Nature has endowed him with an impulse to imitate the facial 
expressions, the souqds, and the actions of the people round 
him, and his imitative actions are, no'^doubt, accompanied to 
some extent by the appropriate emotions. Thus, in terms of 
his own experience he learns to understand the attitude of 
others toward himself. Again, in his play he projects himself 
into various characters, so realizing more fully the motives and 
behaviour of other people. W^'hen a small girl nurses her doll 
or tries to comfort her baby brother, she is learning the attitude 
of her mother toward herself. By these processes of imitation 
and projection the child’s own mental life is enriched, and he 
is enabled to think of himself as a being like those who sur- 
round him. « 

Understanding now to some extent what it is to praise, 
blame, reprove, punish, console, he realizes the '•attitude of 
others toward him, seeing himself as others see him in the 
mirror of his social environment. All educators should realize 
that the child accepts the ideas of others about him, and that 
they form an important constituent in his idea of self. The 
child who is continually being told that he is naughty will soon 
accept naughtiness as an clement in his ovra character and 
will behave accordingly. Adults too know the difficulty of 
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holding their heads high when candid frielids persist in making 
unfavourable coniinents on their appearance and beiiavionr. 

As the idea of the self in relation to other selves becomes clear 
l)v interaction ^vith these other selves the scif-sentiment begins 
to liC formed. Jyst as a single sentiment may be organized 
round the idea of sport, so a comprehensive organization of the 
(•motional life njay be formed rotind the idea of self that ha.s 
l-sefU! crealed. The Kplf-vsentiment cannot be a prominent entity 
unir-ss the- i<lea of the self is clear. If I am to possess a strong 
sell -sentiment I irnist kitow myself as the possessor of certain 
insih'rts and sentiments'. But any hierarchy of sentiments 
winch exists most be tntdrr the governance of the seif-senti-^, 
nnuit, whicli m a synthesis of sentiments and iisstiucts, the seif 
being the co-ordinating factor of all. 

B( fore wc proceed further with the questions of character ^ 
and win wc must refer to the moral sentiments. It is possible 
to nrcjuin; a sentiment for anything that can be an object of 
thought, and therefore, when we are capable of conceiving 
such notions as justice, *trutlt, virtue, or purity, we may have 
sentiments of love toward tlicm. Similarly we may have com- 
plernentaiy scntinicnts of hatred for injustice, lying, or de-_^ 
pravity. McDougall points out that moral sentiments tend to 
be bipolar ; w'hen we have a sentiment of love for any moral 
quality we tend to have a sentiment of hate for its opposite. 
Yet love of truth is not the same thing as hatred of falsehood, 
for a love is a much more fruitful thing than a hate in our lives. 

A love, sinr”?; it urges one to explore and develop the riches of its 
object, is a principle of grow'th, of expansion ; a hate, since its aim 
is destroy relations with its object, is, so far, doomed to sterility.^ 

I-Tow' are^hc moral sentiments acquired? They are certainly 
a product of social life ; it is difficult to see what moral senti- 
ments could be acquired by a person living in isolation. For 
(trie tiling, we need the aid of language to enable us to think at 
all of moral qualitii's: wc need to hear them talked about. 
Many moral sentiments are traditional to certain nations and 
societies ; love of courage and fair play, for example, are said 

* Nunn, Edmation ; iti Data and First Principles ^ p. 165 . 
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to be typical of our'‘‘own race. The child as he grows up in 
a society acquires its traditional sentiincnis; but how? As 
McDougall saysd “In the main, it is by sympathetic contagion 
anti by suggestion from admired personalities that the cliild’s 
moral sentiments are shaped.” The genesis of sentimerits fol- 
low's the order of concrete particular, concrete gctieral, and 
abstract. A child develops a love for a particular person in his 
environment — here we have a concrete particular .sentiment ; 
he extends that sentiment to include In its object all |>ro])Ie like 
the first — now it is a concrete gt.n'cral sentiment; finally he 
may acquire a sentiment of love for sS quality that such 
eutbody — and we have an abstract .sentiment. He may love a 
main who is courageous, then he loves all coucagcou.s men, 
finally he loves courage itself. 

It is important for the educator to realize that moral senti- 
ments are normally formed in this way, and that the child 
ought to be surrounded by cxample.s of the qualities which it 
is desired that he should himself develop. When he becomes 
adolescent he may turn to history and literature to find his 
heroes, and the example of Jesas or Socrates may enable him 
.. to develop high moral qualities in himself. The fact th.at the 
power of the Christian religion depends on the personality of 
its Founder clearly bears out the contention that love of moral 
qualities begins by love of a person who has these qualities. 

; Moral culture consists in the acquisition of such moral senti- 
ments, in reflection on them, and in the incorporation of them 
in the self-sentiment. If I conceive myself as a dover of virtue, 
truth, and purity, I am likely to show forth these moral quali- 
ties in my daily life. In discussing these mattens, however, it 
seems desirable to make a distinction between actuality and 
aspiration. My self-sentimcnt is the organization, round about 
the idea of seif, of all the sentiments I actually possess. What 
of those moral sentiments which I do not yet hold firxnly but 
■ to which I aspire? Such sentiments may be called ideals, and 
we can conceive an ideal self that will embody them and build 
up a sentiment round such a conception. The more we fall in 
love with this ideal self, the more likely we are to realize it. If 
* An OtUUne of Psychology, p. 436. 


i we conceive it clearly and stiivc toward if we are mounting to 
j the highest levels of moral development, 
i ^V e may now understand the nature of character, that goal of 

I all educative effort. Character is just the organized self— the 
i organization of our instincte and sentiments into the master- 

f sentiment. Character is strong when the organization is close 

[ and comprehensive ; it is weak when there are loose ends lying 

i about, as it were — wdien* there are stray, unorganized instincts 

i and sentiments acting more or less independently of the seif. 

I But high inoral character is more than this, including, as it 
J must do, iTJorai sentiments and ideals organized under a clear 
{ cotsreption of an ideal self, ~ 

I Character, 4iowever, is not wholly the result of nurture, 

j There is little doubt that individuals are natively endowed with 
instis'jcts in relatively varying strengths, and these dif^rcnces.. 
i jire !.)ound to result in differences of character. Moreover, we 
s ha VC a second native basis of character in temperament. Tem- 

1 perament is a native mental quality which has, in the main, a 

I physical basis : moderr? psychology agrees thus far with the 
■ medieval philosophers who ascribed temperamental differences 
to the amount of the various ‘humours* in the body— the 
choleric, the phlegmatic, the melancholic, and the sanguine. 

! It is known that the chemical changes going on in the tissues of 
! the body affect the nervous system and therefore the mental pro- 

i cesses ; that the workings of the digestive and muscular systems 
i affect our mental life ; that the mode of working of the nervous 
I system itself is»nativcly determined; and that the secretions 
f of die ductless glands, such as the thyroid, have far-i'eaching 

I effect* on the mind of the individual. Such bodily factors are 

I almost wholly determined by heredity, although they can be 
I influenced 1^ dieting and drugs; and one cannot doubt their 
I importance in our mental life. Although they colour our char- 
{ acter, however, they do not determine its shape. A high moral 

; character is possible to every sane individual. Native differ- . 

ences in temperament are merely the bases of individuality — 
the bricks out of which a character can be fashioned. 

The problems surrounding the nature of will are some of the 
most difficult which arise in psychology and ethics. It would 
I 
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be idle to pretend tliat any facile solution of these problems is 
offered here, but by following McDougall we may fruitfiilly 
relate the phenomenon of will to the doctrine of instincts and 
sentiments which we have been considering. McDougall’s ac- 
count may certainly be taken as a working' hypothesis by thef 
educationist. The main problem of will may be stated in a 
word. How does it come about that the relatively weak moral 
sentiments can triumph over the instincts with all their here- 
ditary power concentrated in channels of habitual expression? 
For, indeed, even in the face of such promptings, moral senti- 
menls are frequently triumphant, ^uch facts are expressed in 
•«».juathematical fashion by William James ; ^ 

Ideal impulse per se < Instinctive propensity, 
but Ideal impulse -|- £ > Instinctive propensity, 

where E is the extra dynamic brought to bear on the situation 
' — the will, in other ^words. What is the nature of this E ? 

Many thinkers have been content to let the E remain an 
unknown quantity. To-day, indeedf, there is an important 
school that regards human behaviour as mechanical up to a 
« point, the will being an extra faculty — a deus ex machina— 
which becomes active at critical moments, superseding the 
mechanical working of the mind. Such a view, however, 
seems unbiological, involving as it does a discontmuity 
between human and animal life. It will be more fruitful to 
look for an explanation, as McDougall does, in terms of the 
sentiments and the self-sentiment. What turns the scale in 
the unequal conflict between a moral sentiment and an in- 
stinct is the desire that I, my self, shall realize in actipn the 
ideal of conduct that I conceive to be part of my ideal self. 
In other words, the extra dynamic is the whole |}f the senti- 
ment of the ideal self being brought to bear on the situation. 
The will, then, is this sentiment, the highest organization of 
^thc self, coming into activity; it is “the organized self in its 
Idynarnic aspect” ; * it is character in action. What really 
conquers the individual instincts is not some new, mysterious 

^ Thi Principles of Psychology, vol. ii, p. 549. 

’^IDscvtTi^troduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 
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faculty that is unrelated to them, but the^instincts themselves, 
organized into sentiments which, in turn, are organized into 
a strong self. The secret of power lies in organization, in the 
creaiipn of “unity in diversity.” 

This view of the will is borne out by a consideration of 
ordinary language. As Nunn points out,^ the picking up of 
a pin may be motivated by a mere sentiment for tidiness, or 
due to a superstition that such an action will bring a day’s good 
luck; if, however, some one comes along and challenges my 
right to pick up the pin I say, “ I udil pick up that pin,” and 
do so. The word ‘P intplies that my whole self is now con- 
centrated on the action : there can be no willing for me unless 
I will. We c«ri apply a similar analysis to tlvnt masterpi^e 
of psychology, the story of tire Prodigal Son. The lad, after 
living under the sway of his baser instincts, “ when he came to 
himself ” said, “ I will arise and go to my father,” As we say 
in ordinary speech, he ‘pulled himself together ’ ; which, in 
psychological language, means that brought whatever 
organization of moral ^ntimeiits he possessed to bear on the 
situation, and his will, however feeble, triumphed over his 
instincts and his pride. 

Strength of character and of will, then, depends on the com- 
prehensiveness of the organization of the conative tendencies. 
We identify these tendencies with our ideal selves where we 
can : where we cannot we recognize them for what they are, 
and keep them in subjection to the master-sentiment. Self- 
respect is of th« greatest importance; when it is lost character 
goes to pieces and the will becomes feeble, and only its restora- 
tion will enable the character to be reintegrated. 

The foregoing discussion is clearly of importance to the 
educator, reising as it does the questions of training char- 
acter and will. Further, our remarks on bodily habits at the 
beginning of the chapter bring up the question of training in 
skill. We shall now consider these topics very briefly. 

I'he devchjpment of character consists in the sublimation of 
the instincts, in the building up of the sentiments, especially 
the moral sentiments, and in the welding of these into a strong 
* Edmaiitm : its Data and First Prindplev, p, 199. 
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self. The educator' CEB do much to foster the growth of 
worthy sen timerits by being himself an exemplar of the desired 
qualiiies, and by holding them up as ideals to be achieved. 
It has been proved, for example, that if children are trained 
to be tidy in one task only they will remain, untidy in others; 
if, however, tidiness is held before them as an ideal the train- 
ing will spread from one task to another and a sentiment 
for tidiness will be formed. Sentiments are consolidated by 
habitual action, and, when formed, make for consistent con- 
duct. Indeed, such consistency is the only test for the forma- 
tion of a sentiment. ' 

In order that the sentiments may be united in a strong self, 
the idea of self must be clear. There can be little doubt tliat 
the modem educational doctrine of respecting the individuality 
, of the child does much to give him a clear idea of himself and 
liis powers. When educators cease to expect their pupils to 
' conform to a preconceived type and encourage them to be 
themselves — or rather, to become themselves' — wc may look 
for a great advance in the art of char^icter-training. 

Now every good school does give serious attention to the 
^ problem of character-training; using as its instruments its 
tradition, its corporate life, its games, its instruction, and the 
influence of its teachers, it succeeds in fostering sentiments of 
great individual and social value, which, when organized into 
a self, result in a satisfactory character. It does not, however, 
follow that such a character necessarily brings in its train a 
strong will. Training in the specific powe? of voluntary 
decision is a special problem, w'hich, even in good schools, is 
too apt to be neglected. .. 

It is helpful to realize that the will, since it is character 
in action, exhibits the threefold aspect of all mental life-— 

‘ conation, affect, and cognition. Naturally, in an act of will 
the conativc aspect is the most important, since willing is 
honne nxised to its highest point; but this must not blind us 
to the imporia.nce of the others. We have already studied the 
affective aspect in the organization of the instincts, with their 
accompanying emotions, into sentiments, and of sentiments 
into the self, and we cannot have will at all without such 
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organization. The vigour of an act of'Nvili depends on the 
degree to which these organized instincts and sentiments find 
satisfaction. We have said little about the cognitive aspect, 
but k too is an mdispemable factor. We cannot form senti- 
mente unle.ss we clearly conceive their objects, and we cannot 
have a seif-sentiment without a clear notion of seif. Nor can 
we will cfTectively unless wc visualize clearly the end of the 
act of uill, thinking it out and relating it to the sum-total of 
our purjjoses ; further, we must, from the very nature of the 
act of will, think out the means of aclucving it. In this 
thinking out of ends and means we have a pronounced intel- 
lect ua] eletuent. 

Rf‘'a]i/iiig,'«^thcn, that none of the three aspects may've 
nes-;!(-cted in will-training, we may consider each separately. 
We have already dealt with the affective asjject in the build- _ 
ing up of sentiments and the self, We shall best consolidate 
sentiments, not by talking about them, but by allowing them 
to issue in action. Moral talk may easily ]je overdone, and 
undue stress on the affective aspect of the training will lead to 
sentimentality. For it is easily possible for a sentiment itself 
u> become the object of a new sentiment: a person, .for ^ 
example, may fall in love with his own patriotism, hugging 
it and nursing it t«) keep it warm. 

The cognitive aspect of wili-training must not be neglected. 
As the intellectual powers develop the child must be trained 
to deliberate, to think out the consequences of his actions and 
to relate thero to his whole life, to look before he leaps. He 
must think not of momentary advantage, but of permanent 
gaim If be learns to institnle a delay between an impulse 
ar.d its response he will strengthen his powers of self-control 
and becoTiJc better able to resist temptation. Here wc have 
the truth underlying the maxim, “Before you say an angry 
word count ten.” But, again, the trainiiig in deliberation 
may be overdone. We all know people of the Hamlet type 
who deliberate overmuch, w'ho arc incapable of making up 
their minds, perpetually saying, “On the other hand, there is 
this to be considered.” Such people may be of unexceptionable 
moral character, but they arc feeble and ineffective in action. 
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It is the conativc Inspect, most important of all, that tends 
to be neglected in schools. The will is trained primarily by 
being exercised under suitable conditions. If we would 
foster the power of willing in our pupils we must give them 
opportunities of making their own decisions, providing situa- 
tions where they must decide and act on their owm responsi- 
bility. All real experiments in self-government and individual 
work are good in this respect, since they give responsibility to 
piqnls. We are realizing now that we are not doing the best 
thing possible, for children when we make their decisions for 
them and guard them overmuch frorfi the effects of their own 
inexperience. When, as one often hears said, strong-willed 
pTrexits have weak-willed children the defect in'.vill-jjowe.r of 
the latter may fairly be attribxitcd to want of exercise. It is 
useless to think that a youth who is carefully guarded from 
error until he is grown up can go into the world and success- 
fully manage his own affairs. Education signally fails if it 
produces a character^ of mere negative virtue that is so afraid 
to do wrong that it never does right. TSlo doubt thi.s conative 
aspect of will-training may be overdone : we do not wish to 
^produce mere obstinacy and rashness. But all moral educa- 
tion must include practice in decision, and if the cognitive 
and affective aspects of character-training are likewise at- 
tended to, the decisions made will ultimately be wise as well 
as good. 

Lastly, we must inquire how skilled movements are most 
effectively acquired — how the bodily mecharnsms can best 
be brought into the service of the mind. Ail our complex 
performances depend on skill having been acquired in more 
elementary matters. A pianist, for example, could not play 
a difficult passage of Chopin if he were unable automatically 
to perform the more elementary operations of scales and five- 
finger exercises. We build up hierarchies of habits, how'cvcr, 
not in order that we may become automata, but that our con- 
sciousness may be free to deal with matters of ever-increasing 
complexity and difficulty. 

Skill may be defined as “facility in doing something,” The 
term, however, is usually applied to acquired rather than to 
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innate aptitudes. We talk of a skilled pej-former on the tight- 
rope, but not of a skilled walker. And yet the skilled per- 
formance must always be built on the basis of the innate 




I has acquired his skill on the basis of Ms power to walk and 
; balance his body. In the acquisition of skill imitation ^ is ’ 

• of great importance. One watches another perform an action 
' win'cli scerovs desirable, getting a general idea of it and a vague 

notion of the means toward it. Then gratlually, by a process 
of trial and error, a successful copy of the action is made. In 

♦ tiie first clumsy attempt# there is imperfect co-ordination of 

1' btHlily movements, leading to the performance of many super- 

llunns action^ A small child, learning to write uses his wbsk; 
boilv, and usually slicks out his tongue; an amateur pianist 
]>ractising a dillicult jtassage frequently makes facial contor- 
tions that have n(.>thing to do with his performance. But ' 
as skill is acquired the clumsy and unnecessary actions are 
gradually eliminated, the successful moNteinents are consoli- 
dated, and an effccti vo* engram-complex* is formed to govern 
thcr whole performance. 

In investigating .skill psychologists select a suitable task, 
such as the solving of mechanical puzzles, mirror-drawmg, ’ 
typewriting, or telegraphy, and estimate their subject’s per- ’ 

fox'mancc on successive occasions. The time taken to perform 
the task, or the amount done in a given time, is noted, and a 
gra[)}i drawn. A graph of the errors made is usually added. 

It is found that the subject improves rapidly to begin with, 
a fact for which it is diflicuit to account on any mechanistic 
hyjxgthesis. The imprcjvcment is more, probably due to 
cnifttional factors such as interest, enthusiasm, and feeling of 
novelty. * 

‘Plateaux’ are a characteristic feature of the learning 
proces.s — the graph becomes fiat, indicating a period where 
no improvement in performance is made. It was believed 
at one time that this phenomenon is univei’sal in learning; 
not all experimental evidence, however, supports such a 
contention, for progress is sometimes fairly regular over a 
> See Chapter XV, 
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long period of time^ But, on the whole, plateaux are to be 
expected. What is their explanation? 

Bryan, and Harter , experimented , on .the learning of tele- 
graphy, which is not a simple habit, but rather a hierarchy of 
hiilrits, the later and more complex rising out of the earlier and 
more simple. There is, first of all, the letter-habit, then the. 
word-habit, and, finally, the phrase-habit, each built on the 
one which precedes it. These investigators believe that wl len a. 
j)l a tcau appears some higher form of habit is being atteu;p?cd 
before the earlier one on which it is based has been perllatcd, 
and that the plateau continues until the lower-order habits arc 
made automatic. Plateaux may be due to a shifting bach and 
ffr«*»*rard between rival methods f : they may also he due to dis- 
couragement, boredom, or the disappearance of interest.. It is 
important to realize that, taking a long view, plateaux do not 
' r.ccessarily represent a halt in the learning process. Altliough' 
performance for a time does not improve,' it may well be that 
necessary .consolidation of the engram-complcxes is going on 
beneath the surface.*' r? 

The learner must get away from the plateau if his skill is 10 
improve. If Bryan and Plarter are correct an important factor 
''in bis doing so must be the perfecting of the lower-order habits. 
But further advance is almost .certain to be made, if he makes an 
effort or, reacquires interest in .liis: task... ..Frequently,, he adopts 
some device which his random efforts have proved to be 'fruit- 
ful. There, js. some ..doubt, ■ho'weve.r,, whether, conscious .or.un- 
consciouS' adoption of . good methods is ■ the mpre successful 
Perhaps, a,s . Swift maintains, the . good method., 'is.. Found by 
chance, but it is only ;wiien' the learner adopts it consdcyisly 
that an advance .is, made. 

Qiiite probably plateaux arc due to more than one cause, 
and methods of getting away from them may vary consider- 
ably. It seems oidy common sense not to allow the learner to 
become habituated in bad methods, but rather to suggest good 
ones. He niay not find tlic best method by random (rial and 
error, and variations in his xnethod may fail to make their ap- 
pearance at all But dearly a suggestion will be most effective 
if it is made at the psychological moment, when the need for it 
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is felt. Further, an important function olthe teacher is to pre- 
vent )hs pupil from becoming discouraged when on the plateau, 
fc»r such discouragement only prolongs the period of stagnation. 

Practice of any skilled action, to be effective, should be 
carried out when, the subject is feeling in good form. It is use- 
less to practise when one is feeling fatigued : not only is no 
advance made, but actual retrogression may take place. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is successful practice that is effective. Moral- 
Isis sometimes extol the blessedness of failure, but, from a point 
of view of practical efficiency, no benefit is to be gained from 
doing things tmsuccessfally. Here, as elsewhere, “Nothing 
succeeds .like success.” 

It is very knportant for the teacher to know the optimiA 
length of a period of practice ; in tliis connexion the investiga- 
tions of Pyle are important. To begin with, he varied the length 
of the practice period, keeping constant the time-interval be- 
tween successive practices. He found that time was spent 
most economically by adopting thirty-minute periods, fifteen 
minutes being too shoPt and forty-five too long. It is easily 
possible to adopt too short a period, for the learner always 
needs time to settle down to his work, in a further experiment 
Pyle kept the length of the practice period constant, varying 
the length of the time-interval. He found that daily practice 
Is better than practice on alternate days. A second period of 
practice on the same day is not so beneficial as the first, while 
further practices that day arc still less beneficial. Of course, 
U'.’o periods of practice on the same day give better and quicker 
results than one only; but since, as Rusk puts it, “the total 
time^t the teacher’s disposal is limited, the question that in- 
terests him is how best to utilize the pupil’s time, not what he 
could do wkh double the time.” ^ Pyle corroborated these re- 
sults by giving sdtool pupils practice, in addition, one group 
being given practice ten minutes per day, in the mornings only, 
for a fortnight; another ten minutes, morning and afternoon, 
for a week ordy. The results showed the superiority of the 
former. 'Fhus it is easily possible for a zealous teacher to drive 
his pupils too hard. 

^ Experimental Ediuation, p. 219. 
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In the acquisition '^of skill it is undoubtedly true that tlse 
emotional factors count for much. Moderate practice governed 
by interest and effort will achieve better results than prolonged 
practice where interest and effort are lacking, ft h most, im- 
portant for the learner to take an interest in ,whal he is doings 
and to be confident of his ability to do it. It has been found, 
too, that knowledge of his own progress acts as an incentive. 
If the practice can be related to some dominant purpose of the 
pujdrs, then he will, of his own accord, make t!ie siiccessliil 
efforrs that lead to progress. It is the duty of th(^ teacfic^ lo 
provide these emotional incentives to'effort. Our initiai con- 
tention, tliat habits are formed naturally in the service of in- 
sf^Tcts and sentiments, will guide him in his cftidravours to 
instil iialnts of skill into his pupils. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

We must now trace in brief outline the process of growing up, 
distinguishing the various phases by which the erratic, im- 
pulsive child may become the steady, reasoning adult. To 
such a study we have an excellent “’guide in Dr Ernest Jones, 
who, in an important paper, ^ has pointed out that human 
velopment takes place in four well-defined stages; infancy . ’ 
up to the a ge of five ; la te*bhil dhood, up to the age of twelve ; 
j, adbk-scence, up to theage ofei|^te^ and, finally, maturity^'? 
Iir teaches us further that we grow up twice, as it were, achiev- 
ing a pseudo-maturity before puberty, a1t which age Nature 
seems to undo most of ller' previous work and begin again the 
process of building up and consolidating the character. But 
perhaps his most distinctive contribution to the psychology of 
development is his doctrine that adolescence and adulthood 
are, respectively, recapitulations of infancy and late childhood, 
the individual living over again, on a different plane, 
phases he has passed through in earlier years. Thus the con- 
trasts that we find between a child and an adult depend on the 
particular periods that we compare, the true contrast ..being 
between infancy and adulthood, not between late childhood 
and •adulthood, which have many points of similarity . Dr 
Jones’ argument is based on psycho-analysis, and is concerned 
mainly with sexual development, but he believes his theory to 
be true of aspects of mind other than the sexual. With it to 
guide xis we may profitably try to distinguish the main char- 
acteristics of the vaidous stages, and their similarities or 
trasts. 

One of the most obvious differences between a young child 
and an adult is in intellectual stature. Intelligence tests have 

* “ Somfi 





revealed the fact tKat native ability unfolds gradually from 
early childhood to maturity. Biit Dr Jones warns us that the 
tests have been compiled too much from the adult standpoint; 
he is impressed by the bold initiative of thought, by the search- 
ing and scejttical spirit of inquiry displayed by a young child, 
and is inclined to think that these intellective qualities become 
positively blunted by increased age and education. Although 
wc; .should Itear his warning in mind, we must aiiow that there 
is a ma,rke.d difference in intellectual power between a child 
and an adult. 

71ic behaviour of a young child differs from that of an adiilt 
in being governed directly by imtincts which clamour for im- 
incdiatc satisfaction. He leaims only graduall^^to inhibit Ins 
natural impulses and interpose a delay between stimuius and 
response. , Each impulse acts mdependentiy,. since it is not aS' 
yet tclated to other impulses and to the personality as a whole. 
We have here the lowest stage of moral behaviour, in which 
conduct is motivate^ solely by instinct and modified only by 
the pleasures and pains incidentally experienced. It is typified, 
as McDougail points out, in the proverb, “The burnt child 
dreads the fire.” Later on the social environment reinforce.s this 
pleasure-pain .motive, by, admimstering, rewards and punish- 
ments more or less systematically. 

Again, the young child is characterized by his attitude of 
dependence. 1 1 is well to note that this dependence is not con- 
cerned chiefly with physical comforts — tlie child takes the.se for 
granted — but is manifested rather in connexion with his emo- 
tional needs. His whole nature calls for love to be directed 
toward himself. Now this attitude of dependence is seiderm, if 
ever, completely lost; but, since successful growing-up con- 
sists in becoming self-reliant, it may well be noted as an out- 
standiiu; characteristic of early childhood. 

A further characteristic is exuberance of imagination. We 
have, already noted that childhood is the age of fiint;isy, the 
hero of the fantasy being the child himself, who in this role is 
finding compensation for the harsh realities of actual existence. 

We noted also his tendency to adiieve self-assertion in re- 
peating tliefamiliar. This repetition-compulsion, as Freud calls 
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it, is the child’s impulse to reply to a (^cp impression, and 
to endeavour to become master of a situation. Negative and 
positive phases of behaviour alternate with and occasion one 
another. The child is continually being impressed with per- 
sons or situations^ which evoke negative self-feeling or even 
fear; but the complementary phase is certain to supervene, 
usually in his play, when he enacts the part of the person or the 
dtuation which has overawed him. / 

The complementary nature of these negative and positive 
phases was strikingly cxliibited in the behaviour of a small boy 
well known to the writ«r. For some obscure reason, in the 
presence of a coalheaver he showed every sign of extreme fear 
— blanching,4'rying, and running for protectioi\. His favousiie 
form of play, however, was to utilize cushions as bags of coal, 
delivering them over his head on the knee of any sympathetic 
adult. This make-believe was clearly a reply to the situatioi^ 
in which he played so humiliating a part. The same child was 
taken to the Zoo at the ripe age of three. ''When brought home 
he exhibited a disappointing reticence ot^er his marvellous ex- 
periences, but again the reply could be seen in his play for 
many months afterward. 

This natural rhythm of submission and elation is of great * 
importance throughout life. We frequently find ourselves in 
situations which would be altogether unbearable if we could 
make no reply to them : wc can, for example, just bear acute 
anxiety about a loved one if we can do something to comfort 
or help that person. In early childhood this characteristic is 
tremendously important, and must be taken into account by 
the 4;ducator in all his dealings with his pupils. Its application 
to teaching is recognized in the well-worn but thoroughly 
sound *‘No impression without expression.” 

Perhaps tlie most outstanding and undeniable way in which 
an adult ditfers from a child is in his sexual maturity. Before 
the days of psycho-analysis it would have been maintained that 
die young child has no sexuality whatsoever; but now we are 
authoritatively informed that it is no longer possible to deny 
that his sex-life is exceedingly rich and varied in both its 
physical and mental aspects, its manifestations resembling those 
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of primitive man, ami being, in turn, auto-erotic, homosexual, 
and heterosexual. After the period of early childhood there 
is, according to Freud, a latent period until the advent of 
pulx'riy, when again sexuality dominates the whole mental out- 
lotik. 

\\ hile the young child is behaving on the lines that have been 
indicatjxi, liis emotions begin to be organized into sentiments, 
the most primitive of which is probably his love for his own 
Ixxly. 'I’he first acquired organization of the conative tenden- 
cies would seem to be built up from the bodily appetites and 
tlie pleasures and pains experienced in connexion with the 
physiological functioning &f the body. Infancy is an age of 
aSTTo-erotisni, self-love in a bodily sense. ‘Narcissism ’ is the 
name given to this body-sentiment by the psycho-analysts, who 
see in myth and legend a dramatization of the mental liistory 
bf mankind. In the legend of Narcissus they find an enact- 
ment of the universal tendency to fall in love wnth oui'selves. 

Soon, however, the horme or libido of the child is directed 
outw^ard, and a sentinrent round abOu€ the idea of the mother 
is formed. Clearly such a sentiment will begin as an extension 
of the body-sentiment, for the mother is the person who feeds 
the child and ministers to his bodily comfort. But this senti- 
ment, although it begins as a sort of cupboard-love, soon trans- 
cends its lowly origin ; and it is no exaggeration to say that it 
dominates the adult lives of most people, sometimes consciously, 
more often unconsciously. 

The father, being another constant and important factor 
in the child’s environment, also becomes the object of a senti- 
ment. Here we are confronted with the startling dogma of 
the Freudian school, that, while the mother-sentiraent tends 
to be a love, the father-seritiment— in the case of ehe boy, at 
least — tends to be a hate. It is argued that the boy resents the 
presence of his father, regarding him as a rival for the affection 
of the mother, and being jealous of his influence over her, liiis 
father-mother-son situation constitutes the (Edipus complex of 
the Freudian psychology, “the ark of the Freudian covenant,” 
as it has been aptly called ; CEdipus being the legendary hero 
who, exposed to die in infancy, lived to slay his father and 
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marry his mother. The complex, we r>re told, is normally 
repressed, as it conflicts with the moral ideas of its possessor, 
who is, therefore, unaware of its existence. 

V\"« need not subscribe to all the arguments of the Freudians 
in tljis matter ; bpt common sense indicates that, if' the father 
is unsympathetic toward his son, if he, albeit unconsciously, 
comes between him and his mother, if in the child’s life he 
curistantly enacts the r8le of the stern disciplinarian, then he 
inav tend to be disliked. It is true that the bond between 
niothcr and son is usually closer than that between father and 
son, and that a boy is frequently awkward and diffident in the 
presence of his father. Now teachdrs are parent-substitutes in 
the eyes of the child, and men-teachers in particular shck-.M 
realize that any attitude of dislike or resentment that, may 
exist toward the father tends to be automatically transferred 
to them. The Freudian doctrine here may help us to under? 
stand the not infrequent case of the boy who, in spite of any- 
thing we can say or do, seems to delight ih frustrating our best 
efforts.,.' ' 

In girls the complex is said to take a complementary form, 
involving a tendency to dislilce the mother and love the father. 
It is called the Elektra complex, since Elektra was the heroine” 
in Greek mythology w^ho, for love of her father Agamemnon, 
assisted her brother Orestes to slay her mother Glytaemnestra. 
But the Freudians have some difficulty in explaining why the 
girl should dislike her mother, and their account of this com- 
plex is uncon^ncmg, to say the least of it. It can be admitted, 
however, that at a later stage the relations between father and 
daughter are frequently of a very friendly nature. 

■V^batever the am of general truth there may be in the 
Freudian theories of these complexes, it is at least certain that 
the early attitudes of the young child toward his parents, 
brotljcns, and sisters are of abiding importance, and that 
throughout life they tend to colour his emotional relations 
with other people. Freud and his disciples have done great 
service to psychology and education in directing attention to 
the early years of life. Never again will the individual change 
and advance so much in a given time. 
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We find that d«-velopment proceeds mental growth, like 
physical growth, does not proceed iinifonnly, but in 'waves. 
Nature seems to alternate periods of consolidation with periods 
of advance. No'vv in these early years the growth of the-child 
is not uniform. He advances rapidly up to the age of three, 
after which he has a period of consolidation. At the age of six 
or seven he again hits a period of rapid development, which 
is followed by one of remarkable stability. I'liis stability, 
both phy.sical and mental, is the most outstanding ciiaracier- 
istic of later childhood. A being, say from another planet, 
wlio did not know the human race, might well take these 'wtdl- 
adapled small j)eople often years for the adults of the species, 
irt!ie actual adults were withheld from his vie'w<. I. ale child* 
hoc>d, then, may be regarded a.s a period of pseiKlo-maturity. 
Tlie hoy of ten or eleven is very much at home in the world, 
^nd knows how to deal with all the situations that confront 
^„hirn. * 

All whd have studied development have noted this period 
of arrest and consofidation, and ItaVe sought to explain it, 
Stanley Hail, invoking his favourite doctrine of recapitulation, 
regards later childhood as “the present echo of a long pliyletic 
Stage when for many generations our prehuman forebears 
were pigmoid adults, leading short lives and dying out at or 
before the pubic gro'wth increment now occurs.” ^ Whatever 
the explanation may be — and that of Hall seems to be the 
only feasible one — it is at least a matter of observation that by 
this age the child has gone once round the spiral of develop- 
ment, that he has achieved a degree of adaptation to environ- 
ment which he will lose during adolescence and regain at the 
age of maturity proper. 

A second well-marked characteristic of later childhood is 
the ripening of the gregarious instinct. It is tnie, of course, 
that the child iti his early years does not like to be alone, ljut 
he uses his elders chiefly as a means to self-gratification, being 
sublimely selfish in all his doings. Now, however, he begins 
definitely to herd with other boys. He no longer plouglis his 
lonely furrow, but finds the company of others like himself an 
* Adalescoice, p. 45, 
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indispensable means of self-assertion. Sc*' he almost invariably 
becomes a member of a band or gang, wliich meets regularly 
to play glorious games and transact business whose nature 
is nc^l: divulged to older people.^ His mother is frec|uently 
grieved that her ^darling now regards her merely as a con- 
venient person who provides him with food and shelter while 
he finds the real joy of life elsewhere; she must recognize, 
however, that such is the normal course tiiat her boy must 
tread on his way to healthy adulthood. 

At this age, then, we have the gregarious instinct in its 
purt^st form. Higher forms of social behaviour are not yet 
manifested: the boy, as Nunn puts^it, “still regards the world 
as his oyster, 4.)ut demands the help and counttinance ofotte'S 
in opening it.” ” He is, psychologically speaking, a member 
uf a primitive hunting-pack, and cannot yet be expected to 
exhibit altruism and self-sacrilicc. But the alternation of posi- 
tive and negative phases of behaviour may again be noted 
in his positions, sometimes as leader, sornetimes as one of the 
led. All gangs of yout?g boys are organized : captains, vice- 
captains, and other officials arc appointed to direct affairs and 
enforce discipline. 

It is this extreme gregariousness that gives us the clue to the 
understanding of the moral sanctions that govern the conduct 
of the young boy. His behaviour is determined largely by 
anticipation of social praise or blame, the chief authority being 
the gang. Here we have the essence of ail ‘ morality,’ which, 
to begin with, at least, is nothing more than the mores, or 
customs, w'hich make for the well-being of the social group, 
and^which change as the needs of that group change. It is 
only when morality becomes linked with an idealistic religion 
that it acquires any degree of absoluteness. 

The morals of later childhood, then, are ruled by public 
opinion, which is notoriously powtTful and uncompromising. 
I'he boy feels that he owes his first allegiance to bis gang, and 
he will obey the dictates of his leader though the heavens fall. 
He is frequently in a very real difficulty, belonging as he does 

* See Stevenson’s essay “ The Lantern-bearers,” in Across the Plains, 
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So otiicr social group4 — the home, the school, society at large— 
[oyaliy to which frequcrilhr conflicts with that due to the gang. 
Thus we have hat is usually termed ‘schoolboy rru.uality,’ the 
l)oy cheat ii’.g and lying to his master In the supposed int<*rests 
of the gang. . 

Sucli conduct, thoroughly unsatisfactory thougli it is, sliould 
be underslfHid, and treated sympathetically by the master. He 
must try to coindncc- boys that he is not. the natural enemy of 
the gang, and make every eilbrt to enlist it, with its energies 
and loyaitics, in the service of the wider society of the schoifi. 
Here the se.l'onljnastcr may well Ical’ii, from the Scrmtuiasler, 
who ;n:k)j)ts tlie psychological rnetliod oforgani/iiig the itaiural 
fKi'utiisg-pack into a troop of Wolf Cu],t3, iisiug t-hc garig-S])irit 
for einJs whieli lu* C(.)iisiders desirable- One cannot admire 
too much tliC soundticss of the psychology A.vljicli farms (lie 
‘backjtrouraJ of the whole of the, vSeout movement. 

A third marked characteristic of later childhood is the out« 
ward look. The of ten or eleveix is naturally an extrovert 
— that is, one w'ho is concerned w'itK? objects outside himself 
rather than with his own mental life. He revels in outdoor 
, activities — in games and in camping. His interests are 
supremely practical : he is intensely curious as to how things 
work, and he picks up a mass of information on various topics 
which is a matter of perpetual surprise to hi.s elders. 

Our psychology of adolescence ought to be less tentative 
than that of early childhood, for we have our owm recollections 
to guide us. YTt there is a strong tendency in ais to forget this 
period of life, because of the w'eakness and humiliation that 
were such characteristic features of it. This explains the un- 
sympathetic attitude toward adolescents exhibited by many 
parents and other adults. The student looking* foiward to 
work among young people will do well to recall now, before 
they are forgotten, tlie events and the mental attitudes of his 
own adolescent years. 

From a theoretical standpoint adolescence is best I’egarded 
as a recapitulation of the first period of life, as a second turn 
of the spiral of development. The adolescent no longer 
exhibits the stability that marked his later childhood, but 
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loses his l>earings and finds himself iii a grange worldj where 
in's f'ld Isaifits aiit-i pursuits seem devoid of value and meaning. 
He i.' badly adjusied physically and meiitaiiy, being clumsy 
:\rtd i?\vkv-.-ard >n hearing, moody and intractable in manner. 
Living under the delusion that he is the focus of every one’s 
otrcjitiori, he is extremely self-conscious and given to blushing. 
Is! a word, like the infant, he has to begin again the work of 
ad;ipuT!g himself to his environment. Many of his character- 
istics, as we shall see, arc those of infancy repeated on a higher 
level. 

The suggested recapitulation is to be found in emotional 
atfilutics— indeed, the broadest characteristic of adolescence is 
just tlse re-oiftEtation of the feeling life that then ttxkes place. 
Althouid) intellectual stature is i»3w reaching its maximum, 
ail iiUcileclual considerations in adolescent education must be, 
regarded as secondary. T'he adolescent lives an intensely 
emotional life, in which we can see oncjp tnore tlnj rhythm 
of positive and negative pjhases of behaviour in his constant 
alternation between intense excitement and deep depression. 

The exuberant imagination of early childhood is recapitu- 
lated in a second age of fantasy. Like the young child, ^he 
youth finds the world a difficult place, and tends to live in 
realms of fantasy that are nearer his heart’s desire. His 
boyish interest in the outer world gives way to a renewed 
interest in his bodily and mental self; he again becomes 
egocentric and introverted, withdrawing himself from the 
‘real’ world. Scouting, iilways soundly based on psychology, 
introduces a strong element of make-believe in its provision, 
for tlTte needs of the adolescent. 

But undoubtedly the central fact of adolescence, accounting 
for and pervading ail the others, is sexual development, and 
nothing but harm can result from the neglect of this essential 
characteristic. Dr Jones believes that the individual is now 
recapitulating, on another plane, his infantile sexual history ; 
that there is a reawakening of the repressed sexual impulse 
which has lain dormant in later childhood. TMs time it is 
destined not to be repressed, but directed toward strangers 
rather than toward tire parcitts. 
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The recapitulation proceeds in three characteristic stages. 
First we have auto-erotism. Adolescence is a second period 
of self-love, which finds direct expression in tiie secret admira- 
tion of and interest in the body, and indirect mental e.ximession 
in conceit and cocksureness. Next we have a hornosc'mal 
pliase. Adolescence is an age of passionate friendships, 
sexual in nature, between members of the same, sex, an allied 
phenomenon being the distinct tendency for boys and girls 
in mid-adolescence to segregate. Here, howe.ver, we have 
a distinct advance on the auto-erolic pha.se 5 f'jr w'c have a 
directing of the. sexual energy ontvC'ard. Lastly th<i hetero- 
st'xual phase svpcrvenc.s, when the object of attaclmient is a 
rneui])cr of life opposite sex. The dawning c/tf interest in 
women on the part of the youth frequently take's tlu' form 
i^of 'calf-love.* Falling in love with a woman older than him- 
self, he is perhaps unconsciously seeking again the object of 
his infandle mother-sentiment. liis attraction tov/ard such 
a person is mingle4 with respect and awe, and he may be 
helped greatly by kindly and sympathetic treatment on her 
part. 

» These three phases of sexual development do not necessarily 
succeed one another in time, but may easily co-exist. It is 
essential for the educator to understand them, and to rejxljze 
that there is nothing necessarily perverted or unnatural about 
a young adolescent in whom the first two are to be seen. I'hc 
cruelty with w'hich adults frequently treat adolescent mis- 
demeanours is probably to be regarded as cempensafion for 
forgotten weaknesses in their own adolescence. What is 
needed is an attitude of sympathetic understanding, and the 
educator whose own adolescence has been comparatively free 
from sexual troubles need not suppose that such is the case 
Vvith all the pupils under his care. 

Sex, then, is the fundamental fact of adolescence, if not of 
all life. “Like the overflow of a great river,” says Slaughter, 
“it irrigates and fertilizc.s great tracts of life*.s territory” ; and 
the whole business of adolescent education is the ‘long- 
circuiting’ of the instinct, the redirection of its energy into 
legitimate and useful channels. This is no easy business. 
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The erailitional method of English schciols is to engage the 
adrilesmit. in hard, physicah games. This may be helpful; 
hut it. unsound to think that enforced expenditure of niere 
phvskal energy will rid the youth of his sexual difficulties. 
Sex is a mental f§rce, and if games- succeed it is because of 
liicir juentai effect as a means of self-expression. A broader 
jiid sounder prescription for the inevitable trouble is to seek 
suhliTHatitfii in all sorts of creative activity. 

No (Mis': will deny the urgent need ..for sex-education. : Diffi- 
denrr and px'udery in connexion with this important matter 
jjiiVft resulied in a wides|tread compiracy of silence wliich has 
dteu* muoad liarm to many a youth. The adolescent must 
Irarn Use i'act* about life and his own body in a’, clean, heal tl.^ 
way, not fi oiii unclean talk that giv«. them a distortion from 
which ii is extremely difficult to recover. What he needs is 
pri\atc i(s;-Lruction from an adult whom he trusts. Notdiints* 
i)ut plain, straightforward talk must be given at the right time. 

One does not .seek to minimke the difficulty and*responsi- 
bility t>f such a task, b®t Purely its difficulty is not commen- 
surate with the magnitude, of the service which a wise and 
sympathetic adult can render a young friend in ridding him, 
of his burden of doubts and difficulties. Many adolescents, 
riQt understanding in the least what is happening to them, 
suffer agonies, t!'a.uking that they are lost souls or abnormal 
or diseased. The particular method adopted is less important 
than tite attitude of sympathy and understanding that is so 
essential if we<»are to give any effective assistance. .It is of 
enoniu^us help to the adolescent even to know that his troubles 
and liability to error are shared by otiiers of Ms own age, and 
understood by an older friend. 

With tiii® crucial characteristic well before our minds, we 
may proceed to enunjcrate others. An attitude of dependence, 
in .sharp contrast to the independence of boyhood, is again 
seen; the dependence, however, is not tiecessariiy on the 
parents, b\it on heroes found in real life, in history, or in 
literature. Altliough this attitude becomes less pronounced 
as adolescence proceeds, it is seldom quite lost, and may 
always be regarded as the persistence of infantile attachment 
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to a parent. Youn|,{ master.'? and mistresses espcciaJiy must 
realize that they are pccxiliarly lialrle to be exalted irito the 
position oi'iiero or heroine, and seek to deal with the situation 
in tJiedjest ititerests of their worshippers. Whoever th«^ hero 
may be, the wise educator wall seek to direct the admiration 
away from him as a person, to the desirable qualities wlhcli he 
enxbodics. In the attitudes of dependence common to early 
childhood , and adolescence, ^however, we .must, note att im» 
portant difference: in the former period love and. attention 
to the ..self are demanded, %vhe.reas in the latter a love~object 
is sought to which: the self may: be devoted,. Thus ,we have in 
adolescence the beginnings of altruistic conduct. 

• One working-out of the attitude of dependency, is tlie ci awn- 
ing of I'cHgious conscion.sness. The CIhii.stiari idea of (Jck! as 
the Ih'uvciily Father makes a great appeal, since the acuilcs- 
'cent k unconsciou.sly seeking idealized substitute.s lor bis own 
parents. In later; adolescence this interest in religion is re- 
inforced 'by an oufward-going tendency which carries the 
youth to the outer '’limits of life. ' Again, religion gives an 
outlet for sex-energy, while it assists greatly in calming sex 
troubles — the eternal conflict between the spirit and the flesh 
' winch is so acutely felt at this time. These attitudes, along 
with his emotional instability, may lead to conversion, a 
phenomenon w'hich must not be exploited, but treated solely 
in the interests of the youth himself. 

But frequently the first rapture of religious experience i.s 
succeeded by a period of scepticism. The adple.scent is dis- 
apjjointed at the failure of religion to solve all his moral diffi- 
cuitie.s, and is disillusioned by the behaviour of adults, who 
profess religion and who fall short of his ideals. Again, his 
scientific education, clashing with narrow theological dogma, 
may give him difficulty : the remedy for this w<5uld seem to 
be a broadening of religious doctrine to include all that 
science has to teach. He may find in piulo.sophy an escape 
from his religious difficulties; often enough he is attracted 
by a Flellenic conception of life— -simplicity, balance, and the 
golden mean. He may devote himself to the pursuit of truth 
in the guise of science, or of beauty in art forms, though here 
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he frequently develops a taste for the decadent and the ultra- 
mexiern. 

I (is nioral conduct in general is chaotic and imprcdictablg 
at, tjte beginning of the pe riod . Like the young^iindrthe 
adolescent lias to Icartr^self-control — chiefly, this time, over 
the expressioas of his sex-instinct. He can repress and inhibit 
bis emotional outbursts to a greater extent than the young 
child, but he is always confronted with the urgent problem of 
his own sex-life; and he has as little self-control, compared 
witii the adult, as the inflint has, compared with the child of 
ten. 

In achieving sdl-control he is helped by the formation of 
ideals. His |».ex’o- worship ought to result in sentiments of love 
for the moral qualities of his hero, and the gradual incoi'pora- 
tlon of these in his sentiment for an ideal self. Adolescence 
is the age for t!ic final consolidation of the self into* some^ 
thing stable and permanent. As it consolidates will-power 
develops : increasing knowledge enables* the youth* to see his 
impulses for what to relate them to one another and 

to the whole self, and therefore to control them. The highest 
stage of moral conduct is reached when behaviour is directed 
by ideals rather than by social praise or blame. There are* 
few who dare to follow the light that is in them, regardless 
of social consequences, but those few are the salt of the 
earth. 

Finally, the gregarious impulse of earlier years becomes 
sublimated iit,to definite forms of social behaviour. The self 
of earlier adolescence is felt to be incomplete ; ideals of social 
sendee are fornied and cherished, and the generous heart of 
youth abounds in the love of mankind and burns with the 
desire to help in the creation of an ideal society. The adoles- 
cent hitches his wagon to a star, and is, by his very nature, a 
refornicr . The wise educator will seek to direct these altruistic 
imj^ulses into fruitful channels, and will be indulgent and 
sympathetic to those young men who sec visions. 

At the end of the period comes maturity, permanent this 
time. Interest has again turned outward to the worlds of 
nature, men, and things. Fantasies fade and reality is faced. 
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Tlie young man of fpighteen is a ‘man of the world/ pre- 
occupied with practical problems, and proud of his knowledge 
of affairs and his practical efficiency. He chooses a career, 
which ’is frequently that of his earlier hero, and grad^jally 
pursues his way to complete manhood. ^ 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of the times that our 
national syslc-m of education is now being based on a clear 
recognition of the stages of development which we have 
described. Nursery schools are provided for those children 
undt^r five whose liomes, for one reason or another, form an 
unsuilalde environment for their tender years. Infant schools, 
for long the i]o\vc;r of our educational system, cater for children 
up to seven ye;u'S of age, and base their curriculf.»arid methods 
on sound child-psychology. One cannot praise overmuch the 
insiglit and devotion of those who labotir in such schools. The 
fransinon to die primary school is made at the correct age of 
seven, and the chiiJd will in future remain there until the age 
of eleven "plus, ihim.ar)’' education should retgard the thioe 
R’s — the tools of learning — as its niainSi business, and seek to 
garner suitable materials for adolescent education. One can- 
not^ doubt that the elementary school at its best has dealt 
adequately with this period of life. 

But up to the present education during the important 
years of adolescence has been only for the favoured few. The 
less bright children, who have failed to obtain a place in a 
secondary or selective central school, have been left, as a rule, 
to mark time in tiieir old school until the critical age of 
fourteen, when they have been turned adrift, ignorant and 
badly equipped for life. Since fourteen is the normal age of 
puberty in boys (in girls it is two years earlier), it seems little 
short of criminal that the community should have deliberately 
ceased its educative effort then. Now, howover, enlightened 
public opinion has ci*ystallized in the Hadow Report, a veritable 
charter of adolescent education ; arid its corollary, the raising 
of the school age to fifteen, will, we hope, soon come within the 
range of practical politics. Thus universal adolescent educa- 
tion is fast becoming a reality. 

How is the educator to use the magnificent chance that the 
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raising of the school age and the provisi'on«f new schools under 
the report will give him ? He must ruthlessly discard the 
traditional methods of the upper standards of the elementary 
school where these are imsiiitable,- and work out the whole 
problem afreshj g,ukled by the findings of the Had ow com- 
mittee. Above all, he must' subscribe to the creed so elo- 
quently stated at the beginning' of the. report ; 

There k a tide wliich begins' to. rise. in the veins, of youth at. the 
age of t']rve.n or twelve. It Is called by the name of acloU'Scence. 
If that title can rse tak€R.,at the flood, and a new voyage begun in 
the strength and along the flow of current, we think that it will 
“ move Oil to forluiic.” , 

For him adolescence must be the central fact .which guides all 
his efforts. 

The report goes on to recommend that the pre.sent* over- 
lapping systems of elementary and secondary schools should 
he replaced by an ‘end~on’ arrangement of primary*and post- 
priniar^b schools. Priitla!^ , education, sliould cease for all 
children a t the age of eleven plus, and post-primary education 
begin then, making the slogan “Secondary education for j^li” 
a reality. Different types of schools, suitable to the varying 
nf eds of adolescents, will be provided ; in addition to the 
existing secondary schools, which should be called ‘grammar 
schools,’ tliere will be ‘modern schools,’ both selective and 
non-selectivc. These will provide “ a humane or liberal educa- 
tion, . . . xioti one given through books alone, but one which 
brings chikh'cn into contact with the larger interests of man- 
kindu” Thdf curricula, thought out as a whole for a four- 
ycar course, will contain “large opportunities for practical 
work” and be “closely related to living interests.” The 
treatment of the subjects will be “px’actical in the broadest 
sense and brought directly into relation wiili the facts of every- 
day life.” As a rule, ixiodern schools will “give a practical 
bias to the curriculum in the third or fourth year of the course,” 
such bias being “introduced only after careful consideration 
of local conditions,” and not being “of so marked a character 
as to prejudice the genei’al education of the pupils.” 
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MENTAL CONFLICT. 

Altkot’cii lift]." has been said in the preceding chapter about 
fiiajrui'iies emd aljjjorrnalitics in dcveldpmentv it is, obvious that 
j’ rowing up iron’, childhocd to maturity is not, always satis- 
i;icioriiy nccrfin]>i’s]n-d. '*'r!uc Individual has frequently to make 
a real riTort to |>;t.ss,for cyaraplc, frdm adolesce.nce to maturity, 
:u.d his Is by tso ineaiis a foregone condwsion. Not only 

iu'f* we iiaJile to rein. dn <rt one stage when we ought to be pass- 
ing on to the next, but we arc sometimes even in danger of re- 
gn'.s.siiig from a higher to a lower level. ’ 

1 he psyciu>lf-glcai theory resulting from 4he labours of'Pro- 
fessor. Freud, and, called, variously by the, names ’,5f psycho- 
analy.sis, the ,new psyclfel?>gy, and , the psychology of the un- 
conscious, has done much to enlighten us on failures in 
develoj.iinent aiul to indicate suitable methods of treating a,wk- 
ward, difficult, and unadjusted children. Although one of the 
mststanding elements of that theory is the stress laid on sex, it 
would be WTong to imagine that that is its only, or even its 
chief, contribution to psychology. It seems, after all, a matter 
of minor im portance whether the primitive hormc is a sexually 
coh>ured libido, or whether it is neutral to begin with. 
McDougaii, who does not subscribe to all the teitels of the 
Fre^idiau school, cinpha.dzes his own agreement with Freud’.s 
main pf):'.iiiou — that it is only on some such concept as horme 
or libkkj diat a workable psychology can be built. Freud’s 
teaching is concerned primarily with the workings of that part 
of the mind winch is uucoiiscious. For the introspective psy- 
cljologists conscimxsricss was the mind and psycholojgy the 
study of apprehended, individual experience; but for the 
psycho-analyst consciousness is merely the surface of our men- 
tal life, the real subject of study being the hidden depths — the 
unconscious — that can never be discovered by introspection, 
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hypothetical mental structure, and have sought to emphasize 
the difference in nature between it and experience. We 
pointed out that the unconscious has two main attributes — 
in nemc, or the power to conserve elements derived from past 
experience, and horme, or activity. Now, in its hormic aspect 
the unconscious has the power, firstly, of detei’mining experi- 
ence and behaviour ; secondly, of recombining its elements into 
constellations which have unity of their own. We must now 
study further this second manifestation of horme, the endo- 
psychic process of which the subject' is unaware, looking for 
guidance to Freud and otlfer thinkers of the same school. 

*ln preceding chapters, too, we outlined the grov/th of the un- 
conscious. We found that at birth it possesses a certain degree 
of organization into dispositions which, as we must suppose, 
Save ttecn built up in the months of prenatal life on lines laid 
• dowft by the past history of the race. We saw how experience 
leaves behind it certain after-effects, or engrams, wliich are not 
dead deposits, but active constituent!' of the unconscious, enter- 
ing into and modifying the structures that are already there. 

^Then wc studied the sentiment, which we saw to be a large- 
scale organization of the affective-conative tendencies round a 
common object. Finally we saw that the principle of cohesiop 
continues to apply to the sentiments, which tliemselvcs tend 
to form a constellation round a common object of interest. 
Since the only object capable of comprehending all the senti- 
ments is the self, the self-sentiment is normally an organization 
of all the conative tendencies. 

But, as we have said, the development so outlined doeso'iiot 
always proceed smoothly. If it did the imconscicnis would 
always be a perfectly organized unity, acting as okc, and de- 
termining in no uncertain way the line of behaviour to be pur- 
sued by its possessor. In no one is this organization perfect. 
As sentiments arc formed there are stray tendencies, as it w'ere, 
that will not unite with the others ; and as the self-senti merit is 
formed there arc again refractory tendencies or even whole 
sentiments that will not readily enter into the hierarchy, the 
subject being unwilling to recognize them as part of the self. 




<)f mind der>eTids nn siicl\ reconciliation being clfected. 

This rcintcgradon, however, docs not ahvays take place. A 
refraciory co!in.r[eK may bo. itself sxi st.roti.giy orgatuae,], anil so 
impfirtniv. n coniuiiuenl of the laind, ^'liat it is ini]5u:-sibl<’. f /r 
the tnain stifto doininaic it. In such''(tircunistan(-cs we h/tve a 
perpvctual statt; of gucrrllJ.'^i warfare, the contending eh-rncnis 
tricing InrnL;, as It weu”, to be on tup. He^re we Isawr an explana- 
tion ol'tbc phenomenon of secondary or alternating ]'jn,‘rsoaa'jit les. 
A secoiidary pcrsojiality i.s a subsidiary oiganization of the 
tfonatite tendencies, Wiiicii may determine experience and be- 
haviour when tho main personality temporarily ab'dicates. 
The two of'ganizations tend to be dissociated from one another, 
the one knowing little or, in extreme c!tses, nothing of its rival. 
Many well-known wTiters tell us that their materials are sup- 
jplieji by secondary personalities and put into order by the main 
personality. Stevenson, for example, tells us in a delightful 
essay ^ how the circumstances of his talcs are enacted by his 
Brownies ” in the theatre of his brain, while he himscdfputs the 
story in order, dressing the whole in the best words and sen- 
tences that he can find. Barrie, too, tells us that he himself is a 
very sober fellow, and that it is his “ M'Gojmachio.” who charms 
us with the fantasies of Peter Pan, Dear Brutus, and Aiary Pose. 
Such mild dissociations may therefore be an aid to literary 
genius. Dissociation is found in all degrees, from the case of 
the person who can automatically switch on various moral 
characters to suit different social environments to that of the 
individual wtith alternating personalities which are mutually 
exclusive. 

We may distinguish yet a third w'ay in which the conflict may 
be partially resolved. This wc may compare to a dictated 
peace in actual warfare. Sometimes a refractory complex, at 
^ A Chapter on Dreams,** in Across iht Flams. 
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wnr wills the rvi.-un pes',sonality. Js strong enough nor 

jTTspMiisistt ru>!!i;pi tf) fircojoe the nueJcus of a secoiulary j>er- 
s*u3;iii.'y. Ijs this ‘‘stse tin* oustiplex h;is to be repressed; that 
is to^ay. it is pr<‘ventefl frosn diresrlly fJelcnaiuijsg experience 
ar-d behavirs^u', and tS'sjs iislhibng the noixnal fsinction of any 
disponui-n! jht tl:c uicnlal structure. If it svere ailuwc'd to de- 
!«'•;> iiur i-spscrieiK-e tins su.bjec.t vvonk! continue to be aware of 
the faniOict .'ud t>) .-sad'h-r ilisit 7iicrit;iJ pjrin whieli, as weTiaye 
sresi, hr has a sis < mg nnidrney to sivoid. Repression, of acorn-; 
p](-x ju'oviiles ,:u. lecist a prrA'i.siona'l solution of the difliculty. 
The rejnri-sing force is, '^course, the main persoriality. , 

Of .-.-ribs-'' ih?- I'acf.- in a picturesc|ue fashion, compar- 
irrg the uta t t^sn'ous 1o a iru'u.e aiitcrocMU, adjo|r5ing which i»a 
suKiUrr rrerplioit-'rooin, the prcconscious system. (Crowding 
ihr ;«itt;iormi jirr all sorts of mental excitations eager to., get 
into tl;e j,ccepi}on--cliaJiibc.r, ^vliere possibly, they may.sacceed 
it) attracting the eye of (consciousness, the presiding deity of the * 
precomckniH system. ■ But guarding the c?oor betwetsa the two 
roo.ms,is the censor, a: toft of Gerbcrm, Vhose, fimctio.n, is to 
examine all, applications for admission, to the::preconscious\and 
refuse all those that d.o .not,' meet with ,his' approval.', . ' Those 
excitations that .are forced to Tcm.ain in the unconscious .are* 
therefore repressed ; that, is, to, say, they are incapable of be- 
craning conscious in tlicir p.ropcr form.,.,. If, however,, they ‘.suit- 
ably' disguise. themselves .they may,. elude, the vigilance ' of the 
censor and '.gain, an entrance, into the isrecoriscious, ,• .Thus the 
Freudian miCQi.iscious is .a part of the mind, full: of ideas that 
c.an,not be, admitted to consciousness on, their own .merits. , 

, , Li|ce all,' metaphors, the conceptions of the. two' lchambers, 
their inhabitants, and the censor may mislead us if we allow 
them to b«conie our mastem. rather than : our sciwants. ; Re- 
garded as hyyjothcscs about the mind, they certainly seem less 
prol)al,)l<‘ than the notions of mental structure, experience, en- 
grarn-coinplexcs, and the self-regarding sentiment, which we 
have assumed throughout our study. If, however, we accept 
them as crude but useful metaphors no harm need be done; 
and it is only fair to add that the Freudian theory of the mind 
has proved eminently workable in practice. 
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Using our own hypotheses, we must emphasize the fact that 
the repressed complex is still an active part of the mind, a 
centre of psychic energy which is not being expended in deter- 
mining experience. Part of the energy of the integrate^ per- 
sonality has to be spent in keeping such a complex repressed, 
and tills energy, too, is not therefore available for thought and 
action. The unity of the mind is destroyed : we may compare 
it with a country that has a refractory province to keep in order. 
The complex, instead of being synthesized with the main per- 
sonality, is isolated; but it must find some means of discharg- 
ing its pent-up energy. It may succeed in determining experi- 
ences that will not readily’ bring the conflict up to the level of 
awareness; su£h experiences have an air of innocence and do 
not reveal their true origin. I'hus many elements of our ex- 
perience are substitutes for others which, if they were allowed 
To come into being, would cause a painful conflict in the con- 
scicus mind. Incessant washing of the hands, for example, 
may be i. symbolic ‘cleansing — a substitute for memories that 
would bring with them an unbearal5le*sensc of shame and guilt. 
The classical instances are, of course, Pilate and Lady Macbeth. 

We have such symbols abundantly manifested in dreams. 
In many dreams, it is true, there is little or no symbolism. 
The censor is off his guard, and the clement of guilt is elimi- 
nated ; the repressed complexes, therefore, get a better chance 
than usual of determining conscious desires that arc crude 
and undisguised. Such dreams shock our moral sense if we 
remember them when we are awake. But w^ have a strong 
tendency to forget dreams, and we may safely infer that the 
dreams that are difficult to remember are just those i^hich 
would tend to cause conflict if we could recall them; In other 
dreams, however, the usual waking inhibitions are (active up to 
a point ; the repressed complexes have still to disguise them- 
selves and find expression in symbols. The psycho-analysts tell 
us that many dream-symbols are common to all mankind : thus, 
for example, a king in a dream signifies the father. Excellent 
instances of such symbolism are to be found in the dream of 
Joseph, where the sun, moon, and stars signified respectively 
the father, mother, and brothers of the dreamer. 
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The labours of h'reud, Jung, aod thel^ followers have shed 
niu( ti un rlivanis, and have amply confirmed the ancient 
brlii'l !ha{ an nieaniiig can be supplied by a skilled 

We uiust resist the temptation to follow their 
fru.cinnring inquiries here. The common fear-dream, ho w- 
eve.r, is (jf.soine- itnjKjnauce to us, since it occurs frequently 
um ing (.in'idhnod and adolescence. / In such a dream we 
r;-.prsirncn e-sucHK: terror, and wake up not knowing the 
oi:h'ri ijf wur hNir. TIjIs vague fear, we are told, is really a 
li'.ar the rrprcs.sed complex is ; about to bimst into the 
ox|n-c;-,N!<s)i of wisic.h the'main personality so violently disap- 
poA'cs, .i.'id this is jjrcvented by The subject waking up in 
thiu', 'Tlt’‘ j>»]iihg--drc.->fu admits of a similar explanation, tile 
rtiy-'.ic.-is icllii.q iiciiig a symbol for the fall in self-respect that 
wnni.'l laiu' jihe-f' ilhhc rc{)res.sed elements had their way. We 
certuiniy aJwtsys waken Ijcfore we reach the foot of the preci-‘_ 
pirc, tiuis anticipating and pi'eventing the fell, ' 

Somiiaurbulisni is a dream in action, and is alwdys a sign 
of menial conflict. AgtiiT the main personality— the repress- 
ing force- -has .abdicated, and the repressed elements have 
their chance oi’ dctcnnitiing experience and action. 'j.''be 
sleep-walker, therefjre, since he is under the sway of a repressed 
y.);trt of his fiersunality, can remember nothing of his somnam- 
bulistic expcrience.s when he awakes. 

Other manifestations of repressions are to be found in the 
little tricks and mannerisms which cannot be justified by 
reason, and vaIhcIi arc usually mere symbols for something 
else. Such automatisms may vary from simple, little habits 
to hkd'dy complicated activities. Stammering, too, is usually 
a sign of mental conflict, and has been traced, in some cases 
at least, to m repressed fear of the father ; while left-handedness, 
we are told, may also be a .sign of hostility toward the father, 
expressing the child’s desire to be diflerent. Adolescence 
furnishes the last praclicable opportunity for discovering the 
repressed tendencies behind such idiosyncrasies and organiz- 
ing them in the main personality. 

Endopsychic conflict sometimes shows itself in a state of 
oerpetual worry, which may be merely vague or directed in 
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some definite dii*ectif»n, but which is always contrary to reason. 
Again, the subject may have specific, morbid fears of certain 
objects or situations — of closed or o])en s])aces or sharp 
knives, for example. Such fears, always disguises for forne- 
tliing else, can only be traced to their source by psyeho" 
i ;v analysis. 

It is a favourite doctrine of the Freudian school that slips, 
accidents, and omissions do not really take place by chance, 
but are ratlier manifestations of conflict in the unconscious. 
Accidents frequently happen when we are taking the greatest 
care: an article .slips from otir fingi.Ts, a blot appears on a 
letter that we are writing,' we say the wrong thing, and write 
W’hat we do not intend. vSuch occurrences, apparently trivial, 
have their origin in the unconscious. I'hcy are actions which 
: the censor allows the I'epressed conqilexes to determine — 

^ciisguitsed realizations of hidden, impulses. It is the repressed 
’ • conlplcx which, a-sf it w^ere, jogs our elbow and causes us to drop 

the article or make* the blot. Persistent spoiling of exercise- 
books in school, for example, may' b® a sign of a child’s un- 
conscious attitude of rebellion against the orderliness of school 
^ and the autocracy of the teacher; while mistakes in ‘polite’ 

| ; j ^ letters may easily reveal our unconscious hypocrisy to ourselves. 

What is usually called ‘Freudian’ or ‘active’ forgetting h^s 
a similar explanation. We forget to write important letters 
and to post them when written; we forget names and engage- 
ments in the face of strong conscious desires to remember 
them. The things we forget in this way are -those of which 
the remembering would be unpleasant, or would lead, some- 
times in a roundabout way, to unpleasant feelings. At boy 
who persistently forgets to do his work, or to bring it to school 
when done, is not necessarily careless or perverse. «A repressed 
part of his mental content probably resents his having to 
perform the task at all. 

Repressions may be suspected also when a person shows 
excessive and unreasonable zeal in any one direction; Such 
zeal, we are told by the psycho-analysts, is a ‘ defence mechan- 
ism’ or ‘reaction formation* with which tlic main person- 
ality has to fortify itself in order to keep its exact opposite 
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n!j[ainst the wrjjie of repressed tendencies to similar faults in 
oins(.'lve,s. Our conscinns interests, too, are frequently com- 
jfcnsadons fftr ijistincts that arc denied direct expression in 
our daily lives. " 

It is irnrvtftanl that the educator should understand these 

* ■ ® '■ 9 

thf'ories of (■n?lo})svriiie eonflict and repression? for they, more 
than any ot I ior psycho]oy!<'al doctrine, help him in the under- 
standing and treatrnerit <jf the difficult child and the adoles- 
cent. 'i'iie adolescent, indeed, is normallv in a state of mental 


can always be traced. ^ 

One of the main proBlems confronting the adolescent is, as 
we have seen, the readjusting of himself to the outer world. 
Since this is a difficult business, we cannot be surprised that, 
he should tend to be an introvert; that is to say, to be pre- 
occupied with his own inner mental life rather than with 
things outside himself. An introvert finds it difficult to direct 
his psychic energy outward and make a success of life; and 
he naturally gets a distorted, view of the external world. The 
introverted ad«jlcsccnt, then, indulges in day-dreams which 
provide a pleasant world of make-believe fetr him to live in. 
He frequently wants to lie in bed, complaining of lassitude and ' 
fatigue, or of some imaginary illness; hut these, as often as 
not, are ex:'’pressi(.>ns of unconscious wishes to retire from the 
battle altogetlier and avoid fficing real life. Rest is no cure 
fiir such fitiigue, for it merely aggravai<‘s the t.roul,)ie. We 
must rather seek to induce such an adoh-scent, by all the 
means in our power, to take part in activities outside himself, 
flames are an excellent remedy in mild cases, for the trouble 
frequently disappears when the youth finds that such occupa- 
tions arc enjoyable means of self-expression. In more serious 
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cases skilled psychological treatment is urgently required, for 
tlie final result may be'.. that form of insanity called (knmdia 
pramx.r. 

..Day-dreams always tend to be regressive; that is s:^-, 
they tend to" hark back to earlier stages of cl evHo nine nt ru 
which the individual was better adjusted than he is m. present. 
The attainment of a. new level of emotional organization 
always entails considerable effort ; there is a strong f'onserva- 
tive tendency to cling to old levels and an unwiilingncss In 
exchange them for new. ones which may gme less phaisure. 
The danger of becoming ‘fixated* at any one stage of develop- 


ment is considt*rable. Parents may easily hinder rath.c'r than 
help their children to achieve mental maturity irdiey jealounly 
try to keep the affections of the. growing yo\nh or zijaiden 
directed exclusively toward themselves, and ohject to their 
.liaving ‘minds of their own.’ Keen teaclieir,, too, must 
beware; ^ for, in Ch^ir anxiety to do everything possible for 
their pupils, they njiay easily be doing too rxiuch, thus en- 
couraging an altitude of dependence which may become a 
fixation. 

Extreme moodiness in an adolescent is also a sure sign of 
conflict within. His frequent gloom, which he himself under- 
stands less than anyone, may well be due to his breaking away 
from the eorlier emotional lies of w'hich he is unconscious. 
His irritability may be regarded as a projection on the external 
world of his dissatisfaction with himself, and should be sym- 
pathetically dealt with. 

Wiiile it would be an exaggeration to say that there is 
a natural tendency toward lawlessness in adolescence, Ut is 
le that this period of life marks the beginning of 
careers. Before the days of tl ic '' new ’"j )sychology 
it was usual to attribute adolescent misdemeanours to an 
overdose of original sin. Now, however, our understanding 
of emotional conflict enables us to he xnore sympathetic and 
helpful. It is generally agreed that de{inc|uency is due to a 
failure in adju.stment: the individual reverts to the moral 
standards of early childhood, and his repressed instinctive 
side-tracked into anti-social practices. The power- 



fol sex-instinct is probably responsible foiynost crimes j it leads 
not only to sexual ofFences, but to others, not overtly sexual, 
which are displaceinetite of this' primitive urge, ; Anti-sodai 
condpct, too, is a ready means of discharging the ener’gy of a 
thwarted self-assertive instinct in a show of independence and 


substitute. 

Our cuniKlence thiit mental confiict is the main cause of 
the trouhh'. is increased by the certainty liiat many adolescent 
ohdinniumts clu not know why they commit iheir crimes. They 
;-! rm It) have a. com})ul«on to act as they do, and reason is 
powerless ti) sto]) ibem. No doubt there are innate moral 
dtrieelives wi^)se vex y nature does not alUtw llieni to elfectsa 
s\ati'iesis of the personality; jjut there can be no reasonable 
doulxt liuxt the bulk of adolescent crime is due to normal 
texitjciicies ttx;tt litive got. out of gear in the acturd dcveh^xincnt 
of the individual. And. while it is true 40 say that lasany* 
criminalb arc menially defective, it would be wrong to infer 
that mental (,ictici(',nc)» is the cause of csdine. Poverty of 
intellect merely give.s the delinquent less power to inhibit the 
impulses tli.U ai e more or lf;ss common to all. 

d nc delinquencies of adolescence assume various forms, nof* 
all of which call for the sclt-protective action of society. One 
niiki delinquency, wliich concerns the home or the school 
rather than t.he wider society, is the wandering mania. The 
truant may be quite aware of a strong dxrsire to escape from 
parental authyrily; but when he cannot explain his action 
we must iitvoke as explanation either an unconscious conflict 
bcu^eexx his urge for independence and his desire to remain, 
snugly under liie protection of his parents, or an unconscious 
state of rc'vnit against the father. 

Lying is another misdemeanour which causes great concern 
to the educator. I’hc ordinary lie is, of course, a conscious 
perversion of truth, and is told in order to avoid punishment 
or to get out of difliculties ; but it would be a mistake to 
assume that all untruthfulncss is of this nature and to treat it 
accordingly. Much of it, being due to mental conflict, is a 
disease of the mind rather than a moral fault. The ‘wliite 
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lies’ of cliildhood ar<?kdue to exuberant imagination, coupled 
with the inability to distinguish clearly between the worlds 
of fantasy and reality ; and the same explanadon rnay justly 
be hitecl to the untruths told by the adolescent, who is living 
in a state of pferpeiual day-dreaming. Morbid lying is always 
due to endopsychic conilict, and its form usually gives a clue 
to the nature of the rept'essed complexes. Thus dramatic 
lies, designed to produce a striking effect and magnify the 
importance of the individual, are an expression of a thwarted 
self-asbcrtive instinct. Such liars really believe their lies, and, 
in the frequent telling of them, realize their unconscious 
wishes,^ * 

fvlo authoritif^ of educational institutions esca-pe having to 
deal, at one time or another, with cases of theft, and they are 
alwavs tempted to purge the atmosphere of the school-society 
Uy gett-ing rid of the offender. But can a conscientious 
educflitor ever be gtitisfied with a course that sends a badly 
adjusted ifidividual into the world, unreformed and uncured? 
Stealing, when it is for a more or iCssf conscious object, is, of 
course, the acquisitive instinct in action. We can realize how 
difl^cult it is absolutely to sublimate this instiitet when we 
reflect that otherwise highly moral people think it no crime 
to keep borrowed books, to defraud railway corapauies, and 
to dodge income-tax. Stealing, however, is frequently more 
than mere acquisition, being due i)Grhaps to unconscioiis 
attitudes of rebellion toward parents transferred to society in 
getierai, perhaps to a repression of the sex-iii,stinct. Many 
stolen articles have, for the offender, a symbolic sexual signifi- 
cance which can be discovered only by psycho-analysis. r In 
general, it seems true to say that acquisition comes on the 
scene in place of other instincts that arc thwaived. Why 
should this be so? Dr Burt suggests that it is because the 
tlnvarted impulses cannot find their objects, and acquisition 
is the equipment Nature has given us for pr(.»curing what we 
need but have not got. Remembering that the instincts are 
not separate mechanisms' in the tniad, but branches ifom a 
common stem of horme, we can readily believe that there is a 
* Cf. the immortal Mrs Gamp in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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transference of energy from one instinctive channel to another, 
and that acquisition will naturally become active under such 
circumstances. When made active it will seek its . natural 
goal, jjSeizing upon anything within reach. 

^“^ Adolescents frequently organize themselves kito hooligan 
M glings whose supr&ie object in life seems to be war against the 
I co mmunity in general. It has been found that such gangs 
Tare amenable to persuasion and sympathetic treatment, and 
' that it is possible to redirect the energy expended in this 
way into channels of useful social service. A well-organized 
scliool-society will do aM that is needed to sublimate such%A* 
tendencies. _ ■ 

These few ^samples may serve to expound and illustraie 
our conviction that most of adolescent delinquency is due to 
unconscious mental conflict. The corollary of such a view is 
that the cure is a resolution of the conflict, a sublimasiont oS 
• the repressed impulses, and a reintegration the personality.'^ 
Punishment is worse than useles s, for it toerely serves to in- 
tensify the adolescent’s«c»nscious or umHonscious hostility to 
society in general, and to individual representatives of law 
and order in particular. The dangers of repressive education 
are obvious when wc realize that teachers are parent-sub-** 
stitutes and may easily be the objects of the adolescent’s un- 
conscious resentment, If educators would understand that 
the highly inconvenient forms of behaviour which we have 
been discussing cannot be dealt with by assuming that they 
are ra donal, agd by browbeating the offender into giving false 
reasons, much good might result. We ail have a tendency to 
r<dicyiaiizc ouir motives, to give reasons for behaviour, ofwhose. 
true origin we are really unaware. The psychology of the 
uncunscioi^s has taught us cotnincingly that the mainsprings 
ofbehaviour are not to be found iji reason, but in the emotional 
disposition.^, sonietinies organized with tlie main personality, 
sometimes isolated, 'freatment of delinquencies must be 
based on thi.s knowledge. It is not suggested that the teacher 
shoulfl estai.)li.sh a psycliological clinic in the school, and under- 
take the duties of psycho-analyst in addition to his ordinary 
work ; but he can do much by an intelligent application of 
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his limited knowledge, and can hand over desperate cases to 
the skilled psychologist, who will surely at no distant date 
be an official in every area of educational administration. 
Problelns of adolescent behaviour can no longer be shelved, or 
treated without understanding, if the new advance in educa- 
tion is to succeed in transforming our society into something 
purer, freer, and nobler. 
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A'lTENTION AND INTEREST 

It will liardly be denied that the problem oro])taining attcn-' 
tion !S oi‘ i}ie fn’st importance to every teacher. One can easily 
ijna.yirie a ]x.'rfcct piece of exposition whicli is ntlerly inelleclive 
sirnpiy because the pupil* are not attending. Within limits, 
at least, it is heller to teacli by a fauky method with i.hc jnipils 
attcsuJing thai to offer a model of dearness and iaciclily when 
dicir tho\3ghn, are elsewhere. Thetrernendousimportan.ee of 
aiumtiuii is due to the fact that it is involved in ail mental 
activity ; the mind, if it is active, must be attending t ,0 4omc-'5 
thing. Now we all know well what it i.s to ij,tt.cnd ; btit we ■* 
are to be able to capture and direct the atfention of cur pupils 
at will w'e must think o*t*lhe problem oT attention, relating 
it to our general doctrine. A little understanding wdll be tvorih 
a whole host of precepts. 

At one time attention was believed to be a faculty or power 
of the mind which could be directed to any object and which 
was capable of being trained. But clearly there is no such 
thing as attention taken by itself; attention exists only when 
some one is attending to something. It is, therefore, better to 
say “I attend to my work” than “My attention is directed 
to iny work.” Attention, like emotion, is an activity of the 
persctf,! attending; it is the name by which we describe a, 
paiticuiiar mode of experience, and,, apart from the subject 
and object attention, it is notiiing at all. 

The older psychologists took an intellectual view of atten- 
tion, emphasizing solely its cognitive aspect. Thtis they dc- 
scj’ibcd it, aptly enough, as a focusing of consciousness on 
an idea, or object of tliought. Now, when we focus our eyes 
on anything we see it dearly; we see other objects that are 
near it less clearly, and objects that are farther away less 
clearly still; finally, there are objects which we sec merely 
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‘oi:t of the corner ^of our eye.’ As it is with the field of 
vision, so it is with the field of consciousness : the object of 
attention is clear, other presentations are less clear, while 
there 5 ,re objects of thought that are merely “on the margin 

of consciousness. ” Thus attenti on is a p roces s of getting an 

^.object of th ought clearly befo r e t h e mii^. Just as, with a 
camera, we can make a blurred image clearer by focusing^ 
so by focusing our consciousness on an idea we get to know 
that idea better. To use another metaphor, in the attention- 
experience the stream of consciousness slows down, and the 
• object of attention becomes more fixed and stable. Glea rnessj 
then, Js Jhe resuh^^^ quoting JTltsdieriLa:, we may 

' say that ‘ ‘ the p roblem of atte nti on centres in th e/act of s ensible 
cle arn ess. ” 

Now the abo\''e view of attention is important, and its truth 
*t:auno*t be denied. One feels, however, that it misses the main 
^poiwt, for it fails \p answer the question, “Why do we attend 
at all?” •Where do&s the drive in the attentive process come 
from? It comes from the supremely’ important emotional and 
conative factors which are entirely neglected in the intellective 
account. Mere comprehension and clearness are not enough, 
“for in any true process of attention the mind becomes active 
and wants to do something; and the good teacher, aiming at 
more than understanding, wishes to initiate and guide this 
mental activity. These af fective-c o native aspects -nf-attentinn 
are now^^^mply^ recqgmzed by_m^^ psychqlpgi.^s.. We 
*lmvelvIcDougall defining attention as a "strivhig: to cognize,” 
or, more fully, “ Attention ft merely conation or striying con- 
,sidered from the point of view of its effects on cognitive 
process.” ^ Far from being an intellective ‘faculty * of the 
mirid,Tj4^ a particular kind of striv ing. ^ ^ Th e , stronger t lm_ 
conation^___^iniSote^?ci^ attent ion. ' 

have seen that every striving experience involves the 
activity of some conative disposition in the mental structure; 
in attention, therefore, some disposition must be active — in 
other words, some reservoir of mental energy must be opened. 
The consideration of these conaiive dispositions will enable us 
An Outline of Pyichology, pp. 271, 27a. 


to offer an answer to the question, “To^^what objects do we 
attend?” ^ ^ , 

Attention is, perhaps, the most important manifestation of 
the ge|ieral power of selection, which Drever has distingfiished 
as one of the three main characteristics of the psychical. What 
is it that determiifc the selection of one thing rather than 
another as the object of attention? It is often said that sense- 
impressions are selected on account of their intensky .nnsudden- 
nessjLJvc readily attend, for example, to a flash of lightning or 
to the noise made by something falling. But this does not 
get to the root of the maWer, for if we are really absorbed in 
a task we may go on attending to it while a continued loud 
noise is affectiitg our ears. The real reason w^y such things 
are peculiarly apt to become objects of attention is not so 
much that they are intense or sudden as that they readily 
excite in us wonder or fear : in other words, to use McDoiigall's ** 
familiar metaphor, they are keys that fit th<<j locks of insthic- 
tive dispositions. In man, at least, these hatural excitants of 
instincts need not neccssirify be sense-imiSressions : they may 
equally well be memory-images or ideas. When we cannot 
sleep we can discover, by a little introspection, that we are 
attending to something tlaat is exciting an instinctive disposi- 
tion. Now we attend to such objects because they matter 
intensely to us— -in other words, because we are interested in 
them ^ and the things that matter most to us are the objects 
that awaken our instincts. So it is our instincts, in the first 
instance, that sqject for us our objects of attention. 

Wc have just used, almost inadvertently, the word ‘in- 
tcresi^jd.’ Before we can proceed to bring out the close con- 
nexion between interest and attention we must try to clear 
up the meai^ing ot this somewhat over- used word. At least 
three ineanings may be distinguished. 

It is useful to remember the derivation of the word. In 
Latin the word ‘intere.st’ means ‘it matters,’ or ‘it concerns.’ 
Now a tiling that interests us is just something that concerns 
ti.s or matters to us. We may, if we please, say that a person’s 
interests are those objects of his experience that matter to Iiim. 
If we do so w'e give the word an objective meaning, using it 


I 
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to denote something outside the person who is interested, or 
rather a psychical object arising from something outside him. 
For example, if We say that a man is interested in photogTapJ iy 
we mfcan that photography matters to him ; and we can and 
do say that photography is one of his main interests. 

But we might also use the word ‘interest’ to describe the 
experience of the person while he is absorbed in his photo- 
graphy. Here interest is the mode of experience of the 
individual, and beam a subjective meaning. This ■way of 
using the word has the sanction of .more than one eminent 
psychologist; thus Stout uses it asm compreheiisiv-e term u? 
denote the aifectiv^e-conative aspects of experience; while 
Drever uses tire compound word ‘ instinct-in te.t;est ’ to denote 
the fimdamental affective aspect of all experience. 

If, liowever, we use the word to describe a particular land 
eof experience, which is here now and away the next minute, 
we (purely imply tjjat a person cease;j to be interested in a thing 
when he mo longer iSiiriks of it. This does not square with the 
facts. Our photogfapher, we aremq^rtain, retains his interest 
in photography when he is tliinking about something else. 
“Being interested is, then, an enduring condition of the 
sufjject.” ^ As we have seen already more than once, we 
have to invoke our hypothesis of mental structure to account 
for the permanent aspects of mental life ; and here ^^'e must 
say that the permanent condition of being interested, say in 
photography, implies the possession of a disposition in the 
mental structure organized round about the^idea of photo- 
graphy. In order, then, to do justice to the relative perman- 
_ ence of interest, we may, without doing violence to ^other 
meanings, say that the interest ts tins disposition, giving the 
word a structural meaning. Thus Drevef in another place 
says, “An irtterest is a disposition in its dynamic aspect.” 

The above, in the opinion of the present writer, is the most 
useful and accurate meaning with which to invest tlu^ word 
‘interest.’ Instead of using the word itself to denote the thing 
in which one is interested, we should do better to talk of an 

^ McDougall, An Outline of Psychology^ p. 274. 

* JniroducHon to the Psychology of Education^ p. lisG. 
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‘obiect of interest’; and, as we shall se«j, instead of calling 
the rsjjerience the inlercst, we can more properly talk of an 
attentive process, or a condition of paying attention. 

The* fundamental interest.^ ctf the huinai^ being, therefore, 
are the instincts themselves, those inherited stfuctural dis- 
positions which determine their possessor to perceive and pay 
attention to certain objects. . But besides those innate struc- . 
tiire.s, we liave the more' complex, acquired dispositions wliich 
we call .'sentiments ; and the idea round which a sentiment is 
organized is an acquired object of interest. To .say that a man 
Is interested in photogi-afJiiy, is merely another way. of saying 
that he has a sentiment for photogrhphy, the sentimcuit itsedf 
being a») acquired interest. This bring.s out ’ihe important 
point tliat mere know'Iedge of a .subject does not necessarily 
imply a direct interest in it. Interest is coriatiye rather than 
cognitive; the emotions must be bi'ganized round the idea 
the object of iiitere.st. It is true, of counse^ that the po.sse.s 5 ion 
of a sentiment impels a man to acquire knowledge aVjOtit its 
object; but, at the same fiiHe, many people acquire knowledge 
a1:)out things in which they have no direct interest. 

We are now in a position to see the very intimate connexion 
between attention and interest. They are merely different 
ways of looking at the same thing, like the two sides of a coin. 
The fact underlying both is an organized disposition in the 
mental structure. We use the word ‘interest’ for the structure 
itself, while we use the word ‘attention’ to de.scribe the ex- 
perience which'»that structure is always ready to determine — 
the experience of thinking of certain objects and of being active 
in reJalion, to them. “To have an interest in any olhect is, • 
then, to be ready, to pay attention, to it”; ^ while attention 
alway.s implies the activity of some menial stmeture. “In- 
terest is latent attention; and attention is interest in action.” ^ 
“Attention is interest determining cognitive p.rocess.” ^ 

So lar we have been considering only the attention that is 
governed by imstincts or sentiments. Such attention, since it 
needs no effort of will to sustain it, may properly be called 

^ McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p, 277. 

* Stout, The Groundwork of Psychology, p, 48. 
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‘non-voHtionar ; ^lis is a better word than ‘involuntary,* 
because, in popular speech, we might well call this kind of 
attention ‘voluntary.’ Attention determined by an instinct 
mighf well be called instinctive, but it is usual to calk it en" 
forced non-*volitional attention; while attention which has 
as its motive power an acquired interest or sentiment is 
described as spontaneous non-volitional attention. But the 
thoughtful reader will doubtless have noted that nothing yet 
has been said about attention sustained by the will. We can 
and do attend to objects which are not in themselves the 
objects of instincts or sentiments, anrd, in order to initiate and 
sustain such attention, wefhavc to bring the will to bear on the 
sttuation. ACfirst sight this volitional attentien might seem 
to spoil the beautiful simplicity of the doctrine of the intimate 
connexion between interest and attention, which we have been 
'arguing; but if we maintain the structural meaning of the 
** wofd ‘interest ’ this need not be so-. A student, it is true, by 
an effort* of will mSy attend to a subject of study that has no 
attraction for him, that does not‘’e'7oke the activity of any 
particular instinct or sentiment. It would appear, however, 
th^t in some way or other such a subject does matter to him 
* — in other words, that it is an indirect object of interest. It 
matters to him, perhaps, because it is necessary for an examina- 
tion which he wishes to pass; perhaps becaxise it will further 
the career he has chosen ; or perhaps because, in order to 
save his self-respect, he will not allow himself to be beaten 
by it.' 

But what is this ‘ will’ that he brings to bear on the situation? 
- It is, as we have seen, the activity of the whole organized self. 
The dynamic that sustains a willed action is, neither an instinct 
nor a sentiment, but the integrated personality. The interest, 
then, which lies behind volitional attention is not this or that 
instinct or sentiment, but the master-sentiment itself, the most 
comprehensive disposition and therefore the most inchisive in- 
terest that we possess. Volitional attention does not Ijreak 
down the dictum that “attention is interest in action,” but 
rather confirms it, the interest in action being the sentiment 
of self-regard or self-respect. 
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Volitional attention is frequently sn|)-dividcd into two 
classes. There is that kind of volitional attention which, 
initiated by a single act of volition, can be sustained for a long 
tiinejaand there is the kind that needs na any repeated acts of 
volition to carry it on. These are labelled ‘implidt volitional’ 
and ‘explicit volitional’ respectively. Thus we may draw up 


(sustained by 
an, instinct) 


(sustained by 
a sentiment) 


(single act 
of will) 


(repeated acts 
of will) 


We may now profitably consider the qi^estion of intdrest 
and attention in the school. No one ha^ even doubted that 
the pupil must be attenti'^, but it is only in comparatively 
recent times that it has been proclaimed that he must also 
be interested. This modern doctrine of interest in education 
has been sharply criticized as leading to ‘soft pedagogics ’ : 
teachers have been told that, by making everylhing interest- 
ing, they are warping the moral fibre of their pupils and failing 
to prejjare them for serious adult life. But, if we are correct 
in our arg\nnent that behind ail attention there must be 
interest, then tfis critics of the doctrine of interest must be 
wrong. The trouble would seem to spring from the hal>it of 
confqjmding ‘interest’ with ‘amusement’ or ‘pleasure,’ No- 
one would deny that the dentist’s chair is an interesting place, 
but few would say that it is pleasant. An object of interest, 
let us repeat, is something that matters to us or concerns us. 
Pleasaniness and unpleasantness are side-issues in the matter, 
for a pleasural.ile feeling comes only as a by-product when 
our interests are successfully reaching out tow'ard their goals. 
The critics— and probably many teachers themselves— need 
to enlarge their conception of what is meant by interest in 
education. Interest is an active disposition; it may be an 
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J ' ^tinct, a scntiraeni:, or even the whole of the organized seif, 
a tlie last case we have the will sustaining attcaition to a 
matter that is neither pleasant nor anuising, and the critic 
ought to itc satisfied. We may steadily maintain the di^ctrine 
of interest ii we recognize that volitional attention too is sus- 
tained by interest, the governing interest being the self-regard- 
ing seiitiment. We ought to face a certain amount of drudgery 
in sclii'ioi, but we must make it matter to the pupil. At tiTnes 
the only motive that we can ofier him is the.: saving of his own 
self-respect; but, we may add, the incidental satistactio-n th;it 
attends the ccuiquering of diificulties is not to be despised. 
gladly concede a point to the critic who preaches the liard 
ti(.}ctrine that the pupil should have to face mnch that is dis- 
tasteful, thereby exercising his will; but we are entitled to 
point <.'>uL that, in following his excellent ativice, ^vc are not 
, depafting from the equally strenuou.s doctrine of interest. 

the difTereat Jevels of attention have a place in edu- 
cational meth{.)d. Clearly, instinctive, attention must be ex- 
ploited at the beginnings of education, for the pupil as yet has 
no sentiments or self-regarding sentiment to which appeal can 
_ bcw made. The teacher of infants must use crude, curiosity, 
crude self-assertion, and other instincts in order to command 
attention and get on with the work of instruction. But die 
wise teacher will recognize that here she is dealing only with 
raw material, and that these primidve modes of attention mu.st 
eventually be superseded by higher forms. Teachers of older 
pupils will do well to avoid all startling methods. Acting 
the clown or banging the desk ivill certainly attract attention, 
' but the attention so stimulated will be unfruitful so far as work 
is concerned. 

Sentiment-interest and spontaneous non-volitior.'al attention 
are of the utmost importance in intellectual education. To 
begin with, a teacher of insight will use the sentiments that 
are already there, and appeal to the hobbies of his pupils, 
skilfully weaving his instruction round these strong interests. 
But his task does not end there ; he must build up and foster 
sentiments of love for the various subjects of study themselves. 
A teacher of mathematics, for example, will seek to engender 
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in his pxipil a love for mathematics, gettin,lj him to look on his 
work not as a task, bxit as an enjoyable intellectual pursuit. 
Sucli a teaclier will aim at training young mathematiciaiB who 


m 


their studies. We must fostqr their self-respect and urge them 
not to be beaten by difficulties. But, clearly, attention that 
is sustained by the will cannot compete with the attention 
which has direct interest behind it, and the intellectual resufes 
achieved will not be so good. When w-e go beyond the ques- 
tion of intellectual education, however, and think of character- 
training, the case is different. Here volitional attention is of 
great importance. One cannot doubt the value of training 
a pupil to give his attention to matters that are not intrin- 
sically interesting. The will is trained primarily by being 
exercised, and one field in which this exercise can profitably 
be made is certainly the field of intellectual effort. 

Experimental psychologists have devoted much labour to 
the investigation of the subject of attention, and their findings 
are of great importance. For a full account the student is 
recommended to consult books on experimental psychology 
and education, but he may find it convenient to have the 
main results summarized here. 

As a result of extensive work on the subject, Professor Spear- 
man has formulated an important quantitative law, which he 
calls the “ law of span.’* “Every mind tends to keep its total 
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simultaneous cognitive output constant in quantity, however 
varying in quality.” ^ He takes the view that the mental 
energy of any individual is limited in amount, and that if 
it is being expended in one direction it cannot be expended 
in another. The law will be seen to be- exemplified in the 
following paragraphs. 

Experimenters have sought to determine the range or span 
of visual attention, using the tachistoscope — a piece of ap- 
paratus designed to expose objects for a brief space of time. 
A subject is given a momentary glance at an irregular group 
of dots or letters, and i§ required to tell how many he has 
observed. It,ha,s been found that adults, at a single glance, 
can apf)rchcifd five or six irregular dots ; but fhore ii' the dots 
ai'e arraaged in patterns, as on playing-cards. Certainly, In 
r the Ij^tter case, the subject takes in the pattern first, subsequent 
' analysis revealing the number of dots ; and the question arises 
whether the subje*»t does not alw'ays do this. The mind has 
a general tendency to apprehend complex wholes, analysing 
them later into their constituents. ' Here there is some evi- 
dence that the person attending does apprehend the whole 
“ pattern as it is exposed, counting the dots by means of a 
memory-image; for it has been found that subjects with 
persistent memory-images have a large span of attention. 
The question of the number of objects that can be apprehended 
in one act of attention really depends on whether they are 
disparate, or constituents of a single whole, exhibiting “unity 
in diversity.” 

* Experiments on the span of auditory attention have been 
performed, a rapid succession of identical sounds, such &s beats 
of a metronome, being presented to the subject. It is found 
that adults apprehend eight such sounds. 

The question of continuity of attention has been investigated. 
For how long do we continue to attend? We talk of attending 
to a task for hours on end, but this cannot mean that we have 
one object at the focus of consciousness all the time. In 
experiments on this point subjects arc given a very faint 
visual or auditory stimulus, and arc required to indicate to . 

^ Tht JSTatur^qf ‘Intelligence* and the Principles of Cognition^ p. 131, 
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the experimenter when their attention it ceases or is re- 
sumed. It is found, with inost subjects, that attention lapses 
evci'v five or six seconds. Thus we attend to a task not con- 
tinuously, but in spurts. 

Another problem which psychologists have tried to solve 
experimentally is whether we can attend to two or more 
things at once. To be able to do so is obvioTJsly a valualde 
asset to the teacher, ^vho has usually to divide bis attention 
l)etwecn his actual lesson and the bcliaviour of his pupils. 
Division of attention is investigated by requiring a sulject to 
peiform each of two or Inorc tasks separately, estimating his 
]>erfonuance at each in a given tiihe: then, I'cnniring him to 
perform, then? simultaneously, again estimating performance. 
Convenient tasks for this }.)urpose are sorting playing-cards 
into suits and continuing a serie .3 of mrmbers in arithmetical 
progression — for example, 29, 33, 37, ... It is foundf as we., 
should expect, that in the simultaneoits performance "both 
tasks suffer; and we have here a very clear instance of the 
law of span. The met^al energy, instead of flowing in one 
channel, is flowing in two, and the supply available for each 
is le.ss. When one of the tasks is nearly automatic, however, , 
such as tapping at maximum speed, the performance docs not 
siiffer much when it is combined with something else ; perhaps 
very little mental energy is required for such a task. In these 
experiments on division of attention the introspection of the 
subject reveals an irxteresting and important point — namely, 
that attention fluctuates from the one task to the other. We 
will to attend to one of the tasks, and are able to continue it 
automatically for a little time, while we attend to the other.* 
Thus we do not rpally attend to two things at once ; there is 
a more or 4es3 rapid alternation of the two at the focus of 
consciousness. 

We have here an example of M'cDou gall’s important 
dictum that “conation outlasts the cognition which initiates 
it.” ^ It is a familiar experience to intend doing something 
and to forget what that something is. We have an experience 
of conation or striving, but the object of striving has gone from 
* An Outline of Psj/chology, p. 282. 


US. For exaTn])Ie, may rise from a chair to fetch a book 
from the bookcase, and have to return to the chair to discover 
what it was wc meant to do. McDougall tells us that he has 
learned to trust an uneasy feeling that he ought to be doing 
something : it is, he says, a sure indication that something has 
been forgotten. 

When the eflect of distraction is investigated a paradoxical 
result is usually obtained. The subject is required to attend 
to some task, and efforts are made to distract him ; frequently, 
however, the disturbance puts him. on his mettle; he ‘rises to 
the oc'casion,’ and gives a better peiTormance than when un- 
disturbed. llie explanation of this result is not far to seek; 
iHe subject mnkes an effort of will which more than com- 
pensates for the unfavourable conditions. People who are 
accuslome.d to working in a noise sometimes find that when 
, the disturbance is absent they cannot make the necessary 
• effoft. It ia probuble, however, that fatigue supervenes more 
readily in work under distracting conditions. The results of 
such experiments might seem, at first sight, to contradict the 
law of span; but this is unlikely. The energy expended by 
, the subject does not exceed the maximum of which he is 
capable : he merely calls up his reserves. 

Experimental w'ork has disclosed types of attention ; different 
individuals habitually attend in differing ways. Some people 
spread their attention, probably by jerks, over a variety of 
objects, while others concentrate on one only ; the former are 
said to belong to the distributive, the latter to the intensive 
type. It seems to follow from the law of span that if a person 
' attends to many things he cannot be attending as intensively 
as if he were attending to one only. But dpes it follow that a 
person of the distributive type is incapable of inte.isive atten- 
tion? He probably, as we have seen, does not really attend to 
several objects at the same moment, but to one after another 
in rapid succession; thus his attention to each may be quite 
intense while it lasts. In any case, he need not merit the 
name of dilettante. And certainly it does not follow that if a 
subject cannot attend intensively he must be able to attend 

distributively, for it is just as likely that he may be lacking in 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 
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mental energy. But these types do exist, and there is evidence 
that the educator is powerless to alter theJn. Clearly, dilferent 
spheres of usefulness are open to the two types. A person of 
the i:^itcnsivc type, for example, may succeed in deep scientific 
research, but the achievements of a distributive in this field 
would be likely '2o be scanty. Probably ail great scientists ^ 
belong to tlie intensive type. On the other hand, the com- 
plexity of modern business would seem to call for a distribu- 
tive rather than an intensive type. It is clear that children 
{)f the two types will naturally adopt diflerent modes of woik- 
ing; and the solution ofithis problem, as of similar practical « 
pruljiems, lies iu the adoption of a large measure of iixdividual 
work. e, ■ * . » 

A similar, though not an identical, distinction is between the 
fcxatiiig and fluctuating types. P'ixators attend carefully and 
perceive only what is there; their reports arc chara<itcrize4 
by objective fidelity. Flijictuators, on the (^ther hand, te^^d to^ 
embroider the object of attention with the figmeiMs of their 
own imaginations, and-ircport what they^thought they saw, or 
expected to see. These two types are seen clearly in the teach- 
ing of reading. Some pupils read accurately, fixating what 
they actually see ; while others make guesses at words, jud|;ing* 
them by their general appearance. 

’ The distinction between dynamic and static types appears 
to correspond to that between explicit and implicit volitional 
attention, already noted. Those who attend dynamically need 
to remind th^nselves continually to attend; while those of 
the static type make an effort at the beginning and steadily 
giv^ their attention to the task. This difference may wefl be 
innate. 

Many physiological accompaniments of the attention- 
process have been noted, both in the posture of the body and 
in more subtle internal changes. They need not detain us 
here. Every teacher of experience knows the signs of atten- 
tion in his pupils’, faces and in the posture of their bodies. 
Teachers of young children are familiar with the facial contor- 
tions and the bodily attitudes which tend to accompany a pro- 
cess of concentration: they are charmingly portrayed in a 
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well-known picture. The Writing Lesson. Such unnecessary 
movements of the body arc eliminated as the young puph 
acquires skill. 

Certain broad distinctions between the attention of children 
and that of adults may be made ; but the principle of interest 
holds tliroughout. Giiildren attend to objects they can see 
and hear rather than to abstract ideas, simply because they 
are more interested in such objects. The practical corollary 
is that we should employ actual objects and pictures in our 
lessons to young cliiidren and avoid a mere stream of talk : 
♦' Words are the vehicle of ideas, and a more concrete appeal 
is required. Again, the interests of a child are his instincts 
radier than liis sentiments, and his sentiments rather than his 
self-regarding sentiment ; thus we are not surprised to find 
that the child’s attention is governed by his instincts, such as 
mniosity and self-assertion, rather than by sentiments or the 
^ *Win.i» And when yc do succeed in. inducing him to attend 
volitionally we find that his attention is dynamic rather than 
static. • ^ r 

All the foregoing considerations should help the young 
teacher in the all-important task of capturing and holding 
Attention. He must ever appeal to an interest-— an instinct, 
a sentiment, or the self, according to his pupil’s stage of 
development. His chief aid to begin with is the instinct of 
curiosity; here he must not refuse the aid of stimuli that are 
striking and novel. Later on he should seek to weave his 
teaching round the hobbies and other acquired J-ntercsts of his 
pupils; where he cannot do that he may frequently draw his 
illustrations from such interests. He can show, too, that, his 
lessons will help to solve problems in which pupils are in- 
terested ; that they wiE develop a new power that is. desirable. 
It is better to make the purpose of the lesson clear at the 
beginning than to keep children guessing what it is all 
about. Lastly, volitional attention and character-u-aining 
go hand in hand; and success in obtaining volitional atten- 
don is proportional to success in the wider task of training 
. '.character. 




CHAPTER XI 

MEMORY 

“Cognitive events by occurring establish dispositions which 
fociiitate their recurrence.” In these words Professor Spear- 
man ^ states the basic law of memory. We have already dis- 
cussed mneme, or the mind’s general power to conserve the 
after-eflects of its own activity; and have seen that all our 
present experiences are coloured by and havp reference to 
past experiencbs which have left behind them dispositions or 
digrams in the mental structure. It is in terms of this hypo- 
thesis of dispositions that we seek an explanation of our power 
(t to remember past events. 

The teipa ‘meinoai^',’ in the strict sense, is narrower than the 
term ‘mneme’ : it ismmeme risen the level of apprehension. 
All our experiences have a mnemic basis, but not all are 
memory. In memory “that reference to the past which is 
.implicit in all mental activity is more explicit and more 
prominent than in other acts.”® The subject must appre- 
hend the relation between the present experience and a prior 
one; that is to say, an experience is memory only if it is 
experienced as a memory. It is certainly fallacious to assume 
that the previous experience has gone into cold storage in 
the interval and re-emerged intact. A memory is a new 
experience determined by the dispositions laid down jby ^ 
previous experience, the relation between the two being clearly 
apprehended. 

It is only in certain favourable cases that the dispositions 
laid down by experiences are able to determine memories. 
Failure to remember, however, does not prove that dispo.sitions 
have not been laid down, or that they are not active. For 
example, we might fail to recall, or even to recognize, a series 

^ The Abilities of Man, p. 271. 

* McDougall, An Outline of Psjckologjt, p. 309. 
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of aonsense-syllables that we had once learned j but we should 
certainly find, if we tried, that fewer repetitions were required 
to relearn the series, thus proving the existence and activity 
of dispositions resulting from the first learning. Herd* there is 
nothing that could be called memory. If, however, on the 
later occasion w3t recognized the series as the one we learned ' 
before, our experience would come under the heading of 
memory. Recognition is the first manifestation of mneme 
that we can call memory, for in it we have that explicit 
reference to the past which we have seen to be necessary. 

Implicit reference to the past is insufficient. For example,-* 
a puppy at whom stones have been throwm need not be 
supposed to^ recognize on a future occasion the boys who 
stoned him : his behaviour implies no more than an implicit 
reference to a previous experience. But true recognition, let 
us repeat, implies an apprehension of the relation betweeti 
present and past experiepces. ' \ ^ 

If we could recall our nonsense-syllables without seeing | 

them again we should^have a form ofhnemory higher than | 

recognition. Memory proper consists in the recollection of ^ 

previous experiences as they occurred. We have a memory > 

experience when we think again of an object previous!^ ; 

thought of and realize that we are doing it ; and accuracy of 

I memory consists in thinking of it as it was thought of on the 
previous occasion. 

A simple illustration may help to crystallize the distinctions 
among these various grades of mneme and memory. Suppose 
that I am reading a difficult treatise on philosophy, and. am 
failing to understand what I read. I am interrupted, shuf 
I the book, and put it aside. When I resume my reading I do 

r not know, where ’I left off, so I start at a likely place,* after • 

; reading a page I come to a passage that I recognize as having 

; been read before. What effect had the previous reading of 
i this page on me when I fail even to recognize it on a second 

j reading? It must at least have made the second reading 

t easier in virtue of the dispositions, feeble perhaps, that it left 

I behind. Now, if I am determined to master the abstruse 

passage I shall read it again and again, and soon get to the » 





the iearmifg of it. True memory, on the other hand, involves 
images or mental pictures of past sjtoations. Nunn ^ points 
out that Bereson’s view involves an undesirable sunderine' 


an affair of 


mecnamsms, true memory mvoiving mental acuvity. we can 
recognize the importance of BergsonV distinction without 
pressing it too far : perhaps it is a difference in degree rather 
than in kind. Even when we are remembering something by 
rote we may have recollections of the actual learning ; and it 
seems probable that no habit-memory is imageless to begin 
with. Gonsciousness, in the form of memory-images, is 
eliminated when it ceases to serve a useful purpose. Adams’ 
well-known dictum that “ true learning is judicious forgetting ” 
may be interpreted'm thissensc,, ^ ' 

Many interesting re.sultS have emerged from the mass of 
experimental work that has been done on the subject of 
memory. The conditions of such experiments are simplified, 
as a rule, by the use of nonsense-syllables, which eliminate the 
very variable factors of meaning and interest. If it be ob- 
jected that the conclusions arrived at from work on such 
^ Education : its Data and First Primipks, pp. 45, 46. 
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material do not necessarily apply to mtel|igent memorizing it 
may be replied that sure results can be obtained only by vary- 
ing the factors one at a time, 

Seqes of nonsense-syllables may be used to determihe the 
number of items that can be immediately reproduced after one 
repetition, and thds to get a measure of the memory-span ; or ^ 
tliey may be used to investigate the subject’s power of reten- 
tion. In the latter case various methods are employed. Id. 
the ‘learning and saving’ method a series of nonsense-syilaljles 
is shown one at a time at a regular rate. The subject says 
them as he sees them, and attempts a reproduction. Tlicy 
are shown him in similar fashion acsecond time, and again a 
reproduction'4s attempted. This goes on until the seriesris 
correctly reproduced. The number of repetitions required is 
an inverse measure of the subject’s power to learn. After a 
suitable interval he tries to reproduce the series, and ralearns? 
it until he is again perfect. The number oj repetitions saved "* , 
in the second learning is a measure of his^ retention.* A 

In the ‘ prompting ’ inetiSiod the series isTmperfectly learned, 
the efficacy of the learning being tested by the number of 
times the subject has to be prompted to get a complete ^re- 
production. In the ‘ scoring ’ method the series is presented an ’ 
agreed number of times, insufficient to ensure complete learn- 
ing. Trochaic rhythm is empioyedj so that the syllables are 
learned in pairs. After an inten^al ffie first members the 
pairs, in random order, are presented to the subject, who is 
required to rept;oduce their partners. The number of correct 
reproductions constitutes the score. The time taken to recall 
ffie itipms may also be measured; it is caEed the scoring time. , 

One important fact demonstrated by such experiments is 
that the power to reproduce immediately is different from the 
power to retain. Immediate reproduction or temporary re- 
tention would seem to depend on the number of repetitions 
and on the amount of volitional attention given to the hisk. 
Another factor called perseveration enters in. Perseveration 
is the name given to the tendency of dispositions to revive the 
experiences that produced them, spontaneously and without 
effort on the part of the subject. Examples of it are the ringing 
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of a tunc or a form pf words in the head, or the persistent re- 
currence of the day’s events when one is trying to sleep. It is 
clear that subjects with a marked perseverative tendency will 
score well in tests of immediate memory. r 

The varieftion of immediate memory with age has been 
' investigated, and the result obtained that®^ the child has less 
power than the adult in this direction. Meumann found that 
there is a slow development of immediate memory up to the 
age of thirteen, a rapid advance from thirteen to sixteen, and a 
further advance till the age of twenty-five, when a maximum 
*■ is reachexl. After that age there is ar slight decline. It will be 
noted that the rapid increase of tliis power coincides with the 
period of adort’scence. Immediate memory, fince it varies 
from individual to individual, should be taken into account in 
tests for various occupations; for example, that of the tcle- 
'phone operator. . 

, Bat the cpiick npemorizer is not necessarily the sure retainer. 
Prolonged retention depends on the formation and organiza- 
tion of dispositions, ‘'and is concerrfed with the amount of the 
learning that may be regarded as a permanent possession. In 
th^ power to retain what is learned children show a decided 
superiority over adults. Retentiveness increases up to a cer- 
tain age, probably that of eleven or twelve, then diminishes. 
Thus childhood, -w'hile unfavourable for memorizing, is favour- 
able for retention. As Rusk points out,^ the old adage, “ Learn 
young, learn fair,” is confirmed by experimental psychology 
if retentiveness is meant. There is some justification, then, for 
thf idea that matter which has to be retained throughout life 
r- is best learned in childhood. 

It has been discovered also that there are special memories. 
Our powers of remembering objects, sounds, words, abstract 
® terms, ideas, numbers, and emotions are all diflerent from one 
another and develop at different ages. The probable explana- 
tion is that memory in general depends on interest. 

Experiments have been made to discover the best method of 
learning a poem, whether in parts or as a whole. From theo- 
retical considerations wc should expect the '‘entire method’ to 
* Experimental Education^ pp. 91, ga. 
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be superior, since it avoids the formaticp of needless bonds 
between the last and first words of a verse, and encourages 
needful ones betAveen the last word of one verse and the first 
of the, next. It has been jji'oved, as a matter of fict, that the 
‘entire’ method holds good with poems up to *240 lines in 
length. But this i^esult requires certain qualifications. With 
children, according to Winch, the ‘part’ method is superior 
to the ‘whole.’ Tlie discouragement experienced by a child 
when confronted with a lengthy task must lie taken into 
account, and the glow of satisfaction felt when a verse lias been 
mastered is an extra incentive with which we cannot affoid to ’ 
dispense. The obvious conclusion is'that the child should learn 
as large unilifcas possible wdtliout discouragemlmt resulting^ 

‘Jvfixed’ methods combine the advantages of both. The 
material is divided into convenient sections, as large as pos- 
silde ; the first section is learned, then the second, after wl^ch tiu? 
matter is recited from the beginning before the third is attached. ' 

A possible disadvantage of the ‘entird’ method,' even for 
adults, is that it involve.? nfeedless relearning of the easier parts 
when the material varies in difficulty. In such a case the 
difficulties can be mastered at the beginning, the ‘e:gtire’ 
method being employed later. Another ‘mixed’ method is' 
tp begin at the beginning and proceed until the first difficulty 
is reached, stopping there until the difficulty is mastered ; then 
to begin again at the beginning and proceed until the second 
difficulty is met and overcome, and so on until the end is 
reached. ■* 

Economy in learning derives also from a suitable distribu- 
tion of learning-periods, It is more profitable to read through, 
a poem once on ^ach of ten consecutive days than to read it 
ten times on one day. Intervals allow for consolidation, which 
is always an important factor in learning. Since the disposi- 
tions need time to set, pauses are advisable. 

Gan the memory be improved by practice? The financial 
success of some systems of memory-training would seem to 
indicate that it can. Experiments have shown clearly that the 
power of committing to memory docs improve with practice, 
and that the improvement may be transferred to material 
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other than that us^d to effect it. It is believed that such 
general improvement is due to the conscious adoption of 
better methods of memorizing. The subject sets himself more 
effectively to the task; he becomes habituated to the ^ct of 
memorizing* he makes a more skilful use of rhythm ; and he 
becomes interested in his own progress. '^But does practice 
improve a person’s power of retaining what he learns? Tins 
f^uestion is usually answered in the negative. James, appeal- 
ing to physiolog\% stated categorically ; “No amount of culture 
would seem capable of modifying a man’s general retentlveness. 

’ This is a physiological quality, given once for all with his 
organization, which he edn never hope to change,” ^ Such 
a ctaternent los& its force if memory is believed be a function 

of the mind as well as of the nervous system ; and, as a matter 
of feet, Dr McDougall, collaborating with Miss M. Smith, has 
C>btain'sd some evidence thai. even retentiveness may be im- 
‘'pro\«ed by practif'e. It is at least certain that the teacher 
ought to frain his pdpils in good methods of memorizing, and 
to call their attention to the value bf'I^uch methods. 

“To have a good memory is to have a well-organized mind.” 
We^i^member readily tlie things that touch our interests, im- 
‘'mediate or remote. Simple experiments readily show how very' 
much easier it is to memorize material that has meaning 
than nonsense-syllables that are devoid of it; this is because 
we can and do have immediate interest in the former, and can 
readily organize the memory-traces with our existing mental 
systems. As in the case of attention, so in memory we come 
back to an affective-conative factor. Interest and volition are 
tremendously important in the economy of memory the 
events we readily remember are those which^have touched our 
emotions, our sentiments, or our self-sentiment. 

Turning now to the obverse phenomenon of forgetting, wc 
ask the question, “Why do wc forget?” It might be better 
to ask, “Why do we fail to remember?” since an inability to 
remember is a failure in recall rather than in retention. There 
is every reason to believe that the after-effects of ail experiences 
are permanent, and that, theoretically at least, it is not ira- 
TA? PrimipUs of P^hology^ voi. i, pp, 663, 664. 
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possible to remember anything that ha§ ever happened to iis. 
Practically, howevei^ it is only in favourjjlble circumstances that 
the after-effects are sufficiently strong and well organized to 
determine a memory experience. * 

The main causes of failure to recall are lapse of time and 
lack of interest. '^That, these factors act independently, how-** 
ever, is proved by the fact that intensely interesting events can 
be vividly remembered long after they have happened. The 
time factor operates when interest and meaning are at a 
minimum, as in the case of nonsense-syllables. It is well, too, 
to remember the Freudian principle of ‘active forgetting,”* 
Here it is not lack of interest that prevents recall, but too much 
of it. We 'iend to repress dispositions whiCili, if allowed to 
determine a memory, would bring a conflict to the level of 
awareness. 

The rate of forgetting due tojapse of time was first invesli" 
gated by Ebbinghaus in •.1885. Memorizing lists of nonsense?-, 
syllables and relearning them at various Intervals, iTe was able, 
by the saving method, to\aIculatc the amounts forgotten. He 
found that after twenty minutes 58 per cent, is remembered ; 
after one hour, 44 per cent. ; after nine hours, 36 per,cent, ; 
after one day, 34 per cent . ; after two days, 28 per cent. ; aftdr 
jix days, 25 per cent . ; and after thirty days, 2 x per cent. Thus 
forgetting is most rapid immediately after learning. After a 
lapse of thirty days one-fifth is still retained ; and it is probable 
that there is permanent retention of an appreciable fraction 
which will, any time, facilitate the relearning of the series. 
If similar conclusions apply to the learning of intclli^ble 
material we must conclude that revision of anything that hg,s 
to be memorize^ is carried out most economically soon after 
the''learni«g.,':'' 

Other investigators have obtained similar results. The curve 
of retention fails rapidly at first, then gradually gets flat, never 
quite Teaching the time axis. One, ^ however, found with 
nonsense-syllables that while after six hours 47 per cent, was 
retMned, after one and two days the amounts were respectively 
68 per cent, and 6 1 per cent. Why should the further lapse of 
* Radoasawljcwitsch. 
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time improve .the memory? The most obvious reason would 
seem to be the freedom from fatigue that results from a night’s 
rest; and psychologists wlio approach the matter from a 
behavidurist standpoint must content themselves with such an 
explanation. ‘ Others, however, fail to find in the principle of 
fatigue an adequate cause of this phenpinendh, and invoke the 
principle of consolidation already described in Chapter III. 
Along with the obliviscence that takes place as a result of lapse 
of time, there is reminiscence, due to the enclopsychic consoli- 
dation and organization of the memory traces into engram- 
complexes. 

In a well-known monograph Dr P. B. Ballard describes 
his'iextcnsive investigation into this matter. Hi^ays : 

My attention was first drawn to Reminiscence in this way. Tiie 
children in a certain slum school were alleged to have very bad 
*’memoTies : it was said that they could learn but little, and what 
littte they learnt tl^jy could not retain. I tested this statement by 
setting thfe top class of boy^s, whose average age was twelve years 
and ten months, to memorize Gowp(ir’£' Low of the Royal George. 
They were allowed thirteen minutes, and at the end of that time 
the books were collected and the boys were asked to write out 
‘ as 'many lines as they could remember. After setting aside and 
leaving out of account the boys who were in any way familiar with 
the poem, nineteen remained as subjects of the experiment. Only 
one boy was able to write out the whole of the thirty-six lines, and 
the average number of lines for the class was <2y-6. After two days’ 
interval I again tested the boys. They were asked to write out all 
they remembered then. Neither teacher nor scholsrrs expected this 
sec^ond test, and no opportunity was given for revision. Much 
„to the teacher’s surprise, eight of the boys wrote out the whole 
poem correctly, and the average number of lines_ correct rvas go-G — 
an increase of more than ten per cent, over the previous number. 
Out of the nineteen boys none had deteriorated and sixteen had 
improved. This result seemed to be so remarkable that I set a 
similar test in several other types of schools, and always with the 
same result. After two days’ interval more was remembered than 
immediately after the learning. 


Obliviscetwe and Rmuniscenm [Brit. Jovar. Psych, , Monograph Supple- 
ment, No. 2). 
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Many such experiments were carried out, of which it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to quote the results of one. Thirty- 
four lines from Part II of The Ancient Manw were selected and 
usecj,as material for a test involving 5192 children in forty-two 
senior departments of elementary schools. Tlie'children were 
provided with cofjies of the extract, which was read to them; > 
they were then given fifteen minutes to learn it, and required, 
at the end of the period, to write out what they could re- 
member. A second test was given unexpectedly after an 
interval of one day in some schools, two in others, three in 
others, and so on up t.o*a maximum of seven days. Marking . 
was by lities transcribed correctly;* no account being taken of 
sequence. IJ'aking the total results, the average number of 
lines correctly reproduced immediately after memorising was 
nearly fourteen. The gain or loss after the various intervals 
is seen in the table below. , •, 


Interval 

(days) 

Gain 

'^percent.) 

Xoss 

(per cent.) 

I 


1*6 

2 

9*4 


3 

6 ’i 


4 


2*0 

5 

■■ 

5*8 

6 


8*7 

7 


J 2 *I 


As oblivisccnce is a gradual process of deterioration in- the 
capacity to revive past experiences, so is reminiscence a gradual 

process of improvement in that capacity .A 


In an important section of the monograph Dr Ballard proves 
that reminiscence and obliviscence are going on at the same 
time, counteracting each other's efiects. The improvement 
after two days really represents a credit balance in favour of 
reminiscence. From the above table it is clear that on the 
second and third days reminiscence outweighed oblivisccnce. 


* Ballard, op. eit. 
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and on all the other days the opposite was true. Dr Ballard 
was. able to separate reminiscence from obliviscence by a 
detailed analysis of the scripts. ,He found that the primary 
and secJDiidary scripts differed not only in ejuantity, hy,t in 
actual contend; lines appearing in the first did not appear in 
the second, while lines absent in the first wdre present in the 
second. Thus, when an improvement after an, interval was 
manifested reminiscence was greater even than it .ajipcareci at 
first sight, since a certain amount of it was needed to balance 
the obliviscence that had taken place. In one test, for 
^example, in the primary scripts ^49 lines were written ])y 
forty-six boys ; in the secondairy 465 lines. There w'as there- 
forf^an iinprovc.ment of 16 lines for the class as a.^iwhole. But 
analysis revealed that of the 4(35 lines in the secondary test 
107 were new; 91 of the original lines had been forgotten. 
Ifeminiscence here is represenjed not by x6, but by 107, wdiile 
..91 indicates the ob^viscence. 

For the details of tlTese fascinating investigations the student 
is referred to the orig?.nal paper, T'^xeraxithor’s main conclu- 
sions arc that the improvement takes place without thouglit 
bein^^iven to the matter in the interval, although subjects 
'iJv-ho think of it casually between the tests show slightly more 
improvement than those who do not; that the amount of 
improvement showxi depends on interest; that the degree of 
improvement varies with the age of the subject, being greatest 
with yotmg children and negligible with adults ; that oblivi- 
scence and reminiscence occur together ; that tlg.e interval for 
maximal reminiscence is about two days. 

For an explanation Dr Ballard rejects the fatigue theory as 
inadequate, and offers alternatives in terms of psychical dis- 
positions or growth of brain structure. It is well 4 n accord 
with the doctrine set forth in these pages to believe 

that the excitement of a disposition does not die out immediately 
after the corresponding experience passes out of consciousness, but 
continues in a lower or modified form for some days after, and thus 
tends to arrest and reverse the process of dissolution,'*^ 


^ Oblivisctncf and Rmiinmence, p. 53. 
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CHAPTER XII 
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THINKING AND REASONING 


Having considered, in earlier chapters, the affective and 
conative aspects of our mental life, we must now turn our 
attention to cognition, or the knowing aspect. Every ex- 
']:>prience involves a knowing of some psychical object. In 
instinct-experience this psychical object is occasioned by some- 
thiHg in the ou^er world to which the animal* by its very 
nature, cannot be indifferent. We must suppose, then, that 
the instinctive disposition itself is organized in such a way as 
to be awakened in the presence of such objects ; that it pos- 
sessesf as McDougajIl says, a lock that can be turned only by 
keys of a tertain paCtern. This lock is the cognitive aspect 
of the instinct; it is an instance of'xhre cognitive dispositions 
with which the mind is stored, and which may be defined as 
“en<^wring conditions which render possible the thinking of 
certain objects.” ^ Just as the affective-co native dispositions 
are capable of endless enlargement and modification, so are 
the cognitive dispositions, the result being the growth of know^ 
ledge-systems in the mind. To know anything is to possess an 
active cognitive disposition corresponding to it ; perfect know- 
ledge would consist in the possession of cognitii^e dispositions, 
properly organized, having a one-to-one correspondence with 
all the things to be known. Such a mind would be a faitjiful 
mirror of the universe in all its aspects . 

Many writers restrict the term ‘thinking’ to the higher 
tal activities of which man alone is capable, but such a 
limitation seems unnecessary as well as undesirable. There is 
at the higher levels no new mystery which is not involved in 
the less exalted forms of mental activity. It seeitis advisable, 
then, to formulate a very general definition of thinking, such 
as “mental activity in its cognitive aspect,” or “mental activity 



witli regal'd to psycmcai objectSj whether or not these ohjects^ 
are occasioned directly by objects in the outer world. We can 
then distinguish, not different kinds of thinking, but rather the 
vri.riiini.s levels which are determined by the nature of the 
psychical object. * 

The first level is perceptual thinking, usually defined as 
“mental activity with regard to objects present to anrl affect- 
ing the senses.” We must remember, however, that, strictly 
s]:feaking5 the object of thought here is not the objt'ct in the 
outer world, but the psychical object occasioned by it. The 
tonnexion between the l%o is involved and obscure. I cannot* 
put a mafcrial object inside my mind ami examine it ; and 
when, for example, I look at a pen it is certainly luu the fjtn 
itself that is the object of my thinking. Ether waves emanate 
from it to my eye, giving rise to physical and cliemical processes 
in that organ, which again resalt in nervous currents beings 
conveyed to certain areas' in my brain, making these active in 
turn. The mysterious ga|} between the physical and psychical 
worlds is then bridged, Vid an object of thought, or psychical 
object, is before my mind. Such a psychical object, resulting 
from the stimulation of a sense-organ, is dallied a ‘sensa*i-Dn’ ; 
it is interpreted as a sign of sometiiing in the outer Ivorld, 
hut it is riot itself that tlnng. further, a ^sensation’ is a pure 
hypostatization, for it is only the objective aspect of perceptual 
thinking. Psychologists, in their attempts to analyse the stuff 
of consciousness, used to point to the sensation as the ultimate 
mental eleiTieri*, describing the mind as a mosaic of sensations ; 
but in so doing tliey ignored the essential activity of > the 
thoi^ht process* /, :We must, .then, emphasize'- the point that 
perceptual thinking, or perception, is mental activity wdth 
regard to sensations, which have no existence apart from such 
activity. 

The sense-organs, by whose agency \vc iiavp sensations, have 
developed in tlie course of evolution. They are highly selec- 
tive in their action, determining which of the many streams of 
energy playing upon us from outside will result in psychical: 
objects. It is well to remember tliat the senses, in themselves, 
are totally inadequate to the task of supplying us with complete 
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knowledge of the phy^cal happenings which surround us. For 
example, as I sit writing, ether waves from the broadcasting 
station .|re reaching me, but I do not become aware of them 
until .1 allow my wireless set to transform them into sound 
waves which will affect my ears. Clearly there may be many 
other stimuli to detect which I have no sucH apparatus; and 
it is possible that the proverbial sixth sense might supply me 
with much additional information about my surroundings. 

For details of the physiology of the five well-recognized 
sense-organs the student is referred to the appropriate text- 
*l)ooks. We have special receptors fo? seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, and tasting ; and, while any part of the body may be used 
foriouching, the tips of the fingers are more specMized in this 
direction than any other part. Touch has been well called the 
“mother sense,” for all the others may be looked on as .special- 
izarions*of'it which have arisen in the course of evolution. The 
• eye and the ear receive stimuli from a distance, and are there- 
fore called “distance jjeceptors” ; our senses of sight and hear- 
ing are of outstanding importance m'bringing us knowledge 
of the outer world. Smell has undoubtedly played a large 
part*ilh the development of the race, but in human beings it 
has lost much of its importance. Since odours are found in 
greatest intensity and variety near the ground, it is probable 
that when man assumed an upright posture and got his nose 
in the air he began to rely less on his sense of smell to find food 
and escape danger. 

It should not be supposed that the five sense-organs are 
the lonly means we possess of receiving stimuli which result in 
diaracteristic sensations. A sense of temperature or oik of 
pain is neither seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, nor touching, 
yet it has a characteristic quality ; and for such senses we have 
defi niie receptors in the skin. Likewise we have organic 
sensations such as hunger, thirst, feeling well, or feeling ill, 
which are important constituents of our experience. We 
cannot localize such sensations, for their receptdrs are in the 
digestive and other interior organs of the body. Lastly, we have 
the kinaesthetic sense, by which we arc kept aware of the posi- 
tion of the trunk, head* and limbs. It has various receptors 
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in the joints, muscles, and tendons, and a highly specialized 
one in the labyrinth, or innernar. ' '.The:%iddiness of a wajtzer ^ 
is due to over-stimulation of the labytinth, and the collapse of 
a bc^er who receives a knock-out blow on the jaw is*a result 
of the shock received by the same organ. It is» worth noting 
that the waltzing rat is endowed with a highly complicated 
labyrinth. 

All thinking other than perceptual may be described as 
iraaginarive, there h<‘ing no difference in kind, but only one 
in level, bmgic.ativf; thinking, then, is. mental activity with 
reg.ird to psycliicad ohjcHt.s which are not sensations— that is to» 
say, vdiich ar<^ nt.>i occasioned .by* the stimulation of a sense- 
organ. In. hnaginadve thinking, again, we*may distingwish 
diiTer<“S}i Icvfds curdin?.; to the nature of the. psychical object, 
the :ha]>k'St fonn cif \%hich is the. primary memory image. 

.\n itnage.,” as lirc'.’er pvifcs it, “may be defined as oty appr*- 
I'cnsiof) s>r an object objects in the aijsence of the object ^ 
or ob'tfcts thf.'insclvcs which originally etc termined'® our sense- 
.. perception.” * Primary, Inemory imag^ may be regarded as 
.substitutes for actual sense-perceptio.ns. . When I actually look 
at a book, for examp^Ie, tlie psycliical object is a sensatk»g| Init 
if I close my eyes I can see it again, anti tljc psychical objedt ” 
is now a visual image. Clearly w^e may liave images corre- 
sponding to every variety of sensation. Hearing a tune in 
imagination is an example of an auditory image; enjoying in 
imagination the scent of a rose, an olfactory image; eating a 
lemon in iniaj^nation, a gustatory image ; and drawing a finger 
over sandpaper in imagination, a tactual image, Tn addition 
w^cpiay have tengieraturc and pain images; for examjde, 
can hardly avoid shivering in imagination wltmi we read: 

■'* St Agnes’ Evc—ab, bitter chill it was i 
TI'jc owl, for all Ms feathers, was a-t;old. 

Wecarumaginefeclnigsofhimgeror illness, so having ‘organic’ 
images; and we. can have kinesthetic images, imagining, for 
example, what it is like to bend down and pick sonteihing up 
from the lloor. It is possible to have any or all ol' these types 

* Introduction to the. Psyclmlogy, of Education, p, 190. 
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of imagcrv' ; but, just as in sense-perception seeing and hearing 
are puich more impefrtant than the other sens(jiry powers, so 
in imagery visual and auditory images arc normally tlie most 
iinport^fnt for our thinking. Most people have more yivid 
images in eithtu' or both of these classes than in any other ; but 
"some are ‘visiles,’ preferring visual imagex'yf while others are 
‘audilcs,’ j-ireferring auditory. Simple cxperiitieais reveal the 
types where they exist. 

In imagery we tend to initiate the motor adjustments of 
the bodily organs that would accompany the corresponding 
•sensations; thus in a vivid visual image we begin to focus the 
eye nuiself’s, in a gustatory»iniage the mouth ‘waters,’ and in 
a Wna^stlictic inj'age the body bccouics taut. &!rh facts are 
seized upon by the behaviourists, wIjo argucx that our mental 
life is nothing more than the rt*sj;x»!jscs of the body to stimuli. 
Bat imagery is a quality of exfipricncc sui generis : inirtxspeciiun 
, fells if3 that one of^lie essential chai;acieristics of an image is 
that it is Experienced as not present to the senses; in other 
words, that it is experfenced not as ah^rccept, but as an. image. 
Compared with the corresponding percept, it is less vivid, less 
stead^y^ and less detailed; but it is something moic than a 
percept that is lacking in these qualities. 

So far in our account the psychical object has had th^ 
attribute c.f particularity. How do w'e come to have the power 
of entertaining general ideas? To sontc extent the mind can 
form gcjieralized images by cutting away from individual 
images all that is particular, and combining is common 
to alL Thus one may have a shadowy, nondescript image of 
‘’jjog’ that is not a memory^-image of a particular dog. Such 
an image, howwer, cannot be absolutely general; the dog 
in the mental picture must possess the essential attributes of 
dogs in sotne degree of particularity, having ears, tail,, and legs 
of particular lengths, and a certain colour, though that may 
be nondescript. The race and the individual have evolved 
better ways of thinking about things in general than by employ- 
ing generalized images which, even if they were general, wottid 
be cumbersome and uneconomical. To understand these ways 
we must attack the questions of conceptual process and language. 



two aspects m the. object ^ of ' thought.- ' .There, », first of a , 
particularity; tte dog is a particular dog in all sorte of »• 
details.. But, . in the second place,-, the -object possesses a 
univ<'rKal character which 5.% exemplified in this particular 
iirstance : the very fact that I have a name to give to it jtrovcs 
that, ‘i’lnrs llse j.ssyeliical object has particularity and uni- 
versality at th<* same thne. The nature of trie ciitme.’don# 
beuvwui the r-.utic.ular and the wuversal has f)ften been 
uel'inKa]. rtu'Uii <'onstit uted one of the main jireiblcms which 
ot'cupi'd tl'C aitcuiifaf oil be schoolmen toward the end of the 
Mid.'iJc Arcs, Tl'dr views crystallized into three main 
dc.ctri,-K\s rcahsiii, rmniinalisnijn, and conceptualism, I’h* 
rca'ists nsf-ertt-d the real pirtd independent existence of the* 
universal as apart from its particular ^mbodinK»iifs ; long 
Indore dir. da.ys of the. st4u?!>3meri Plato tihghf, in picturesepic 
language, that u.q^'vci-.sals exist apart from particulars in a 
region Inyoorn' die berivcos, and are more real, 'fhe nominal- 
ists <lciacn tills ernphatioally, asserting that what we call a* -» 
universal is nurely a ny me which we apply to large numbers 
of objects that resemble one another sufficiently tc> justify it; 
only the individx.ial is real, imiversals Iiaviitg no objective 
exisicnee at all. The conccptiiaHsts, of whom the chief was 
William of t7fckj).am, who flourished at Oxford in the fourteenth 
century, agreed with the norn.inalists up to a point, but tiuight 
furth#!r tliat nni.ver,sal.s have real existence in our own rninrj.s. 

The deflate between realism and nominalism i.s a matter for 
the phi3o.sttplu;r ra, titer than the psychologist, whose concern is 
with the posit.i(.n'i of conceptualism. Whether or not universals 
have real, objective existence, there can be no dotibt that our 
mixids Itave litc power of dealing with the univensals, or jxatterns 
of things, as well as wdth llxe things themselves. In so doing 
they are woi king on the highest level of the thinking process. 

Up to this point we have been regarding the universal as an 
aspect of the psychical object ; but the power to think of such 
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an aspect implies the existence in our minds of organixed cogni- 
tive dispositions whi<Si possess a high degree of generality. It 
is to such*dispositiom that we may most usefully apply the term 
‘ concepts.* From tMs standpoint, then, concepts are patterns, 
schemas, or mental categories which enable us to interpret the 
• objects of our tliought, whether perceptiid or imaginative ; 
they are to be thought of as active cognitive dispositions whicli 
direct and govern our apprehension.,^: When we look at any- 
thing, for example, what we see depends on the pattern we 
apply. The accompanying diagram faight be interpreted as 
® . a picture of a folded she<|t of paper with the crease 

turned either outward or ..inward; or, for the" 
> : mtithematician, it might mean two, equal parai- 

leiograms having a side in common. , All depends 
on the concept or pattern in the mind that is 
applied to the interpretatioii of the sense-data which, pre- 
•“suin^&bly, are the ^me for all. Agqin, when contemplating a 
pattern «i a wall Pr a floor the untutored mind may see 
nothing but a pattefh, more or lesf artistic, while the mathe- 
matician may read into it certain universal truths of mathe- 
matics. A^ordsworth paints : for us the unimaginative Peter 


A prinirose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

But, for the poet himself, 

the meanest flower that blows can g?v'e 
^ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

'rhe one mind was stored with, matter-of-fact concepts relating 
to ordinary things, but the other possessed philosophical con- 
cepts which were ready to interpret even t,he %vild liow'cr by the 
wayside. 

How do we cornc to ha.ve such patterns? Hie usual account 
that is given is in terms of analysis and synthesis of objcct.s of 
expe.nence. The mind analyses the objects and syntljesizes 
what is common, to all, neglecting what is merely particular. 
^ Nunn, Education ; its Data and First Principles, p, 105. 
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< Thiw the concept of the cat family, for, example, is said to 
» fje formed by: abstracting all that is comnloii to domestic cats, 
lions, tigers, panthers, pumas, and so on, the highest 'cornifioB 
factor^constitiiting the concept. We may see an example of 
such mental analysis and synthesis in the teaching* of a general 
rule in arithmetic.'' We give scve:ral numerical instances, say, » 
of finding tlic simple int« rest on a mm of money in a given 
time; the re.sult, -whe}) achieved, is th;il the pupil ai^stmets the 
procedure common to all. aixil learns to coju'.eutrate on the 
* [jr-oress rather than <ni tltc ;u;lual nurneriral details of an 
example. » 

5 The analytico-synthetic proci>diirr<; oiitlinccl above is ex- 
tiemelv ijn|K'’“'taiU iu the of eonvf'pts, but tjui 

> ar.couiit, a.s it stands, is altogether too aude. Pushed to its 
; logical conrlusirm, it wouW imply that a coru'.cpt Is nri cxcht- 
■sice entity in tla; mind, a iKirrefj pattern fievoid ol'all thg:dctai.A 
tiKil gives it idunihrancc. Jt Is really douii^'nl M'hether SHch a"* 
pmeess would rcsuli i’j anytiiing a,f all could reasonably 
f be called a concept, siifteVvcn the comi^ion dements would 
difler in the details of dieir particular exeraplificaiions. A 
concept, on the ccuitraiy, is inrjiisrvc rniher tliais exclusive; 
it is a rich entity winch binds together the f>r!rt,icul;ir.s, uniling’ 

'] them into a comprehensive whole. No doubt our concept of 
t the cat family has ‘ common elements,’ as prominent features, 
j but it includes rather than cxclmie-s the possibiliiy of, say, the 
i tiger’s stripes. 

; Iti a 'wcll-knsjwrt research Dr Avciing provided his subjects 

wdih various series of picture.?, each meinincr oi'a sexics having 
a feri«ure in common with all the otlicr nieinbcrs, and bei:^ 
lal'jelied with the same non sense- word. Thus, for example, a 
set of pictures who.se common feature was the reprevsentation 
of a boy in ra].)!d motion had the, label ‘Ferodd By iicspccting 
I the pictures tlm subject eventually ac{|uircd a meaning for the 
; word. Profe.s.sor Spearman, in de.sci'ibing his expf'rience as a 
i subject, denies tltat the concept w'as evolved merely as a dis- 
’ integration of the. experiences and a retention of the common 

! feature. “The re.siduum,” he says, “instead of being only the 

; feature common to every picture, was in some sort a temporary 

Jy ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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confusion of the entire different pictures, including (though 
m^re faintly) their Siffering characters.” ^ His evidence thus 
confirms" the inclusive view of the concept advocated here. 

The' growth of concepts in the mind can be observed tfi^some 
extent wheir little children begin to speak. A child of about 
fil'teeu months saw a spring balance with dial and hand, and 
immediately labelled it “tick-tock,” thus showing that he had, 
to a certain extent, analysed his experiences of actual clocks and 
abstracted the prominent elements of face. and hands. Some- 
what later he had his first experience of a grandfather clock, and 
was tremendously interested in the swinging of the pendulum, 
AlxHit the same time he saw an electric-light cable swinging 
onthc wall, an|J again applied his word “tick-teck.” It seems 
likely that his concept of a clock was becoming inclusive rather 
than exclusive, and that it contained, at one and the same time, 
rf‘he pos.sibilities of a dock haying and not having a pendulum. 
^ Dm we inherit %om our ancestors any concepts that are in- 
dependent of our oVn individual experience? Is there any 
truth in the old theofy of innate M&sif Jung believes that w'e 
come into the world with certain innate cognitive dispositions 
or archetypes, by means of wlrieh we interpret our experience 
•from the start. According to this view our intellects are not 
products of individual experience alone, but are endowed 
with certain patterns of a very general nature which “ coerce 
intuition and apprehension to forms specifically human.” 
Examples of such archetypes arc our concepts of space and 
time; we are bound, by the very constitution our minds, to 
interpret our experience in terras of such categories. This is 
l^riiaps why it is so difficult to get any clear notion of mcdern 
theories of.space-time,.'' 

We have certain preconceived ideas about location in space 
which have corne down to us from ape-Kke ancestors. They are 
deeply rooted in our mode of thought, so tJiat it is very difficult 
to crtticiac them impartially and to realize the very insecure 
foundation on which they rest.® 

Our power of forming concepts would be ver)? rudimentary 

* The Nature of ^Intelligence* and the Principles of Cognition, p. 268. 

* A, S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 16. 
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without language, which is, indeed, the chief instrument of our 
thinking. The most obvious function of language is, of course, 
to communicate thought to others, and the term may he uilied 
to include any means of doing this. In such a wide sense a map 
of a country, a picture, or a piece of music would he examples 
of language. But "the word is usually reserved for the special 
systems of signs wdiicb have been devised for the express pur- 
pose of communicating thought. 

Taking the narrower meaning, we may distinguish two 
kinds of language: firsliy, the language of natural signs, and, 
secondly, the language ofnartificial signs. Natural signs have .. 
some obvious relation to (he thing signified, as in gesture- 
language and, the picture-writing of early peo{')Ies. (Jop- 
vcntional signs have no such relation. The deaf-and-dnin]) 
al[>habet and the Morse code, for example, consist of signs that 
have meaning purely by convention; and in ordinary ,^p<'ecb^ 
there seems no reason why the words ‘cat Mind ‘dog’ should * 
not be interchanged. We shall see some evidence, however, that 
verbal language is not afto^uventional as It appears, and that 
it may have evolved from a more primitive gesture-language.^ 

The origin of some words is obvious; they are onomato- 
poetic ; that is to say, they are imitations in speech of sounds * 
associated with the object or action that is named. Examples 
of such words are ‘cuckoo,’ ‘clang,’ ‘splash,’ and ‘pom-pom.’ 
Others may be called sound-metaphors, since they express 
suitably in sound, ideas that are not themselves sounds. 
‘Qjuiver ’ and ‘ qjpagmire,’ for example, give a strong suggestion 
of shaking; ‘ Bounder’ and ‘flop’ seem to bear out their mean- 
ing q|' clumsy movement; while ‘mamma’ in contrast to^ 
‘papa’ indicates the gentler sex by its softer sound. 

Other wQrds are sublimations or refinements of bodily 
gestures; in using them we are performing, with our vocal 
organs alone, gestures that used to be made with the winde 
body. W^hen we say ‘yes,’ for instance, we draw in our 
lips, while when we say ‘no’ we shoot them out. 'i'hcsc 
common words are relics of gestures of acceptance and re- 
fusal performed with the whole body at earlier stages in the 
* St*c Nunn, Education : its Data and First Priacifiks, p^>. 2 1 1 et serf- 
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development of the race and the individual ; we can understand 
their gerjesis when see a baby accepting or refusing his food 
by drawing his bottle toward him or pushing it away in an 
^xtremely vigorous if unrefined fashion. ^ 

^ Similarly 'vve may explain the peculiar fitness of such words 
as ‘strong/ ‘strangle/ ‘strenuous’: the stretching of the lips 
required to make such sounds is undoubtedly the residuum of 
a larger bodily gesture. Many people seem to find it necessary 
to reinforce their spoken language with suitable gestures ; and, 
indeed, it is said of some primitive ^tribes that they cannot 
understand one another in the dark. 

Whether or not words are natural substitutes for things and 
actions, it is at^east certain that they are very ree.1 and intimate 
substitutes in a j,>sychoiogical sense. Savages, we are told, have 
difficulty in distinguishing between a thing and its name, the 
'^wo becoming fused together in their minds. Our own names 
' are part of our ^ery selves, and we will not readily give them 
away to Grangers in railway carriages, for example. Similarly, 
a little child frequently needs greaf persuasion to tell his name 
even to a friendly stranger. We seem to feel that, if people 
po^ss our names, they possess us to some extent and have 
’ power over us ; and we certainly do not care to have our 
Christian names used except by those whom we accept. as 
friends. It is probably this truth that is at the root of the 
practice of ‘naming’ a member of the House of Commons who 
is to be suspended ; and we see it further exemplified in legends 
such as Lohengrin^ where the hero conceals his name. Again, 
thg reason that many words are taboo in polite speech is that 
4j)ey denote things that are either too august or too dkgust- 
ing ; here we see once more the close psychpiogicai connexion 
between a thing and its name. 

Every teacher knows that he can acquire no real ascendancy 
over a class until be knows the names of individual pupils ; and 
the beginner in teaching should always make tins his first 
task. It is cx.tremely effective to require a troulffcsoixie boy 
to give his name, or, following the hint given by Ward and 
Roscoe,^ to demand and write down the name of such a boy. 

* Th* Approach to Teaching. 
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The boy does not in the least know what use is to be made of 
the information, but he iruagincs many things, anti knows 
in some mysterious w-ay, his terirher lias as Lnhreil power over 
him., g 

The importance of language in conceptual thinking can 
hardly be over-estmiated. Without it w-e miglil be aide to 
.form rudimentary concepts from, the analt'sis and sytithcsls 
of perceptual experience; but we shoukl iKive «o means of 
staltilizing them, in. our iTiincls,,. or of coixm-simiraiing tfieni to 
others, if we had no words with which to label diem. As Pro- 
fessor Spearman puts it, laRguage, makes our ronc<;pls br.coiiie " 
like molten bullion poured into coiLing-moulds, whciu.:e ... 
they issue as legal tcBi-ier for general cirrulaiiaiiT’ ^ 

When we obtain concepts from the .n.iaiysis of perteptual 
experience, anfl label tliein by Uicans of Vvords, wc use lisii- 
guage to extend their signiruxince still hirtlicr. My coiiw'ein ol'“ 
‘sugar,’ for example, would be very rudirufritary if I rctiid 
not read or talk about the varioits asjjccLs of it that have never 
entered my perceptual operience. Ag.am, it would be im- 
possible without language to possess abstract concepts, such 
as liberty, jnstice, and goodness. For some concepts, jjnl^-pd, 
a specialized language is required, l.^he binomial the«.trem 
copld neither be held in the mind nor expressed witlioul the 
symbolism, of algebra; and it tvould be nearly as dillicult to 
understand or describe the chemical composition of even a 
comparatively simple aromatic compound, such as y,ncric acid, 

. without utilizing the convenient language of the benzene ring. 
The .symbols of algebra and chemi.stry bring out very cleaidy 
w^hat is true of all language — namely, tliat not only docs it fix^ 
the results of our thinking, but it furnishes the only means by 
which that .thinking may be extended. 

Thus language is the tool of thought ; as Profe.ssor Stom says, 
it is “essentially an instrument of conceptual analysis and 
.synthesis.” * We do most of our thinking by means of verbal 
imagcs---v.!.sual, auditory, or motor. This convenient tool , how- 
ever, may easily become a snare, for words very soon come 
to tyrannize over thinking. We give names to things and 

^ Tht Nature of * InUiligencii^ p. 864. * Groundwork of FsythNof^, p. 14Q. 
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then suppose that we understand them, the words serving 
as ^“mental havens in which we take refuge. We must 
realize, too, that our words do not cover the whole of the 
cognitive field, winch is continuous while our vocabulary^is not. 
We usually Gay that thefe are seven colours in the spectrum, 
and we have the compound words ‘gr«tenish-yeliow’ and 
'yellowish-green’ to describe the stages intervening between 
two well-recognized hues which have names ; but clearly there 
are many shades for which we have no words at all. It is 
surely incorrect, then, to assert that concepts cannot exist 
*• without language. We frequently have concepts for which we 
can find no suitable words, thoughts that elude expression. 
"The cognitiyf! field may, then, be compared to an ocean 
studded with icebergs. . . Only dotted here and there has 

the thought frozen into vcrbo-conceptual rigidity.” 

^ So feir in our account o( thinking we have been dealing 
* maitily with the cjbjects of thought, .such as sensations, images, 
and unifersals, anti with the cognitive dispositions whose 
existence we must Sssume in ordtfr to account for the possi- 
bility of such thinking. In what does the actual process of 
thi};i|;ing consist? To find an answer to this question we shall 
^ do well to consider two far-reaching principles, the eduction 
of relations and the eduction of correlates, formulated by 
Professor Spearman and stated by him to be basal to the 
thought-process at all its levels.® 

The principle of eduction of relations runs as follows: 
“The mentally presenting of any two or piore characters 
(simple or complex) tends to evoke immediately a knowing of 
gelation between them.” This is a fundamental law of ngentai 
activity in its cognitive aspect, and our minds are constituted 
so that they must obey it. A simple example shoqld make its 
meaning clear: if ‘ blackness’ and 'whiteness’ are objects of 
thought to us, our minds immediately tend to evoke the rela- 
tion of 'opposite’ between them. Sense-perception provides 
us with the simplest type of presented characters or ‘funda- 
ments,’ but the relations educed by the working of the law 

Spearman, The Nature of * Intelligence ’ and the Principles of Cognition, 
p, 265. • Ihid., p. 276. » Op.ril. 







lay tneuihcivcs uccomt; new lunaannen^ wlucii an;, lunij 
slated to one another. Indeed, tb«;re is do end to llu;; appJka- 
ion of the law. . 

Tl:^ principle of eduction of corr.-iaies is thai ‘‘the' fjro 
SEting of any character together with any rol;ruu.i leuds to 
voice immediate^ a knowing of the correlative character,” 
diis second law of mental activity is cooiplcoiciitary to the 
rst, and is equally fundarnentai : again, we may s.sy that our 
ainds are made .so that they must ol)cy it. We may ilitsstratc 
t, by, rearranging, the ■ above esrunpie: if the ftuiilanjcnt 
blackness' and therelatilm ‘opposite’ are |)resciiU'.d tons the 
orrelate Syliiteiiess' is iinuif-xihoHy csHiCfy.h 

We see tlie^omt w'orking of slu* law:, iss tiu; »amiioc;ie:s'' tf.st. 
'Moon is to ea.rth as earth is to — ? ” VVhai df*cK the mind 
b in producing ‘sun' to fiU tiie blank? h finds liio rekuion 
satellite’ between ‘moon’ and ‘eartli ’ by means oi' die iirst 


sun sn Virtue 


active,; and they apply to all the .leyelsmf thinking. Whim we., 
considered.', perceptual tliinking 'we saw that a ‘ sensation *'■ is ■ 
a.hypostatization, since it is merely the narac given to the 
psychical object which inevitably provokes die thought. 
When a sensation IS before the mind, the mind, by its very 
nature, sets about its business of firuling relatioiis and correiates 
o and, by so doing, contributes meaning to the sensanon. The 
meaning given depends on the fundaments and rehuions with 
wHdfe the mind is already stored ; thus diircrcm people wdsl 
give various meanings to the same scnsr>ry stimulus. Referring 
to the diagi'atn on p. 2au, we see that the mind that inter- 
prets it as a folded sheet of paper with the crease turned inward 
is cither evoking a relation of likeness between the sensation 
and such a concept, or, taking the presented setisation and the 
relation of likeness, is finding a concept that will serve as a 
correlate. We cannot realize too clearly that meaning comes 
from the mind itself, and that it is not inherent in the object 
that is perceived. We can read bad jvriting so long as we 
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know wliat it is about; that is to say, so long as the mind can 
edu^e tins proper relations and. eorrelates but if' we come to 
an unfanriliar proper name we are in difficulties, because tltc 
mind* is failing to make its contribution. 

Perception, as used to be said, is “ sensation with a fi’i.nge of 
"' meaning,** and meaning is the result of tl?e mind’s activity. 
When the meaning is richer and fuller the me.iita,l activity 
is called apperception, the term implying that sometliing has 
been added to mere pci'ccption, and that cognitive dispositions 
have been permanently enlarged and enriched. Appercep- 
*'tion takes place not only in per(!teptual thinking, but in 
imaginative thinking also.* Whenever attention to an object 
of thought is swstained, thijt ‘idea,’ as the Kerhartians say, is 
received by an ‘apperception mass,’ and finds a permanent 
place in tiie mind. 

In iihaginative thinking tke unceasing eduction of relations 
• and Correlates resirits in the b uilding up of new mental content. 
Memory ?s a rcproc^ctive form of imagination, consisting as 
it does in experiences that bear ^apprehended relations of 
similarity to past experiences; but what is popularly called 
^imagination is something much more than this, involving the 
constructing of the elements derived from past experience into 
new wholes. This constructive imagination may assume two 
main forms: we may educe relations and correlates on the 
lines laid down by others, or we may ourselves be responsible 
for the lines on wdrich the new' mental content is foimed. In 
reading a novel or in following a mathematical argument, for 
example, our constructive imagination is imitative; but in 
•ificriting a novel or in working out a new theorem it is ci entive. 
Creative imagination, in turn, permits of subdivisions that are 
of some, importance for education. Such imaginalb'c thinking 
is said to be pragmatic when it is rigidly controlled by coti- 
ditions accepted from outside, and when it is directed toward 
an end, either of action or understanding. I'he engineer who 
plans a new viaduct accepts such control from the law?s of 
physics, and the framer of new scientific hypotheses must take 
proven facts as material for his creations of thought. Imagina- 
tion may properly called aesthetic when no such outside 
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control is accepted; when the thinker is free to make what he 
will out of liis materials as in the writing of novels pr pootry-j 
:the composition of miisics and the painling of pictures, Jt is. 
of course, true that great artists do accept conditiotis of con- > 

sistence and congruity, but these are imposed by thenisclves. 

Whens as in tht: case of a Shakespearean tragedy or a’ 
Beethoven symphorjiy, such conditions of ‘unity ir. diversity' 
are accepted' w^e have truly artistic creations ; wliCJi they are 
not, and the imagination is allowed to run riot, vve I save sume- 
thing that is iantastic rather than artistic. ’*■ 

Considerations of spach forbid a more detcuied fhsctission** 
of these matters; but one form of the pragmatic iniagination, 
namely, reasoliing, calls for furllu’jvrxa.minaiicts or. acroun?f)f 
its extreme importance in intellectual educissiou. Keas(.injng 
is the imaginative solution of a problem; with a delinitr end 
in view, we educe reiations and etu relates to help us to find 
schema that' is congruent with reality. “'i« reason is io*pcr- ■* 

form ao ideal experiment” — that is to say, an imaginative 
experiment. Animals ahd y^oung children who cannot reason 
must solve their problems by means of trial and error on the 
perceptual level ; but man can avoid tlie wastefulness ofisuch^ ^ ^ 
a process by carrying it out on the imaginative plane. There , 

isj however, no essential difference in kind iretween the mental 
processes involved in actual experiment and those involved in 
reasoning, but only one in level. 

One or two examples may serve to bring out the important 
point that when we reason we experiment, not wdth actual 
things, but with substitutes for these things in the shape# of 
visual images, words, or symbols. The following is one of 
Burt’s reasoning tfsts for the age of eight: “1 don’t like sea 
voyages; aid I don’t like the seaside. I must spend Easter 
either in France or among the Scottish hills or on the .South 
Cbast. Which shall it be?” In deciding that the Scottish 
hills will siiit me best I tttake a rapid imaginative journey to 
France and find that I have an unpleasant crossing, then go 
to the South Coa.st and find that I am at the sea.sidc, which 
I do not like. The thoroughly unintelligent being would 
See Drevex, InkoducHon to tfie Psychology of l^duoation, pp. 192 et seq. 
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.actually liave to perform the trials and suffer for, the errors,, .; 
the yeasomii§ . avoids* both by a suitf.il)lc" 

holiday resort in imagmatioii. , _ . 

“In!a school of. sixty boys, learn neither (j^rman 

nor Greek. If tm^enty learn Greek and eighteen leain Geiinaii, 
how many learn both:?:”.'. .The adult quickif Tepiks that there 
must be ten %vho learn both, but. as a rule ^ finds it dhlicult to 
explain in words exactly .how, be. reaches his, concluricni. But 
the icacher in cxplaming the problem and its si.»Iution to liis 
pupils might .proceed:as follows; “Suppose that the Greek 
"xkiss is going'on, and.the .rest of the.beys are in the playgrcimd 
then there will’ be. forty .boys .in the playground. Nsnv ihr 
Ci&man master wdshes to, collect his class, so he iy«'s lo the 
olaygtormd and 'finds , only eight, riiic.e tliiriy^tuo of die forty 
arc" learning neither .Germae nor Greek. His remainii-ij'? ten 
fjtipljs *aiust be in the Greek class. Thus there are^tcii who 
''are foaming both^fTreck and German.” Again ^ a solution is 
reached !>y a.n. imaginative .experiniGnt. The, quicker solution, 
of the adult is reach*ecl by cuttinf; ou? the virmal .uu'igery and 
using the words and figures as toohi of thought. 

Qjise might multiply such examples, hnu the studoit oughi^ 
*to find it amusirtg and profitable to work out some tor hituseli 
on the line.s indicated. Chess and bridge problems involve 
imaginary playing of the game: and gcoractricrd pT'oo& 
frequently show their practical origin when they are couched 
in terras of iniagmative doing. Whether or not actual con- 
crete imagery is employed, reasoning ahvays involves the find- 
ing, of relations and correlates that are congruent vrith reality. 

is .said that Kepler, who discovered the laws of phuictary. 
motion, tried many curves before he found t|iat a pilanct nsoyes 
round the sun in an ellipse; in his trials he was dearly seeking 
rdatioa that would bind together the facts of his olycryatioii. 
Newton, in turn, found in the universal law of gravitaiion the 
subsisting among Kepler’s three laws, so constructing 
schema that would include them. The whole pro- 
has consisted in the relation of fact to fact, fact 
and generalization to generalization, and in 
facts by means of the principle of corre- 
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latc-rductioii. I'br goal of science is the discovery of rill far.t,«s 
and rbeir ii!.u,T“ivlalk)fiK. ■* ^ , a 

\\V this ciiapter with the cxatdmtucn of' a tew 

prda|_it>‘hL,j,‘ obii-ms which die ibrcgoing eoRsiderauoj!;’* jiia\ 
licip uii so L-OK've. Tlif* lara of these is the trairdng of i.ht-. aewes. 
Since the are gjtcH'uys to the external world, .uijusi- ' 

meiJE IC' vriiiLh must alvrays consiitute a major probhnt nj 
education. •> is not si n.i (rising that many of the great ecu i-afms 
have sii\. bed li’i-' m!pos|u.oe.e of scnse-irahiiiig. Konsscan, k \c 
example.-, broiveii in Ine iiiipurtancc of ptaclical prohlcj'.-r hi 
early cdiicad.oK, 'irnl ad'^'oeated liainrag the seiiHeh by mtii"* 
means; .cl die hi jiodcm times i^iontessori regno Is sfos' » 
Iraisiiny as .s-i/cssnu'al featarc of her method* Aim h ui fije 
f.itiiom TJiuartb- apl-iaratn.s* is tlesignea to trait! m u,,ni‘v 
Rcwity : for nsi'Mng pe3‘e»*j)tiou of size sets of W'uorlcn ryhntlc'r.'i 
varying in ciil-er oi rA»tL of their dimensions arc Idf 

form gsurtv'lrk.ii shapf-s* lilting into frames; ior !ir,!iisig , 
boxes idendeni in shape unci sizCj Viut , containing* dijh rtmi 
tilings; for coknii: difiePem shades of wool. What is it that 
Montessuri Eichievcs by means of these exercises? Tiiere is no 
doubt that the eliiki beromes highly pmticieut in hh;i|ipf*!~ 
fonnance of dicrn; buy. in order to account /or hi-, ii.ipjow- 
iKtrnh there is no need so assume that the sfcnse-o%''’-ii'' thmo* 
selves, or the Sk-ncory avf’us in the brain, are ucceb.ipru. 'i'iic 
eye does net, by being utied, become a better eye in a physio- 
logical sense: indeed, it tends to become k'ss d*iciei)t. Vv’n.it 
is trained is do^ibtlcss the chiWs poiver of perceiving, of dis- 
ernrinating and interpreting his sensations, tlw, cdaeutky.al 
irnpoTtarce of which cannc»t "oe denied. 

How far is the, Montessori method of sensory gymnastics 
justified? "^i'he exercises are evidently perfoinied for then- 
training value, for tio one would assert that the power to 
match wtsois or to tell tiie contents of tins by shaking ihem is 
of much direct use in life. But it is extremely doulitiul how 
much of the training obtained in so limited n fiej<i is trans- 
ferred to the seeing and hearing of other things. Yet MuiUes- 
soli ia certainly right in. emphasizing the importance of the 
senses in early education, for, to a lajgc extent, the higher 
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inteilectual . life has . its ■ foundations in sense-perception. 
D.e^cicnqy in . any type .of senSory ■ experience is bound to 
result in a corresponding incompleteness of the , inner mental 
life; ‘•and it is clearly the Brst task of a school medical ^jrvice 
to remedy^ £s Ear as possible, defects in the sense-organs. An 
.exception such as the famous Helen Kellcf—blind, deaf, and 
mute from the age of two, yet a university graduate, a linguist, 
and an author-only proves the rule; and it is permiba.il>Je to 
. . speculate wiiat this amazing woman %vould. have achieved had 
the usual, channels of communication with the outer world been 
®^open .to her. 

If one doubts the valfie of the Montessorian gymnastics 
wtet is to be (foiic? Instead of trying to traiif* tiie senses by 
means of ‘didactsc apparatus,* we ought systematically to give 
... the child as .wide sensory experience as possible. Investiga- 
tions have revealed^ the. appalling ignorance of city cliiidren. 
withf regard to such ordinary things as butter; sheep, . and, 
potatoes teachers, therefore, should take nothing for granted 
with children coming to school, but‘*should explore the con- 
tents of their minds before starting the work of instruction. 
Mauf a lesson goes wrong merely because the teacher is 
assuming the existence of sensory experience that is not there. 
Parents can do much by taking their children into the countiy, 
so wadening their sensory experience ; and^ their elforts in this 
direction are more to be commended than their attempts to 
teach reading and writing at home by obsolete, methods. 
But the school itself must take the matter indiaud, and seek 
to give the requisite sensory experience by means of practical 
j^rk, educational visits, and school journeys. Verbal lessons 
to young children are bound to be ineffective if there is no 
background of actual experience ; it is difficult, ftTr example, 
see how a lesson oh tides can be of any real value to a child 
who has .never . been .to' the, seaside, .;. 

Another problem in pedagogy made acute by the writings 
of Montessori is the training of the imagination. In oi'der 
to consider this matter, we may profitably recall the various 
aspects of imaginative thinking that, we have already distin- 
guished, namely, the pjagndatic, the artistic, and the fantastic. 
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Our decision with regard to the value of training one of these 
aspects need not necessarily^apply to. th^ others. . 

Mootessori, as is well known, would deprive the child fJi'his 
fairy-tales and discourage Mm . in his' weaving of %!if.asies. 
His ticiight ill these figments of the imaginaticH^ is a nib.’tsurc 
of liis irnmaturitij' ; and the directress, since her object is to 
transform immature ..beings into reflective adults, must rn-f 
courage her clia.rges from tlie_ first : to ‘‘put away childish 
things.” Myths and fairy-tales encourage, the cldhrs tendency 
to .live in fantasy, leading liiiii to.- expect stiperuofurcl inter- 
vention in the s.liape of fairy-godmothers wheneier he is In 
clilliculties, apd limdeiing- Mm' fr^in adjusting himsrjr U* the 
real v,'0,rld q|‘ Met. They are therefore to bt^ctwdemiied. 

Her attitude reminds us forcibly . of the'' psyrlu'-an-ilyttc 
doctrine that fantasies are to be- regardeef as rijcijici-s.itiims 
for repressed tendencies, and that, they tend to be .regressive 
in nature... Whether or not fantasies are morbid, howin e-i;, 
depends entirely on tHe degree to wffich the, individual’ 
habitually escapes intQ ^.e world of imagination ; a limited 
amount of day-dreaming probably has a hcnefieial elFect, 
since it providers a cathartic outlet for tendcr;ci«'s wbicip for 
one reason or another, cannot be allowed direct expSfSslop..^ 
if the individual stands up to his task of confrontin.g the difli- 
’culdes of life in a resolute manner his occasional lapses into 
fantasy need not worry us. The psychology' of the unconscious 
merely warns us to look out for fantasies that are rc.grossivc. 

Montessori is altogether too sweeping in iier tmndem nation 
of fairy-tales ^n childhood. We must distrust the logic that 
would deprive our children of the joys in which we ourselves 
have revelled and bid us look askance at a wholly nakcrtii 
tendency. As R usk says : 

..■m . -? ■ 

The proper defence of fairy-tales is that they form part of the 
Hterarj? heritage of a people and as .such ought to be known ; and 
it may well be that, the early years of childliood, when the con- 
tradictions between the happenings of a fairy realm and those of a 
causally conceived w'orld do not press heavily* may be tiie most 
suitable time for learning themA 

^ The Doctrines of the Great Educators, p. 287. 
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Moreover, since the child,- as we have already noted, learns at 
quite an early age tO|.|ceep.lii-s worlds of fact and fancy apart 
■fronlKeacli' other, Montessori’s arguments that he comes to 
expect ^iperhiiman- aid at every turn, and tlint be is hindered 
from tftijusling- himself to the real world, a,re cxaggeratiofis. 

She is, however, quite uncomproiiiisingy in her itilitude 
toward the fantastic imagination, on tlie grounds that its 
products are, unreal and untrue, and that they impede, the 
■intellectual development of the child. What is her attitude 
toward the artistic . imagination that finds its materials in the 
■realms of fancy, but weaves them into a unified design? For, 
with si-icli a narrow intei-pretation of the 'word ‘ truth,*' a 
Shah-espearean tritgedy or any other great product of imagina- 
tive*lirt would also be untme. We have already seen that, 
although tlje detaifs of fairy-stories are gTOtesque and absurd, 
their essence is a true picture of the child himself: similarly, 
ijt. may be said of their more exalted counterparts in art that 
'they einboc|y profoi^nd truths about imman nature, altljough 
they use fates, witchesr^ and ghosts lOf them home to us. 

Deprived of the fautastic imagination, -^ve should be deprived 
of many of the forms of the artistic imagination to which we are 
^afcust<fmed, and we should certainly have to revise drastically 
the dramas of Shakespeare himself. 

Montessori believe.s that imaginative activity shoitid be based" 
on truth and reality, and that it will therefore find its proper 
materials in positive .science. Lucretius long ago sang De 
Matura Rerum, and it is possible, perhaps probable, that a great 
poet v.?!]! arise who will take as his themes the electron and the 
cosm««)S as described by modern science. But such a basis is 
cleanly too narrow to embrace all art in its scope. In any 
comprehensive scheme of education tliere must be a place for 
the aesthetic imagination as well as for the pragmatic, which 
Montessori exalts so highly. 'Fhe cltild faces two worlds'— one 
of things outside himself, and the other his own inner wenki of 
tliought atid feeling. While agreeing, therefore, that he must 
conform to a real world, we insist that he must none the less be 
allowed to spend part of his time in an ideal world. Montessori 
does well to warn us of the dangers of unbridled fantasy ; but, 
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w« giv” ,-t .‘«fiscii*iAf pjii of* ill's lin'f fo wrun lK<f i.« exact, 
clf lliiitc,, UsV'i 1 <^'ii!rr4]ccl bs cti\1‘'idf'' .sin oiirrl!! lojic 
featib'ied s • i \i<i corr'' s k'-w) nf<M bo»'y Ciam-! tb»i. ■' 

‘ill! :ail "’c f.a, 'nuftis iii., ybiniitci. In nrv»t, cs ol 

gr« oiijrt'atc’ t:r, ibr h •; ski' nsn -Jhj’i.nj of fbckrjv* fti«n and 
the Fciei-iiCc iliii'k *r. f lov « : n « t tohO' r tb.is t) n?- s 4 btink’nu? » 
Tin, b«K |rbi(* ex^eciuie*' ia tbL; ci ; |ff» r link yt ri«-p‘ n*, .i»cl 
biinkiiigain wk d’k* .»« nic. « 'f-nuk..! a. b\‘ y, 
but the s;n .s ink -k dby, |- -4 \ive'- i1^ .1 

flue. I'om •' u ,s‘fi b ,< thru t»f tuir' iuj. awl it cuie inn< ,•* the 
hasif.bn tlev*wV,h< rM.iiy, ,’>’4.1 hjuyuia;j\etiH 

la I be :j',t If sue!. Jii. hn.-’uioabve ilii la. I he fxiM'ia! 

fimii ol jtn;i'.b,yalirr thin] '• ic liatl ue < uli c-, af-yive 

ba\t seeji. m ai,i!5aij\r esjKuiiuejuiiig, "I li|* old bha, ihen, 
tiui praclicib work ii uh r)rc,u|fat!Oii tuunHfhv oi the iu- 
Irilccuud i.t iolally v.-rong; ta>t! tx|tcrii»!< nkuig,|lo noh 

hinder the devciopmi iit othhr power of act tl inlang^ Imt ’ 
ai<l it, and con^litutejindeed.thsonlys-ure path Uj ihis-dcsirable 
goal, fn our doctrine w4ia\c psYclK»!o|1,ka! justilkation for 
tile old tc.icidrg nutxim, “Learn by doing,” ami a charter for 
embarking ou ifauy scLeine.s of practical work in om Mdnpis. 

I’eacliers of mathematics Vv-'ho despise practical work are^ 
building on sand ; it %vas far otherwise that tiie isiteiiect.?ial 
stature of the Greek geometers w'^as ariiievcd. Even a ‘pure* 
ntatbematitiau on the shou}d{T& of others who i’ave 

approached the subject from a rnoxe p-racdcal sfam:p*'!ut. It 
is the negk'Ct of prac.ticui work in the ratiy stages <ji inalhc- 
matiral tfcaclting winch tiK- inability to pursue tiie study 

so co:yimon iunong stmients. Again, courses <4 ruaihemanral 
plivsics pursau'd indep*;udently of tl;e laboratory are haic Uidre 
than a juiepc with syrrilirtb, rcsuliiog in gradnau:s who arc 
powerless to mend an, electric IjcH or construct a wireless set. 
The doctrine of practical woik holds good in all sulje.ets; wc 
saw earlier dial there is a *<loing’ element even in liicrary ap- 
preciation, and tliat in luond education the wiO is trained only 
by being exercised under suitable conditions. We must leave 
to the specialists the tusk of working out the doctrine in their 
own subjects, contenting Wrselves here with the remark that, 



CHAPTER Xin 

THE MEASIIB.EMENT OF THE MIMD 

“You cannot be wise witliout some basis of ; bill, 

you may easily acquire knowledge and remairi b.irt; of wssdfirn,” 
Thus does Prrdessf)?- Whitebead call our attention lo ;,i distinc- 
tion that has iK-em reco^'niacd for long enouph. Ibiro'dedj^ 
or eruditiciii is toe mere posscssiot? of facts, Imt ivjsdom Is the 
added powei^to use and apply t!:.u:;^kno'wie<Sgc^,'v\'i*ic'f) is at fine’s 
disposal. It. is not krsowiedge of facts that* we extol so much 
as the knowlecigc that these facts are relevant to cert,;iin situa- ■ 
tions. Wisdom has a.iw'ays been exalted fa.!' a 1 , 50 ve*knc»wled,^. 
In many a' story tiie stuftid pedant is unfavourably cou'erasted , 
with the smart, clever person who sees ?he meaning of things 
and can make a little knowledge go a long way. The simple 
hero of a legend performs feats that baffle the learned; and 
the king who was dubbed “ the wisest fool in Christe^(|om” 
was just one who had acquired learning without the power fo ” 
use it. 

Wdiencver educators have thought about the matter, they 
too have seen clearly that wisdom is the goal and that kjiow- 
ledge is only the means of reaching it. But in the Idsiory of 
education thefe have been many barren periods during which 
mere knowledge ha.s been pursued as a desirable end in itself. 
At inch times education hajs been a meaningless pumping m 
of facts. Popular education, for example, begimsing as iEdici 
in an en? of supreme intellectual achievement, aimed almost 
solely at imxiucing people wJio knew facts: such facts were 
expected, it>. some mysterious way, to transmute base metal 
into gold, arid to exalt tlieir possessor to the Jnghest lieights of 
manhood. C.Jrants to elementary schools were paid according 
to the re.sults which could be assessed by His Majesty’s In- 
spector with his test-ca^ds. But gradually it was realized that 
the success of a school was not to be estimated by the number 
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away from exact knowledge, and teachersf 
ciiltiva.tinff smartness, foreot that we “canrio 
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have shaken t>wr faith in oiir power to ciiitivate 


Fei'haps, after all, our task is to increase kiiowiedge, turning 


The work of psy^-hologists on the* subject of intelligence is 
clearly of Vast importance for education, and its main con- 
clusions ought to be known by cver>' Veacher. The problem 
is to measure the mind itself rather than the amount of know- 
ledge contains, and to state the magnitude of the mind in 
numerical terms. A body of knowledge becomes scientific 
only when it is quantitative as well as qualitative, for number 
is the soul of science. This is not to say that^qualitative know- 
ledge worthless, as some enthusiastic devotees of modern 
science would have us believe. It may well be true that some 
aspects of mind will never yield to quantitativeranalysls. But 
clea|ly the quest for number in the realm of intellectual 
qp.gacity is a worthy one, and by its pursuit psychologists feave 
obtained some remarkable results. There is *a trap j however, 
into which the unwary enthusiast for number may easily 
fall. Numbers are sometimes used to state results which have 
no right to be so stated ; and it cannot be too clearlyrrealized 
that such a procedure docs not make them scientific,’ All 
science is numerical, but all numerical results are not scierniiic. 
The acid test is, as every true scientist knows, the verification 
of results by other observers. Result^ must be objective, not 
* Ballad, Mental Tests, p. 2a. 
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subjective ; that is, to savg they must- be quite .imlepciwlcnt 
of a:sy opiijiu'K of bias the ^bseiyer mP'f possess, !ti uH^utal 
meHSuo'Ui;-((!, tlierdiirc, %vlmt is reqiiired Is a yarll"S!i< a fur 
ihe tninu "Jfrli ciiii Ife applied, by aoy competent observer, 
Eiv’ayr. yicidifi'j the sroTiC results, . . ■ ' . 

‘The rperi.Hijii'H'wnf. tff knowledge, or mcniaJ coment, is an- 
arident art, fur its insinuacut,' the e^iarainatimi, luas been with 
us from earl) liujes. Chit the probJen* of luodern p.syriitdogy 
has been to devise a means of esdjjiatsng nieuui capacity 
ra.ther than content. "'Oue might think that the mint I itself 
could be measured by lij-jowlcdge- -alter all, the olfvioas way. 
€)f measuring llie si/r of a vessel is io fmd o?Jt lunv jnurii it 
coritams. But ’:herr are several rfhjer.niJtis tqsia]i! a in'-tfit'd. 
One pcrs'Tnf'i oj .1 sufi i mitics of aebuiring kjso\vledi.a' iJi.sy he 
quite, d;U; >‘(ml from those of anotimri it wouid deinly be 
unfair, me e-i.anpk, to eslimatt* itutaie irmtitena^u'.-j^ ability 
by matlieniadcal. knowledge in the case of a p<isou wUm fo/ 
one reason or another, has not learned mathejnauss. Agrrin, 
if we use knowledge ir» ntental testing wc must l)e careful to 
test, not mere erudition, but the power to apply ideas in'iicw 
casesd .Further, the relation between the mind and itsjtnow- 
ledge is not that between container and conterit. Knowledge - 
55 not something in the mind, but rather tiie iniitd itself, 
“Fact becomes I’aculty,” to use another of Adains’ expressions. 
Just as food doci not remain soinclhing in the body, but 
becomes the body, so properly assimilated facts beco'uie the 
mind. ^ 

The early mental testers discarded altogether the idea of 
usir;^ knowledge to measure the mind. I'hey nse<l rather the 
insUaunents with which they were already familiar — nauftiily', 
those of 4!hysica^ science. These they could not apply to 
the mind, so they applied them to the body, hoping to find, 
in some J)odily tneasurecnent, an index of mind. Now ihcre 
was nothing absurd or unprecedented in such an attenqg. 
In physical sf'iencc it is the exception rather than the rule to 
measure anylhitig diiectly ; temperature and air-pressure, for 

i Sir John Auaivis in one^pf Ms happy phrases has detined intcIkg«^nc«; 
(U “ appl'crf thought,” , 



cranium. '•That phrenology has by no means lost its hold on 
the popular mind is Ihown by the faet that professors of the 
art of reading ‘ bumps * are still able to make a living. 

In^i^75--78 Lavatcr- published his essay on physiognomy, de- 
" Shribing an even earlier attempt to estimate the mind from the 
body. Here the face was taken to be the index of a person's 
abilities and disposition. Lavater himself emphasized the 
importance of the features, but his followers stressed rather 
the facial expressiohv agree that 

some indications of character and disposition are to be 
obtained from a skilful reading of the face, they would hesitate 
nowadays to believe that the intellectual calibre is also tj? be 
:l^)uhd written there. 

^ ■ ■ ■ 'T ■ 

Another attempt in the same direction was made at the 
end of the nineteenth century by Gesare Lombroso, whose re- 
searches in criminology seemed to indicate thaj, bodily 
stigmata, especially in the region of the head, were signs of 
defective intelligence, and degenerate morals. Abnormalities 
in the shape of the skull, the forehead, and the nose, and a 
marked lack of symmetry in the face were interpreted as 
evidences of a tendency to rqvert to a lower and more primitive 
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level of bumaBity, But this doctrine is soinevv-hat discredited 
liowadnysj for all pcsssej^ to some |xtcnt these marl^ of 
degeneracy,: 

Irijact, as Dr Gwil Burt says, “ Psychologists arc nwTulays 
agreed in disttusnug all snapshot judgjueuis I'^sed oporj an 
inspcxlioB of iho# face and head.” ^ Such nietliods of in-* 
vestigation have ui»t yet rerover<*d from the rt^searches On ihe. . 

(if hiklligetwe to Size and Sk/pc oftkfi litml, piihlisJied . 
by Profe'.or Karj Fearstni in ipofi, 'This iiivesisgaior, from 
an c>:aiTiin;’tioii oi' 50*00 school children arid h*oo under”, . 
graditates, coicJuded llgit no reliance was tr» be plared , 
such vb'a'noos jurastire'tnrijtH of ih# joiiul-- that no prcdiition ' 
of hitdJc< luali tpiuiifics coulsi be rr.nde ihon f^hysical f ratines, 
"'Wr nam.xn tell n criminal by btofutyg at lupt; wr tell , 

a grtiiuK by llir shape of his skull; and we cannot ifil a ff>oI 
by the length of his ears.” l'c;;)rso» reached hi%i’opciusit,®,i, 
by means of mathematics, devising, aloi^g witli Galt|,m, ^ ^ 
powerful 11 iCif hemal ical method for dnnfing ij-dubftabir con- 
clusions from masses of^h-fur. 'There is r?o space here to erstcr 
into it fully, but die general idea xnay perhaps be conveyed by 
tlie following exnntjde-. 

Suppose a nixniber of people, whom we shall call A, 5 , Q * 
, Z, r, are tested for immediate memory, and an order 
of merit drawn up, ,4 being first witli rx^-ark a, B set'ond with 
mark 5 . , , 1’ second last with mark jc and last with mark 
Suppose further tluit the same peop.le arc tested lor pro- 
» longed memory* and again a list drawn up in order of scores, 
li might conceivably hup|>«m that the order and the marks for 
the .second test would be exactly the same as for the iirst, 

C, , . . A', r,.^ having marks ^ iisboth ttSts. 

In this ewe we slsould have what is called perfect positive^ 
corrdador. I=rn\ecn the two tt'sts, jucajni'ig that Irons a person’s ' 
score in |^hf one \sn c.-ui inPr exactly what his Kcore will be in 
the other, or that the two fuiiclioxis tested are the same. It 
might also, hafipcxi thus the (xTCfiid list wauuld turn out to bn the 
first one reverst'd, haviisg miuk -TiT.ark .!>, . . . iinnirk^y, 

^ Psychological Tests ofPld^cnbk Capacity (B«.)ard of Education) , p. 4.. 

* Ballard, Menial Tests, pp, 6, 7. ^ 
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and i 4 mark z- This would be an example of perfect negative 
conj^elarions .meaning^ihat the goodness of a .person in the one 
lest is an exact measure, of his badness in the otlie.r. . .. A mathe- 
tnalicah cjuantity, the coefficient of correlation. R, is defined 
so that its vhiue is + 1 for perfect positive correlation, and 
- 1 for j)er.fect negative correlation. In actual practice, of 
course, it varies between the two extremes, but its nearness to 
+ .1 indicates the amount of correspondence between the two 
chara cl eristics tested. If it approx.imates to zero it indicates 
that there is no more correspondence than might be expected 
,-from dsasice. Thus, in our example.-, if i?. turns out to bet zero 
we must conclude that from a person’s score in. immediate 
nieipory we cannot infer; anything about his probiible score in 
a test of prolonged memory. 

it was by means of correlation coefficients, then, that 
Hearson derided that the ampunt of correspondence betw'eeii 
Intellyj‘ence and the size and shape of the head was extremely 
small. The attempts to measure the mind indirectly by 
means of static measurements of body were definitely 
discredited. 

T.he next stage in the histoiy of mental measurement was 
Characterized mainly by the use of brass instruments in the 
psychological laboratory. Galton, in 1883, suggested the 
possibility of finding simple laboratory tests which would 
measure intellectual ability; and psychologists, influenced no 
doubt by the traditional dictum of British psychology, A'VAi/ 
in inidlectu quod non prim in sensu, tried first of ^0 simple tests 
of sensory discrimination. It was believed that the eyes, ears, 
and skin are much the same for all individuals, and that there” 
fore the differences in the performance of sensory tests niust be 
due to differences in powers of attention and discriminatioii — 
to an intellective factor, in other words. Colour was lent to 
this view by the discovery that Fellows of the .Royg,l Society 
were much better than ordinary people at detecting small 
differences in weight. Another exa.mple of such sensory 
tests is the determination of the spatial threshold ; that is to 
say, the minimum distance which must separate two sharp 
points applied to the skin to ensure their being distinctly 
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perceived as two; this is investigated by means of liie aisthe- 
siometer, an instrument sogiething lik-^ a pair of di\ii'U’rs, 
But the hope that the spatial threshold miglst coirstituO an 
index of intelligence was not confirmed whcit it w:n foinuJ 
that lavages had as sensitive skins as Europeans'? As Bnlhird 
puts it/ to be thick-skimied is not' 'the same as to be thick-- 
iicudcd. 

"Wtiim tesis «>f tl.'c hi*Ther senses were tried it was fuimd fliat 
the j'H>\v{'rs nf discriminating shades of brighlrtess ansi distin- 
guishing the pile); of /tnisical notes did corre'^jamd to w true 
extent witii intelhgimre;, but such tests faded to provitle tlapr 
simple itidex s)i' mental eaHlsre which was soiichs. 'lesis of 
bodily p-iv.cTs,, or motor tests, came as a rejictiem rroT!jr.the 
exrhisivc K'iianao of tiacHihnia! psychology^ on sensa.'jon and 
intellect, 'll was thtmght that, since. the mind eo-ojierates in 
the activitii-s of the Ijtidy, a dynamic mcasnren?t-nt inii’H 
succeed wliere a static one had failed. Various iijstni?Tientir 
for measuring' bodily powers were devised; the dyinunometer 
measured the jjower of-p'?!? ; the ergograph the streiyg-th and 
endurance of the middle finger; the tapping-n-mehine the 
number of taps that can be made .in a minute. Reayfjon- 
times too were determined, giving the interxud of time lhaf ' 
e|apses between a stimulus and a response. But n<')ne of the 
motor tests was found to correlate highly with the inudligence 
of the subjects. 

Although much valuable work was done in these directions, 
the main Oiijet^tive was not attained by the njcasurernont of 
the body or its powers. Psychologists next turned their atien- 
lion J;o the so-called 'faculues’ or powers of mind, lesiing 
for rnernoiyy attention, association, and so forth. But still 
the single f.ritcrif)h of rnentnl ability was not fortbeoniing. A 
severe blow, inc'ieed, was given to the work on facultie.s by 
the negative results of tlie, fa.ntous experiments <)n transfer of 
training. It was found that improvement ol' tlie njeuiory, 
for exumphg in one field of exercise was not transferred to 
other fields. 80 far, tlien, from .such tests of the faeullics Ixntjg 
found to correlate with intelligence, it was found that different 
^ Khniail ests, |>. to. 
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tests of the same faculty did not even correlate highly with one 
another, 0 j 

G:5aduaily it was realized that intelligence could not be 
measured vicariously by means of the simple bodily or mental 
operations, sef the higher mental operations themselves 'were 
^ tried. Simple tapping, for example, was discarded in favour 
of a test which requires a high degree of volitional attention 
as well as motor dejcterity. McDougall devised his dotting- 
machine, which exhibits an irregular row of circles in each of 
which the subject is required to put ’a dot. Even this task, 
involving as it does a large amoui^t of mental energy, has 
been found more useful for investigations of fatigue than for 
tho^e of intelligence. More and more psychologists sought to 
determine mental ability directly, using tasks wdiich involve 
the use of the higher mental operations, such as the power 
educe r|;lations and correlates, and the power to reason. 
«Thesf tests, as we should expect from the preceding chapter, 
are real tests of the^ power to think ; and their results are found 
to be highly correlalfed with independent estimates of intelli- 
gence by competent observers. 

It was Alfred Binet, a French psychologist, who first provided 
' the \vorld with a workable series of intelligence tests. Con- 
fronted with the problem of diagnosing in children the degree 
of backwardness which constitutes mental deficiency and war- 
rants removal to a special school, he too began his work by 
trying'simple sensory and motor tests ; but he soon recognized, 
like the English investigators, that he was on the wrong track. 
Something more complex, approximating more closely to 
actfial intellectual operations, was needed. Believing^ that 
Tinfelligence manifests itself in “purposive direction, active 
adaptation, and conscious correction,” he retognized the need 
’ for a multiplicity of tests which would involve such forms of 
mental activity. So he rejected “ the brass instruments of the 
band of German psychologists” arid prided himself in requir- 
ing “no apparatus except pen, paper, and a little ink.” 

His labours resulted in the famous Metric Scale of Intelli- 
gence. To construct this he collected a large number of ques- 
tions of a simple, conversational type, varying in character 
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and involving only information which would be readily 
‘picked up’ by the ordinary child, independently ofspecia]i'^.ed 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge. When hi applied 
these to large numbers of children he found that thcr«* was a 
minirhum age at which most children could answ'hr the various 
questions satisfactjjrily. He therefore classified his questions , 
as ‘belonging’ to the various years of childhood. A fpiestion, 
for example, which could Ije answered by pinst children of six 
years but by very few of five was considered to be a suiia]>]e 
test for six-year-olds. Ttn tliis way lie was able to construct sets 
of questions for each year of school life. Ills ipii scale con-^ 
sisted of fifty-four question*-; anrl ^asks, five for each year 
from the thirth the ehwenth. thirfeentli, and fiuirfcenth vears 
being on liltc^d owing to a diflirxdty’iTi finding tests that clearly 
belongeil to tbcin. He introduced the im]sc>rtanl cnnccyition 
of ‘mental age’ — the age whose^ tests a <-hiJ(! cag perfonr^ 
Thus a child has a mental age of seven if he can conqilfU.ely's 
jiass the tests for age seven ; if, in addition, fie passed any tests 
for later years he was jlltnved one-fifth* of a year for each. 
Binet solved his problem of diagnosing mental deficiency by 
saying that if a child was below nine a retardation of two 
years indicated deficiency; if he was above nine a retarc^ilion* 
of three years was needed. 

*The success of Binet’s direct attack on the problem of esti- 
mating intelligenc* made a great impression in the educa- 
tional world, and enthusiasts in many countries sought fa*apply 
his scale. Constructed a.s it was to suit the case of Parisian 
street arabs, it i? not surprising that it was found not altogether 
suitable for English and .American children. Its lack of tfni- 
versafity, however, is no defect, for its originator did not ^et* 
himself to construct a scale which would be applicable every- 
where, A more pertinent criticism is that the Binet .scale is 
largely an ‘ all-or-none,’ ‘pass-or-faii’ business. A child of 
six, for ex'^mple, is not regartled as having a xneittal age of six 
unless he can pass all the tests for age six, rcgard]<’'ss of what lie 
can do for later years. Then, again, the criterion for mental 
defect is somewhat arbitrary : a retardation of two years at the 
age of eight is clearly le»^ serious than tbe same retardation at 
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the a"e of five. Further, it is generally agreed now that all the 
tes^s are not equally i^atisfactory catch-questions, for example, 
test®Suggestibility rather than intelligence. Had Binet lived, 
howt^ver, there can be no doubt that he would have continued 
his constant •revision of the scale, probably on the lines pur- 
e sueci since his death by other workers. ^ 

In London Dr Cyril Burt translated the tests and modified 
them to suit the casf; of London children, re-allocating some to 
ages different from those of Binet. Other revisions were more 
drastic, notably that carried out by Professor Lewis M. Terman 
■«iin America; but he also took Binei;*s tests as a basis for his 
work. His version eliminfttes some of the defects enumerated 
abftve. The Stanford revision,^ as it is called, Q^ntaiiis ninety 
tests : six for ead^ year from three to ten, eight for the twelfth 
year, six for the fourteenth, six for the average adult, and six 
for thq, superior adult, aioijg with sixteen alternative tests, 
^ •'Again the ages eleven and thirteen are omitted, no,doubt owing 
to the varying onset of mental adolescence during the years 
from eleven onward! Each test i# tke Stanford scale has an 
age value : those for the years three to ten, one of two months 
each- those for age twelve, three months ; those for age four- 
• tteen, four months; those for the average adult, five months; 
and those for the superior adult, six months. Thus a boy pf 
twelve years two months old who passes all the tests for age 
ten, five of the tweive-year tests, and two <5f the fourteen-year 
tests, has a mental age of lo years + 15 months + 8 months, or 
II years II months. It will be seen that, ^cording to the 
scale, the mental ages of an average adult and a superior adult 
are sixteen and a half and nineteen and a half years rgspec- 
"tively. 

Terman introduced many new tests, sucli as a test of voca- 
bulary (which he regarded as very important) and the repeat- 
ing of numbers backward. It is generally agreed that his 
scale is a great improvement on the Binet scale in the case of 
older children. For a criterion of mental defect he popularized 
the use of the ‘ intelligence quotient ’ ; that is to say, the ratio 
of the mental age to the chronological age, usually multiplied 
by 100: 


Nbrm^jwr average iiitci 
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Mental age 
Ghroriblogical age' 

It is clear that the amount of backwardness is indicated more 
satisllctorily by this ratio than by the absoritte dlBercncc 
between the mentp,! and chronological ages. I’erman attached,, 
the following meanings to the various values of the intelligence 
quotient: , , , 

Above 140 . . ‘ Near ’ genius or getiius 

i,ao~,J40 , .. ' superior intelligence 

,110-120 . ‘V ^fi ^tey oanteiUgence 

go-i io . . Nbrm^jor average intdiigcrice 

80-- go .. Dullness, rarriy classiricd as ies'hh> 

“niindedness V , 

70- 80 . orf border -line defich;r!r.y, fef.tnuihiies 

classiliabic as duiluf-M, uiun as 
lecijle-niindediirss * •. 

Below 70 . DeUniie feebic-itthsdediifss ’* ^ 

50-70 . . jMorons or higi?i-dass ijiil»e<:iks 

80 or 85 -50 . » . * imbeciles * 

Below 80 or 25 • • Idiots 

One great drawback to tlu; use of the Binct and T'grjnan 
scales is the time required to apply tltein. This was not so 
serious when they were used for exceptional individuals only, 
but when their more general usefulness was reaii/eci it became 
necessary to find quicker metiiods. Mental tests were applied 
on a vast scale when America entered the War. Her psy- 
chologists, giv^n the task of sorting out recruits into pos- 
sible officers, non-commissioned officers, privau^s, and rejgcts, 
com'Jfeiled seiie.s of written tests wliich involved tire highes; 
mental functions,, and were independent, as lar as possible, 
of specialized knowledge. I’hese tests were ap]jlied to large - 
numbers </ people simultaneously, and their success was 
amazing Psychologists thus acquired confidence in the 
‘group test,’ which usual consists of a large inunber of 
short questions printed iii the form of a booklet ; the ijucstions 
often have a number of alternative answers attached, from 
which the candidate is required to select the correct one. Jn 
England they have been used in stffioj^rship examinations as 
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a means of estimating promise as well as attainment. Several 
sew are ^available, ^notably Df Ballard’s “Chelsea” and 
“Crichton” tests, and Professor Godfrey H. Thomson’s 
“Nordmmbe^and” tests. It is possible to apply thes^ and 
get pi’eliminary results, at least, in quite a short time; but we 
'are warned that the only safe and sure method is that of the 
individual tests. 

A further objection to the Binet and Stanford scales is that 
the tests are predominantly linguistic jn character, consisting 
as they do of verbal questions and verbal answei’s. I'he 
American psychologists, indeed, had to devise a second set 
of tests, the ^-tests, to suit* the case of illiterates. There are 
various pei’formance tests suitable for use with ybung or back- 
ward children, such as the children of gipsies or of bargees, 
who, by their roving life, are deprived of the ordinary means 
cS' regulrar fnstruciion. 

I’htre are certaki broad, well-established results of mental 
testing. Of these perhaps the most general is that there is 
some intellective quality which can ]6'e tested, although it is 
not certain that this is identical with what the ordinary man 
calla^ intelligence. Further, the differences in tlris quality be- 
tween one individual and another are too great to be ignored. 
Again, the intelligence quotient seems to be unaffected by 
schooling: to call anyone a ‘born fool ’^is at least sound 
psychology if it is deplorable manners. The intelligence 
quotient remains practically constant throughout the years 
of growth; it is thus an innate characteristic o^' an individual, 
an absolute datum for the educator, a“ primordial potency,” 
the phrase of Spearman. Adams quotes the casefof a 
at Twickenham of age six years and five months whose 
mental age was eleven years and seven months, givihg an I.Q,. 
of 180-5. Tested again a year later, his I.Q. was found to be 
182. Such an isolated instance might fail to convinoe us were 
not that several large-scale investigations have yielded the 
same result. The inteiligehce quotients of large numbers of 
have been determined, and redetermined at longer 
’ " ♦''*’”'ais, and the correlatipns between the two sets 

: It'8eeihS';'Gcrtaih,:" 
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then, that the same quantity is being measured each time, a.nd 
that any slight variations ari? due eithei^to inaccuracy of sthe 
measuring instrument, or to such accidents as fatigue and ill- 
health. , ' 

Another result, which, at first sight, seenxs even more 
astonishing, is that mental age does not normally continue to . 
grow after the age of sixteen. Most adults are unwilling to 
believe that they are no more ‘ intelligent Vnow than they were 
at sixteen, and say at once that such a conclusion is ridiculous. 
The Binet tests, however, orily went up to the age of fifteen, 
and, as we have seen, the mental age of an average adult on 
the Stanford scale is sixteen and ^a half. Dr P. B. Ballard, 
thinking tha$ this might be^due merely to 'the difficulty of 
devising satisfactory tests for adults, set a,bout investigating 
the matter. If there was improvement after sixteen it ought 
to be evident in reasoning powtp: ; he therefore e9ipV>ycd his 
absurdity tests. , ^ 

His main difficulty was to secure cotnparable samph^s of 
people to whom to apply'^the tests. Th?: ideal method vs’ould 
be to test the same sample of people year after year, but this 
it is practically impossible to do with a large number of subjects 
above the age of fourteen. Only the brighter pupils remain* 
in school after fourteen ; the age-groups get smaller, and their 
intellectual calibre tends to improve. Thus any improve- 
ment found in tl!e intelligence of secondary-school children 
as they proceed up the school may be due to the gradual 
elimination of^the less intelligent. However, in spite of diffi- 
culties, he applied his tests to about 2000 pupils in a variety of 
schqpls, ranging in age from eleven to eigiueen, finding that 
the adults at a women’s training college did no belter than 
girls of sixteen at a secondary school, and that in secondary 
schools there was little improvement after fifteen and none" 
after sixteen. These results, let it be remembered, were 
obtained with ‘samples’ which were weighted on the intel- 
lectual side in the higher age-groups. Spearman, too, found 
that naval cadets of fourteen and graduates gave the same 
results. The following table gives a ‘pool’ of all Ballard’s 
results: * . . 
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Age . 

II 

• 

1 

*4. 

'i, ^ w 

1^5 


17 

Average score 
L'r nsiW- 

13*1 

1*4*4 

15*1 

17-4 

r-T 

i8-5 

i8*9 

1 8*9 


It would s&m probable tKat supeniormals go on developing 
longer than average people, attaining theii^ higher maximum 
at a later age ; while subnormals attain their lower maximum 
at an earlier age. « 

As regards sex differences in intelligence, it has been found 
that, on the average, males and females are equally intelligent, 
but that there is a greater range of variability in the male sex. 
More males than females 5,re found to have abnormally high 
intolligence quotients; bu^ this is compensated for by the 
fact that more abnormally low ones are also found among 
males. 

^So fa? uts have been assuiaing, as the earlier mental testers 
p ^id, tSiat we know^what intelligence is. Mental-testing w'ent 
on merrilf for some^time before anyone asked the awkward 
question, “What is intelligence?"’ ^Most people assumed 
the truth of wdiat Spearman calls the monarchic doctrine, 
beli 9 ,^|ing in the “sovereign rule of one great power” — in- 
lelligence — in all mental operations. Certainly the success of 
mental tests seemed to bear out the assumption that intel- 
ligence is an all-pervading mental power, which might 
be denned as ‘conscious adaptation to new situations,’ or 
‘ inborn all-round mental efficiency.’ If this view is correct 
we can infer that if a person performs one intellectual task 
w'el^he will do others equally well. Some such assumption 
prust underlie the practice of selecting candidates foy the 
Higher Civil Service on the grounds of thpr proficiency in 
^mathematics, classics, or philosophy. Dr JohnsoiT seems to 
have believed in such a doctrine, declaring that Newton could 
have written a great epic if he had turned bis mind poetry 
rather than mathematics. To a critic who objected tliat one 
man might have better judgment or finer imagination than 
another he replied : 

No, sir, it is only that one man has .more mind than another. He 


r 



was found that ‘ intelligence is, a word widi so mliny' niea,n- * I 
ings that now it has nolfie? ..'“'Words arc wise men’s counters, I 

but they are the money of fools.” If it is argued that we do f 

not neOd to know what a thing is before we measure it^^i^s in 
the case of electricity, Spearman rejoins that we irmilt know * 
with which galvanometer the electric current is in circuit, and 
we do not know whether memory, for instance, is in circuit * ■ 

with intelligence. ^ Again, it is no argument to say that^ptdlx- 
gence-testing works, for it has been made to work with tlie judg- 
ments of teachcirs and others. Even if the monarchic docli'ine is 
true the fact remains that to measure intelligence in prac;lice 
we S5>lit it up. In spite of the initial enthusiasm, then, the. 
monarchic view gives no clear idea of what inteiligenre is, and 
constitutes a very uncertain theoretical basis for mental-testing. , 

All psychologists, however, have not 'subscribed to the 
monarchic view. The “oligarchic doctrine,” as it Ls called 
by Spearman, teaches that our mental capacity consists not 
of one, Init a few great powers, each requiring separate 
measurement; the result being a sort of ‘menial jxrofile’ of 

^ Boswdl, The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides ; quoted in I’sychologicai ^ ' 

Tests of Educable Capaci^, pp. 14-1^. , 
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the individual. Binet, as we, have seen, found three separate 
manifestations of inf slligence.^ tThe oligarchic doctrine was 
crystallized in the older ‘faculty’ psychology which was 
rendered obsolete by the work of the experimentalists.^ The 
usual objectibn to the faculties — that they contradict the unity 
of the mind — need not necessarily hold, unfess they are hope- 
lessly hypostatizcd. In fact, to quote Spearman ^ once more, 
“faculdes have away of losing every battle, but always 
winning the war.” The doctrine “ will bend to the slightest 
breath of criticism; but not the* most violent storm can break 
ft.” When one set of faculties goet down like ninepins, up 
springs another set like mushrooms. Yet the existence of the 
trai^ itionalfacu^ies, such as judgment, attentior^ and memory, 
is extremely doubtful ; different tests of judgment, for example, 
do not correlate highly with one another. There would seem 
t© be no cure foundation for the oligarchic doctrine, that 
'abilir/ consists of a^^few major faculties, each of which functions 
by itself ahd is capable of being measured by a single value. 

Since the ‘monarcJbic’ mteiligenc*^ Kas to be broken up to be 
measured, some have gone further than the doctrine of oli- 
asserting that there is only anarchy. That is to say, 
Sill abilities arc independent of one another, and no inference 
at all can be made from performance in one to performance 
in another. A person’s ‘general intelligence’ is the average 
of his several abilities, and is measured by sampling. Support 
for the anarchic doctrine is found in the current practice of 
mental-testing, it being generally agreed th^t a miscellany 
of tests, varying in character, is required. But to offer such 
a doctrine as a theoretical basis of mental measurenu^nt is 
clearly unsatisfactory. How are we to decijle which abilities 
should constitute the sample? Ought memory »to be in- 
cluded? Or motor ability? Then again, Are all the con- 
stituents of the sample equally important? For, if ipt, taking 
an average cannot be a valid proceeding. Gan we be cer- 
tain that in our sample we have no abilities overlapping 
or repeating one another? For, if we have, such abilities 
would weigh too much in the average. Further, if the 
^ Sec p. 226. , * Tha- Abilities of Man, p. 38. 
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abilities are really independent an average must be mean- 
ingless.^ Quantities whose average is ta^en must diffci cnt 
variants of the same thing. We might as well take an average 
of a tpan’s height and his weight. There is n% knowh . prin- 
ciple of sampling mental abilities. But few nov? subscribe to 
the doctrine that the abilities are entirely independent. 

Professor Spearman himself, as a result of an elaborate series 
of researches extending over many years, has put forward his 
now famous doctrine of two factors. He has shown that if 
the results of various tests oi mental -abilities are correlated 
with one another, a remarkable relation holds among the 
correlation coefficients. If i>, />, hnd f denote four abilities, 
and fap, hq, the coefficient^ of corrdatlon bety/ccn*the 

various pairs denoted by the suffixes, then ^ 

*’a» ^ 

0 -- 9 -> 

This relation he calls the tetrad equation, the quantity qti the* 
left being the tetrad difference ; and it 4 s’ well to remember 
that the truth of the eqiua^on depends, not bn theory, but on 
experimentally observed fact. Now, when the tetrad equa- 
tion Is satisfied, as it frequently is, It follows mathernaticaily 
that every individual measurement of each ability in qulishioft 
can be divided into two parts : ( i) g, the general factor, 
remaining the same for any one individual in respect of all 
his correlated abilities, and (2) s, a specific factor, varying in 
the same individual from one ability to another. Thlt is to 
say, g, the central factor, varies from, one individual to another, 
but is constant Tor any one individual in ail his scores; while 
Sf the specific factor, varies from one individual to another, 
and m any one individual varies also from one test to anoiiier.* 
A person’s score hi a test, then, consists of two parts, one pro- 
portional ’to his ‘general factor,’ and the, other proportional 
to his ‘specific factor’ in that particular ability. Expressed 
in the shth-thand of algebra, 

where M^x == score of person x in test u, g^. = general ability of 
person x, ~ special al^ility of person x in test a, and ^aiii ^ai 
arc constants, independent of a:. * , 
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Any mental test, then, measures g and one Sy some measur- 
ing pre^dominantlfj, others sxt,: s predominantly. Testa of 
retehtivity, for example, are found to be. surprisingly inde- 
pendent of g.^ It follows that from a person’s ability i^i one 
direction iojfie inference as to his ability in another can be 
'made, the amount depending on how muA ^ is involved in 
both, g is obtained very roughly in current testing by the 
method of pooling, for the tests are selected by reason of their 
high correlation with one another. 

The question arises, Is the tetrad equation, wMch is the 
basis of the doctrine, always satisfied? The answer is “No.” 
Errors of sampling are bofind to occur, giving the coefficients 
of correlation £ilsc valuesj, buf means have been found for 
estimating the effect of this on the tetrad difference. Some- 
times, even when due allowance has been made for sampling 
(STrors, ffie^etrad difference does not assume zero value; this 
Is because all thcp, specific factors are not indepnendent, but 
occasionaEly overlap one another. Abilities in Latin grammar 
and Latin translation, for example^ h^ve a certain amount in 
common. The tetrad equation, indeed, furnishes a means 
of tp.^ing whether abilities are independent. Cases of over- 
*' Sap do occur, and have led Spearman to the discovery of group 
factors, those which come into more than one, but less than all 
of a given set of abilities, indicating kinship among the abilities 
in question. 

Spearman calls his doctrine of the two factors “ eclectic,” 
because it includes the amount of truth in e^ch of the three 
alr^dy described. The monarchic view is justified if w^e 
Regard ^ as a constitutional monarch, a big factor the 
state, but not the sole one. The anarchic vj,ew' holds with the 
^ specific factors, for they are like free, independent, mdividual 
citizens. The oligarchic view is true to the extent that ‘ facul- 
ties,’ distinct from the universal factor, and fairly distinct from 
the specific factors, are revealed in the broad ‘group’ factors. 

What is g? The certainty that it exists does not tell us its 
nature. Modern physicists tell us that they can say nothing 
about the nature of the reality that lies behind their mathe- 
matical symbols. Sirniiarly, g is »a mathematical quantity 
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which Spearman has always refused to identify with ‘intel- 
ligence/ as the ordinary man imderst^ds it. It b at least 
certain, however, that it has much to* do with intcdUTtuai 
performances of all sorts. Spearman is inclined to th.e view 
that k must be identified with mental energy, reall van ulfimate 
hypothesis ; that ^ is “ some force capabloof being ir:i nsferred^ 
from one mental operation to another different one,” 

Mental tests, then, would appear after all to rnoasan- an 
important intellective factor. Does, this conclnsimi Tuean 
that they are infallible in diagnosing the poteriLia lit i<*s fd' an 
individual? Clearly, no | Character and morals are j<''rc 
in any determination of intelligence*; anditcannoi l)rs.TiiI ihat 
the affective-donative side of the mind has so yledflcd tr* ihe. 
methods of experimental psycholc^.. Yet psycholoi'isis fiavc 
been persevering in the task of investigating' ternperaiTtrni. and 
will, and a certain amount of success is attending ti^eir rih »rtd» 

One metbod used is that of word-associatiorLs, devisj^^d biji! 
Jung, and now an important part of psychO'%naIytkiii,cchni(|uc. 
The subject is given stinjukis-words, and asked to respond with 
the first word that comes into his mind, the time of reaction 
being taken with a stop-watch. When the reartion-iirne is 
unusually long, or the response unusual, the exismiic? *uf m 
repressed complex is suspected by the psycho-analyst. But 
the method is useful also for exploring the menial content 
and the various i»terests of the individual. Another method 
is that of the psycho-galvanic reflex. It was discover#.! acci 
dentally by Miillcr, a Swiss engineer, that when one is in 
an emotional i^ate the resistance offered by the body to an 
electric current is temporarily lowered; such diminmioh of 
the resistance seems to be proportional to the intemity* of 
the feeling. PsyShologists have found this a feasible method 
of investigating emotional susceptibility,, and have used it 
succes.sfuily, either alone or in combination with the word- 
associatid^i method. 

Character and temperament are usually assessccl l^y means of 
reports and interviews. But Dr R. H. Magson has pnived that 

^ How we Judge hkUigmee {Brii. jour. Psych.^ Monograph Suppirmrnt, 

■ liT^ . ■ 
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there is very little correlation between the interviews and the difFer- 
entiated estimates of sense of humour, cheerfulness, quickness, and 
j?rofoun4aess; ft f 

and that 

the 'interviejy can only be claimed to be a means of meaCuring 
‘ personal qualities,’ i.«., it affords an opportunity for the judges-to 
estimate how far the subject possesses the powe? of impressing other 
people. 

Dr E. Webb,^ in* a well-known piece of research among 
training-college students, got estimates of some forty-eight 
mental qualities, the judges being college prefects. From an 
drialysis of his data he discovered tEe existence of a general 
factor, independent of g, and concerned rather with purpose 
andVill-power. 'This he*naHied*io, or “persistence of motives.” 
Later on Dr MaXwell Garnett, using the same data, dis- 
covered a third factor, c, or cleverness, closely allied to a sense 
pi hum6ur*hnd originality. Tt is clear that the notions of w 
'■ and € as |urther varfebles greatly add to our 

power of describifig #he potentiaiit|es^of an individual. The 
genius must have high c as well as high and, unless he has 
high w as well, he will achieve little but desultory brilliance. 
^ |iigfe«y; combined with ordinary or low g and low r gives us 
the plodder; high g and w with low c the solid intellectual 
worker who does not ‘ sparkle.’ We are all variously endoweci 
in respect of these three factors. ^ 

The r science of mental measurement has made sufficient 
progress for a few educational corollaries to be drawn with 
some confidence. The educator must, first of all, reckon with 
the (Constancy of the intelligence quotient, accepting the fact 
that he is , powerless to alter it. But although he cannot 
generate intelligence in his pupils, as his optimistic pre- 
-decessors tried to do, he need not adopt a fatalistic attitude 
' and think that his task is in vain. For, clearly, the provision 
of material and opportunity for the effective exercSfse of in- 
telligence, and the training of the child to make the greatest 
possible use of his innate intellectual endowment, will give 
* Character and Intelligence (Brit. Jour. Psjick., Monograph Supplement, 
No. 3). 
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ample scope for the energies of the ablest and most con- 
scientious teacher. The educator has to remember, too, that 
g does not constitute the who A: of his pupA’s endovvToent ; /Aat 
the proverb “Where there’s a will there’s a way” is to some 
extent true of intellectual achievement. Succajs is possible 
to 'the youth or maiden who, endowed with moderate g only, 
is determined to perform intellectual tasks. In short, the fact * 
of g does not spell absolute determinism in education. Yet, 
when all this is admitted, it seems undenialtle that intellectual 
careers are not possible* to ail<i that many who seek to pursue 
them are paying too great a cost, and would be s|,ieiidiii^ 
happier and more useful fives in les^ intellectual occupations.* 

We have se^n^ too, that individual diflercncj^’s in intellectual 
capacity are too great to be igYorffd. * This hhs an inwporfant 
bearing on the ordinary work of the scho!)I, where we arc 
expected to teach a considerable number of children at once. 
Now, not only do mental tests provide us with a reliable^ 
means of examining whether backwardng's# is due 1,0 circum- * 
stances or to innate de^e<i<:, and, in the»lad!er case, whether 
the defect is sufficient to justify removal to a special school; 
they also teach us very defuiitely that even our ‘ normal ‘ 
pupils differ in intellectual endowment, Wnd that it is ffih* to, ^ 
expect them to proceed at the same rate or to perform the 
same amount of work. It is just as important to know which 
of our pupils ha-»e high intelligence quotients as to know 
which have low. The old idea of teaching the ‘average boy’ 
in the class must go : there is no such boy, and even if there 
were the pace ^ould be too fast for some, too slow' for others. 
The solution of this difficulty lies in a large measure ol# in- 
dividual work. Although certain class-lessons are necessary- 
and desirable, wC cannot proceed on the assumption that a 
class can work all the time as a collective unit. But evei-y-~ 
where enterprising teachers, recognizing the variability of in- 
tellectuanmdowment, are organizing their work accordingly. 

Again, the I.Q,. ought to become a recognized Vwsis of 
differentiation when children end their primary education at 
the age of r i + . Pupils for grammar schools and selective 
modern schools should undoubtedly be chosen on account of 
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their ability to profit by the type of education there offered ; 
and the paramount factor' in such ability is intellectual 
endowment. Many' educational authorities, realizing this, 
have included a mental test in their scholarship examination, 
or hS,ve imirarted to that examination something df the 
.character of a mental test. The criterion of intellectual 
suitability, however', should apply not merely to scholarship 
children. One may be permitted to look forward to the day 
when the ability to pay fees, which are a mere fraction of the 
real cost, will not admit a child'to a grammar school. 

^ The post-primary schools, in turn, must recognize the 
existence of the special abilities. Ihe belief current among 
teachers that some pupils have natural linguistic, ability, others 
mathematical, has a sure fourfdation in fact; and, although 
premature specialization is to be deprecated, such pupils 
^ould be allowed to follow their bent so far as is consistent 
rtvithj, their receiving a sound general training. Especially 
must the modern ^bools recognize the existence of the special 
abilities in direcfions not so intelkctual. It is their task to 
discover such abilities, and to encourage their pupils to find 
self-realization in developing them. Nor need it be an idle 
. (hopu^'that young pdople in the future, having found their 
permanent interests during their school careers, may be able 
to pursue those interests in occupations which will enable them 
to avoid the fate of square pegs in round holes. 
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® GHAPTER XJ,V. . .* , 

T^E TYPE IN EDUCATION 

QpiCKB wittesj coflimonlie, be apte to. take, -imapfe to krepe: 
soone hote and desirous -of this and that : . at colde and smsf 
of the same agaiiie : mpre quicke to enter spedelic, ihett liahh* 1<> 
pearse.farre ; even, like over, ;sharpeT.ooIes," whose edt;rs be veiie 
soone turned. Socli wkttiB delit;c them selves .in easie and |•lkiw;ur* 
studies, and never passe farre, fonva.rd'^o hie and hard. sdfnces. , . , 
Hard wi ties fee hard to receive Jjut sura to kecpi ; painefull widi- 
out weriiicssc, hedeitill without wsfvering, constant Vv-ifrji'iUt new 
fanglenes : bearing heavie tMnges, though not hghtii!*, v\illing- 
lie ; , entring hard things, , though nofcascile, yet depflie . and 
emu to that perfitnes of learning m the ende, that quicke wittes* 
seeme in hope, but do not in deede, or e^#veric seyiunic, ever " 
attaine unto. , « » ® ■ 

In these wise w-ords Roger Ascham, ..the private tutor of 
Queen Elizabeth, brings to our notice the question of the type 
in education. Long before the days of Sxpcrimcfit;i.j p^'?"ht>- 
logy his experience of teaching enabled him to distinguish two 
broad types of pupil: for Mm there was no ‘aver^yge pupil’ 
or ‘typical child.*® Such expressions, indeed, are more dtar- 
acteristic of the first half-century of poyntlar cducaticfii, and 
represent the first tentative solution of the problem of teaching 
large numbers children at once. We arc familiar, too, witJi 
the choleric, sanguine, melancholic, and phlegmatic typA of 
the medieval thinkers, who, like every one else, sectned to shnrf^ 
tlic inveterate leiidency to attach such labels to their fellow- 
creatures. What has modern psyr.hology tqsay on the siibject?'' 

Psychok)gisLs of to-day certainly do not !)eUeve in the 
existenctA.>f the ‘average child,’ for all invest{g<ni(.>ns have 
revealed striking differences between individuals. Many, 
however, claim, like Ascham, to have found t,yj>es. 'Che intH- 
vidual difl'erenccs, tliey say, fall into grou]>s sufficiently dis- 
tinct from one another tip constitute types. Such a theory of 

Q * : 554I: , • . * 



multiple types’ is really one form of the oligarchic doctrine 
described in the preyious ch&pter, but it extends beyond the 
sphcsre of mere intelil;ctuai abiiitf. Let us look at some of the 
alleged^types. 

In bur study of attention we saw the intensive and diseribu- 
tive types, the fixating and the fluctuating,^ the static and the 
dynamic. In memory we had the sure retainer and the quick 
memorizer; in this ^sphere, too, we have the ‘perseverator’-— ■ 
the person whose experiences “remount into consciousness 
spontaneously” — and the non-perseverator. Now we are told 
that some of the above types persist beyond the range of a 
single ‘ faculty ’ ; thus there are ‘ static ’ people who persistently 
pursue a purpose, and ‘dynamic ’ people who need continual 
spurring** in accomplishingf an^^ task. Although the actual 
names may carry "but little conviction, the implied distinction 
i|jclear enough. Similarly, the distinction between ‘ intensive ’ 
^and ^distributive’ appears *again in that between ‘ deep- 
narrow’ and ‘shaKow-broad’ types' of people. Stern, in an 
interesting investfgatson on testimony, discovered ‘objective’ 
and ‘subjective’ types, the former giving a report that is 
matter-of-fact and characterized by objective fidelity, the 
Jatt^i^one that is mbre characteristic of themselves than of 
object described. Again, Meumann and Stern tell us of 
‘analytic ’ and ‘synthetic ’ types of people, the analytic regard- 
ing details in isolation from one another, oWerving clear lines 
of denfarcation, and correcting errors ; the synthetic bringing 
together what is separate, creating * unity in diversity,’ neglect- 
ing actual details. Stern too finds ‘ spontaneotis ’ and ‘merely 
reaitive’ types of people—those who^ attack mental wxjk of 
own accord, and those who require an external stimulus, 
need not multiply instances of the alleged types — there 
is no end to therp,. Differences in imagery, however, are 
sufficiently important to justify brief description here. There 
are those whose imagery is concrete, who do mos'l of their 
thinking by means of primary memory-images. When this 
concrete imagery is extremely vivid, the images almost as- 
uming the character of actual perceptions, the type is called 
eidetic,’ Frequently the imagery of young children is found 




be divided into the snb-typd— visual, '.aliditory, and motor. : , 

, Perhaps more fundamental than any of the above, are the 
famc^s types of Jurig—'introvert -and extroverft^; In ortler to 
understand this, Ae most successful form so far of the doctrine 
of types, we may profitably come back to Driver's description 
of experience- as a ’meeting-ground 'of inner and outer factors 
which synthesize or fusfe with one another^- ’ The outer world- 
gives rise to sensations“'to which the mind, from its own iTiner 
resources, contributes meariing, the result bf‘ing r>err<-|-)n]al 
experience. The olycct of thmg^ht comes from '.vithniit, 
while the form comes from within.^ Now one persrui may 
habitually stress the inner facthr ir?his mentanife, and andtiicr 
the outer: the former call an introvert, the latter an 
extrovert. & 

Thus the introvert is one who i.s concerned not so^nmeb 
with things in tlie outer world as with hi^ own thpughts and 
feelings; he stresses t|,ie»sul)ject rathe? than the object of 
experience, and finds “within himself the uncondilionccl 
value.” The extrovert, on the other hand, concerns- himself 
with objects as such, stressing the object i^thcr than the ^jojet^. 
of ex]')crience, and findiiig “the unconditioned value outside 
himself.” 

Jung is more diSicult to follow when he goes on to distinguish 
four types each of introverts and extroverts; but hi.? initial 
broad distinction i.^ clearly borne out by ordinary experience. 
In the circle oHus acquaititance.s the reader can probably find 
quite 4)ronounced examples of either type. We certainjy^find 
then? clearly marked in that great psychological document; 
the BiVsle. Mary of Bethany was a pronounced introvert, 
while Martha, her busy, bustling sister, was equally a pro-' 
nounced extrovert. Again, the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
was an iMrovert who, in telling a story, imsensibly passed off 
into his own reflections ; while, the Synoptists were extroverts 
who merely recorded events as they believed them to have 
happened- The same contrast holds between the Eastern and 

% Sec Chapter II* , , . 
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thfe Western mind*, indeed, Kipling’s dictum that “East is 
Eai^t and West is Wes^, and n^ver the twain shall meet,” takes 
on a (fullermeaning in the light of this doctrine. The Western 
mind, absorbed as it has been in the advancement of physical 
science, findsii^t difficult to understand the more contemplative 
JEastern mind and to appreciate its values, ^t is very difficult 
for the two types to understand each other, for there is no bond 
of sympathy between them. We in the West are accustomed 
to say that the extrovert is one who adapts himself to the 
‘ real ’ world ; but surely the inner world of thought and feeling 
ig^just as Teal’ as the physical universe, and possibly more so. 
And although the extrovert^ by his very nature, is more success- 
ful in dealing wi/h the world of men and things^^ the introvert 
has an eq^ial riglit to exist, ft is, indeed, possible that his power 
of reflection may, in the long run, be of greater ultimate value 
tl^jtan the practical efficiency of the extrovert. 
m It ig. probable that we begin our lives with a tendency in the 
one direction or theTther, but the circumstances of life, particu- 
larly in early years, may easily mocMfy-tOur original natures in 
this respect. A wise education will aim at preventing extreme 
development of cither type. 

«. « Mbft of the invesfigators whose results we have outlined 
agree with Jung in announcing two sharply contrasted types 
of people; moreover, the types of the different investigators, 
though not identical, appear to have a certain amount of 
kirishiffvrith one another. If the student were "to draw two 
columns, heading them ‘Introvert’ and 'Extrovert’ respec- 
tively, he might easily discover that, for most of' the contrasted 
typds, the one column rather than the other would ber^^-more 
Suitable. Thus, for example, he would be inclined to put 
* subjective ’ and * deep-narrow ’ under ‘ IntrcA^ert,’ and ‘ objec- 
'*’tive’ and ‘shallov^-broad’ under ‘Extrovert.* This would 
seem to indicate that the results of experiments from widely 
differing standpoints all point to some one fundamental dis- 
tinction in our mental life. There may be some quality, the 
possession or the lack of which determines the type to which 
we shall belong; but the nature of that quality is quite un- 
certain, and, in the present state of cur knowledge, it would 
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seem wise to adhere, to the esplanation of the hitrovcrt- 
extrowrt distinction in tem'j| of the tiu^ subject-object nsfscct 
of experience. , * * 

H(^w far is it true to say that an inditddual must L-eiof.i^ei tlicr 
to the one type or to the other? In spite f»l ille icmarkablc 
consensus of opi^on, psychologists, wiien t haUenyci. faii ajs* 
a rule to produce clear .examples .of their pure typis, 'I'liurn- 
dike has been very sceptical, coiiteudinjif ihm ilte va.rlaLions 
afmong mdividuals are so gradual aii< i rDutimjnuf- tiKit lary du 
not, admit of rigid class.ification into types. “There is only mm 
type,, the mediocre,” lie* says; that is to say, ilte only thiig 
that can be called a type is the central lendciscy aruumi wiiicii 
all variations«»cluster,, , The t^utii wo*ik! seeifti to In; thaiffwost 
individuals are .neither the one thing nor tint oiiu'i, that most 
of them are near to the .tnel.n, and thai exauipliy oi ast extreme 
type are comparatively rare. I a, qualities sucii a.3«ftntioversifcii 
and extroversion it is quhe likely that thtjiaw .of noruMl.di?”, 
tribution is followed. 

Suppose we could cctlett a large numjber of individuals' and 
test them, exactly for their degree , of introversion' or ' extro- 
version. Suppose, further, . that .'WC',': %ew . a" straig}:^ .^iine, 
labelling its ends —1 and + !■ to indicate extreme introversitHf 


Introversion. — i , , , ^ T , Ibctroversiorj 

and-extreme extroversion respectively, and its mid-pt)int 0 to 
indicate no tcn^lency in the one direction njore than iu tlie 
Other. On sudi a scale 4 - -5 would indicate a fairly ]>ro; 
nounced extrovert, while ---3 would indicate a less pronounced 
introvert Now, if above each segment of such a scahy e.g., 
—•3 to “••■2, Vyi'c erected columns whose height was pn.<por- 
tional to the number of cases we found exhibiting the corre- 
sponding degree of introversion or extroversion, our diagram 
would probably approximate to the well-known bell-shaped 
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The fund fact of agreement, however, between the 

upholders and the opf»onents of the ‘ type’ theory stands clear. 
Indi'^iduai differences are >,00 great to be ignored, and we 
cannot Successfully mete out ‘average’ treatment to all^sorts 
of people. Psychology took a great stride forward when its 
'professors forsook the armchair for the laboratory and estab- 
lished the existence of individual differences; and none of its 
findings has more profoundly influenced the practice of edu- 
cation. It matters little whether or not the variations are 
suificientiy ciear-cut to be catalogued into types, or whether 
they merge imperceptibly into one»'another. For few now 
would accept the educatidnal corollary once offered by the 
‘type’ p^sycholc%ist — that ^ we, should classify' our pupils 
according to the types to which they belong. 'Such a course, 
besides being impracticable, would almost certainly be un- 
desirable. €n some ways, no doubt, it might be advantageous 
, fo ha’fe the pupils fxi a class ail belonging to one type, say of 
imagery; "but nor one would seriously contend that all in- 
troverts should be hprded together &id so made more in- 
trovertegi than ever. Introverts and extroverts will be the 
more ^^nabled to see ojue another’s point of view, and to realize 
That both have a contribution to make, if they are encouraged 
to mix'freely. 

We must, in fact, give up the idea that we are teaching, 
or ever^can teach, a class : we can only teach the individuals 
in the class. And, like Roger Ascham, w**- must “discretelie 
consider the right disposition of their natures.” To this end 
teachers have fought, and fought successfully, for smaller 
glasses. The number of pupils entrusted to the care c^-one 
teacher should be sufficiently small for him ^o know them as 
individuals, for wdthout such knowledge he may be setting 
tasks that are congenitally impossible to many of them. The 
real solution of the difficulty is not classification according 
to types, but individualized instruction, as in the Montessori 
method and under the Dalton plan, tiie success of which is 
beyond doubt. 

We can hardly leave the -^subject ^of types without some 
reference to the vexed question of co-education, for the 
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broadest and most pronounced difference that we find ant.-io% 
our pupils is undoubtedly t|tat*due- to |ex; ,In the.previpus 
chapter we saw' that there , is n<j d.iflereiice in aferag« iii- 
tellig^nce between the two sexes: ■ mental measurcmeirf:, there- 
fore, affords no adequate reason for segregaiin’fw the sexes in 
education. But undoubtedly, .since the interests of tlie two, 
sexes diverge consi^ierabiy, different lines of appeal miist fre- 
quently be adopted. ^This ihct,.howevtir.pdot;s not .in itself 
justify segregation, for again such a difficuliy in histnu-dctn 
can be met by the adoption df individual inetlitHis. Wh* ihitr 
or not co-education is a»good thing must be deeiiled, noi 
psychology, but by a cousid.crati«n of the social .tqjci ts of 
education. • ^ * 5 • 

The doctrine of individual differences, thpri, has jjfofoundiy 
affected educational theor*^ so far as instructiois is conce.riu cl. 
Each individual pupil must pni,-s?.ic the paih of^cayilng for 
him.self, receiving such aij^ from the teacher as is suitccMo hi« 
individual requirements. But this ciort> r^ol mcrai that the 
class should be abolished!. • Enthusiasts fefr the ] 3 alton plan find 
it fexpedient still to give a number of cl*ass-lcssons which pro- 
vide instruction that is needed by all. And even if this were 
not the case there are potent reasons for preserving tb«» 
integrity of the class as a social unit: these we shall seek to 
expound in our concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV 

^ THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SrOUP 

■ e , ■ 

In tlie last two chapters we Save beqp studying a branch of 
psychology wMch has led us, to advocate ixidividual methods 
of instruction. Throughout the*' centuries, too, we find most 
the classical educational theoiistsr expounding a scheme of 
education for an individual. We might be in danger of 
supposing tliat school and jhe class exist rnrerely because 
it is impracticablqrto provide each child with®, private tutor, 
and that the only child of a rich^'millionaire, who is of too 
firs clay with his i'eiiows, is receiving an ideal educa- 

tion. *’<?' The generaj. opinion, howeycr, that such is not the 
case has ift>w behind it an important body of psychological 
principle of which we shall proceed®tcf examine the main out- 
lines. 

Golj^ective psychology is a natural result of the extended 
'definitaon of psychology which we accepted in our first chapter. 
So iorfg as psychology was merely the study of ixidividual 
expCTience, no principles relative to the group were likely to 
be formulated; but when it began to b^^^ I’egarded as. the 
study of behaviour it gradually included wj-lhin its scope every 
organism that exhibits a charactei'istic mod^, of behaviour. 
The crowd is certainly such an organism, for its modes of 
action, feeling, and thought are characteristic of the erd^d as 
sucli rather than of the individuals who cornpose that crowd. 
Thus, as a consequence of the ‘behaviour’ definition of psy- 
chology, we have t<?--day a psychology of the social group. 

Now, of course, all who have successfully dominj^ted their 
fcliow-men — all outstanding demagogues, orators, and leaders 
— have been at least implicitly acquainted with the principles 
of collective psychology. Shakespeare too knew well the 
subtle art of suggesting ideas Xo a crowd and working up mob 
emotion; the speech that Jhe puts .-into the mouth of Mark 
• p ' 248 
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Antony, for example, shows that he had little to learn Mm 
modem books on the sulyect. •Such books constitute a rf|:ent 
attempt to make explicit those grincijlles that h^c hWierto 
been implicit. They have not been written from a^i educa- 
tional standpoint. . Some writers have been dfkfiy concerned 
to account for t|e fact that people in crowds frequently faU 
below their iiorm§.lly accepted standards of thought and con- 
duct. Gustave Le Bon studies t|ie crot^^d because he realizes 
4 hat “the voice of the masses has become preponderant.” 
Trotter’s study Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War was 
stimulated by the GreaJ War, while McHougalPs Group Mi(id 
is national in its outlook. We shall see, however, that nsany 
of their contusions are directly applicabIe*to the CinKlJtions 
of school life, and that they afford valuably suggftsiibns for the 
solution of many cducatitnai problems. 

Now every collection of people does not consti^te^a 
logical group, the essentml character of whidi is well U(»<:)ug-ht 
out by the following example drawft *from tlfe pages of 

McDougall : • • • 

* • 

There is a dense gathering of several hundred individuals at the 

Mansion House crossing at noon of every ^^^reck-day ; but oqjiyiarily 
each of them is bent upon his own task, pursues his own enSSJ 
-» paying little or no regard to those about him. But 1 ^ a fire- 
engine come galloping through the throng of traffic, or the Ixird 
Mayor’s state c 9 ach arrive, and instantly the concourse assumes 
^ in some degree the character of a psychological crowfli.’’ All eyes 
are turned upon Ihe fire-engine or coach ; the attention of all is 
directed to tSe same object ; all experience in some degree the 
sa%e emotion, and the state of mind of each person is irksome 
^ d^rce affected by the mental processes of ail those about hitq,^ 

^ The fun*lamental condition of collective mental life is that the 
members of the group should act, fed, and think together. 

One thing is certain — the thinicThg, feeling, and acting of 
the grotip as a whole are different from the normal thinking, 
feeling, and acting of the individuals who compose it. Further, 
-* it would be a profound mistake to suppose that tlie former arc 
the sum or average of the lattei*. Collective modes of action, 
^ McDoug^b The Grcub Mind, pp. 22, 23, 

% - t 
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fee'iing, and thought are frequently on a much lower level than 
indi/idual modes : th^y may also^be on a higher ieveL« In a 
crowd individuality is damped down : it is difficult for in- 
dividual to realize themselves as members of a mere crowd, 
although doidftless the higher forms of social group enable 
fchem to do so. Certainly the collective mq^es of being con- 
scious must proceed in some mysterious way from the indi- 
vidual modes, but they are jn the natiire more of a resultant 
than a sum or^verage of these modes. ^ a 

The fact is that “where two or 'three are gathered together” 
new forces are at work, wielding thei. individuals into a new 
organism. Such forces, no doubt, reside in individual minds, 
but ijfiey need the presence of others to bring thwn into play, 
and are ineaninglegs apart from their social reference. What 
are these forces? ^ 

^?!ertaip o^the instincts themselves have a social reference. 
GSeariy the gregarious impulse is the^first force that? brings the 
social group into |jeifig. Then the instincts of self-assertion 
and self-abasement Ifave no meaifirig apart from society. 
Given the gregarious 'instinct to begin with, it is these two 
powerfuT adjuncts to it which bring about the organization of 
social group. Just as the different cells in the body take 
on spedalized functions, so, when a collection of individuaIs^ 
becomes a social organism, different people, under the sway 
of the instincts of assertion and submission,*" assume the roles 
of leadeif S,nd led. ^ 

The principal factor in producing the crowd^effect may be 
comprehensively termed ‘mimesis,’ to use the word suggested 
by Sir T. Percy Nunn. UJiHer mimesis we include all I^ms 
ot iTnitation — of feeling, of thought, and of action. Sym- 
pathy, suggestion, and imitation, indeed, are manifestations 
of the gregarious iiwtinct in feeling, thought, and action re- 
spectively, and in them we have the inevitable triangle of 
collective consciousness. Let us examine them separately. 

Sympathy is, literally, feeling with others. When two or 
more people are together an emotion experienced by one 
tends to be transferred to the qthers. In order to account for 
this phenomenon some postulate a ,h*ypothesis of telepathy, 
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supposing that one nhnd can di|cctly induce in another stafes 
of consciousness similar to |ts own. . V^ith regard to, su<i) a 
hypothesis judgment must be reserved ; there is considtYrJ'Je 
evidence of .genuine tclfjpathy between close friends an^l ricar 
rdatives, but scaxity evidence that the powcf is normally 
possessed. In or||er to explain the sympathetic induction of 
the emotions in tli« members of a group, iiowevcr, - there is no 
need to have recourse tp telepathy, for McDougali’s pri,tKi})]e 
df primitive passive sympathy ” is sufficient. # Otu* insliiicts 
seem to be organized on the'afferent side in sucii a way that 
they are unlocked by the perception of insbmc.txvc behavionr 
in another. Thus my instinct of fftar becomes acth'e if i per- 
ceive the ouSward signs of fe|ir in atfiothcr person, the ficsiilt 
being that I tao experience the fear. Whtm one small child 
begins to cry bis distress fs soon shared by his companions. 
This primitive passive sympathy is unwitting ; _ tkat is to sfly, 
the feeling "is induced w^hout the individual rcalizingAviidl ^ 
is happening. In collective life sympath]ji is of dutstanding 
importance. While it'^afes place read^y with two people, in 
a drowd it is cumulative in its effect, especially if some out- 
standing individual is in a pronounced^ emotional sta||C, and 
shows it. Then we have real mob panic and mob anger, f" 

’ The power to share the feelings of others is a mo&t’^idtent 
force for welding a number of individuals into a social group, 
andi its importarlbe in school life cannot be over-esthnalcci. 
The person from vihom a gift of sympathy is withlield should 
not become a teacher. Not only will he be incapable of seeing 
the point of view of his pupils, but he will be unable to assume 
his proper position in the social group. ^ ^ 

Just as we can share the feelings of our fellows, so we can 
share thair thoughts. Here we must recognize, a clear dis- 
tinction between the witting acceptance tif ideas, as in con- 
sciously following an argument, and that unwitting process 
which we call suggestion. McDougall defines suggestion as 
“a process of communication resulting in the acceptance with 
conviction of the communicated proposition in the absence of 
logically adequate grounds for it« acceptance.” * The process 
^ An Jntroductim to Social psychology, p. Q?. 
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unwitting on the part of* the person receiving the ideas, 
ait|iough it may be quite deliberate on the part of th{> person 
suggesting. '#The person to^ whom ideas are suggested thinks 
that tiufy are Ids owm, never dreaming that they come from 
an outside scrtlrce. Suggestion may be regarded as the cogni- 
fttive aspect of the-grega^ous instinct. classical example 

of the power of suggestion is to be fouiyf in Shakespeare’s 
Othello, when lago,^ while geeming tc^ defend Desdeniona, is 
deliberately si^iggcsting evil thoughts of her in the mind 
Othello. The witches in MacbfUh, too, are an incarnation of 
tj[ie power of suggestion. But it inijst not be imagined from 
these examples that sugge.SMon is potent only for evil, although 
the j[,isu.al meankig of the word ‘suggestive’ asf applied to a 
story or S picture ^might aisb lead us to think co. Suggc.stion 
is a force as pow’erfui for weal as ftTr woe. 

«Allhopgh^ Shakespeare kn^w^ ail about this trait in the 
humw mind, it is only comparatively recently that psycho™ 
logists iia\’^ given^it 'their attention — perhaps because an in- 
tellectuaiistic psychoFbgy could givd" ne satisfactory account of 
it. It was studied first in connexion with hypnotism. In 'the 
hypnotic trance the subject very readily accepts ideas from tiie 
c^ypnotixer, and is quite ignorant of the source of such new 
ideas when he regains his normal personality. Thus it has 
been found efTective to hypnotize a person and to suggest to 
him that he can easily do certain things wlllch in his waking 
state he ^tiiinks he is powerless to effect^ The' subject, not 
suspecting that such ideas have not originated in his own 
mind, is all the readier to act upon them. An even more 
remarkable phenomenon is post-hypnotic suggestidii^ If, 
ciufing a hypnptic trance, a person is told that at a certain 
time in his ^waking state he will perform such and such an 
“action, he carries ^ out at the exact time, inventing trivial 
and unconvincing reasons for doing it, trying to ji^tify it to 
himself as well as to the onlookers. These phenomena are 
difficult of explanation, and make us realize our extreme 
ignorance of the nature and powers of mind. 

By means of simple cxp<yiments the student can study 
suggestion, and estimate the suggestibility of various people, 
* # ' 
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quaiitatively at least. One snA ' is the following, The c^- 
perimepter asks the subject to h 4 ld in his hand a coii of w^re, 
which is to be heated By switching on .aii%Iectrie ciifl'ent,-* lie 
tells the subject that he is testing the sensitivity of his, skin to 
slighf^difierences in|,emperature, and asks him reporfwhen 
hrteels the wire getting warmer. ■ It is.fouiid, even with adult, 
students^ that inai^' report a change m teruperaTurc when the 
current is not actually switched on, but opiy appears xo be so. 
children a?’c much more suggestflde ihai^ adr.hs. 

What expitmaiioii of%uggc.'Mion can we ofier? lu tiu; u'Aiid 
of the person who is lunvh.iingiy accepting ideas from ai;*ith<‘r 
the energy hchSnd the. process comes from the iu'-,nnrs (jf .sub- 
mission. If ^ae persoii adi)pte an-jittitude^of vbien-i;y.- !o 
another he will readiw’ accrcpt*his beliefs’, opitijims, and 
attitudes-— and tiiis is true ai all suggestkm, whet’ua in hypner-is 
or in the normal waking state. ^ We arc all pro^e 10 
suggcstioji ijorn persotis in authority, from jjcrkms wlu.4sn ■w# 
admire, and ironi the prii?tcd page. This*exp!;un)* why dhl- 
dren and people who h?4’c%.evcr learned ftJ tlriuk for f hcjnscivcs 
are»so sugge.siible, * , 

Now the teacher, being older, more experiencell, :fnd in a 
positiofj of authority, has great power to make snugcstif)?)® t.«» 
Ips pupils. What u.se is he to make of this po%ver? shall 
take it for granted that tiie teacher is a man or woman (sf high 
moral character, aind incapable of deliberately suggesting evil. 
We inerely db.serve in passing that suggestion is a pifte (,rss so 
subtle that any attempt to suggest ideas in which the teacher 
does not sincerely believe is bound in the long rmi to fail. It 
is cleor that the teacher ought not to exploit ins powfY to 
suggest his own religious or political creed, ^ince he* is "the” 
servant o^societ/as a whole, not of a particular sect or party. 
Some, recognizing the teacher’s power in ;his directiotj, have' 
argued that he shotdd eschew the use of suggestion altogether. 
But he coTild not if he would. Society places him in a po.dtion 
where he is bound, wittingly or unwittingly, to suggest ideas 
his pupils. It is quite certain, moreover, that if he were to 
abdicate in this matter he would merely be leaving room in 
their minds for other, asid possi&iy less desirable, suggestions. 

* » » » 
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Ifi the opiaion of Sir T. Perey Nunn,^ the teacher is entitled 
to put '• 

hif superior knowledge and experience of life into the common 
stocjlc from which the growing minds of his little communi^ may 
draw each vehat it needs ; # 

‘^further, that he ought deKberately to suggesrfhe “ critical truth- 
seeking habit/’ and the “ideals sanctioned the best and widest 

experience of mankihd,” With this wfee view the conscientious 
teacher oughf to be satisfied and^ the so/erest critic silenced. ** 
Imitation proper^ the ‘doing’ aspect of gregariousness, is 
file process in virtue of which all thS members of a group act 
together. It too can take_^place with no more tlian two people, 
but^ts effects arc clearesl: m a crowd where there is a leader to 
imitate. Although imitation seem^, to be a tendency common 
to us all, it cannot be called an instinct in the sense already 
defined/ fo/* there is no specific stimulus which calls it forth, 

■ nor any specific rehouse in which it issues. What really 
happens when onC person imitates another? 

In unwitting imitation— the purest form— we always ^nd 
another "instinct at 'work. To begin with, the gregarious 
^Instkict is active, iEd|3elIing the individual to join himself to 
dthe.rs^ Then, when he sees those others acting in an in- 
stinctive fashion, he, by the principle of primitive passive 
sympathyj not only experiences the approppate emotion, but 
himselfr performs the instinctive action. Thus, if McDocgali 
is correct in maintaining that one key tfi an instinct is the 
perception of similar instinctive action in others, see that 
theae is no need to postulate a special instinct of imi||ition. 
-In^mwitting imitation an instinctive action is perforrilSd by 
. the imitator, tlte stimulus being a similar instinctive action in 
*the person traifated ; but the mediation between tne two is 
indirect rather than direct. 

Imitation of an action that is not instinctive (*annot be 
unwitting : it must involve some thought and delibera- 
ting or deliberate imitation having perceived 
B’s behaviour that he conceives to be desirable, 

^ . r ■ ■ ■ . 

^ Education : its Data and First Frinciples^ p. 149, " 
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sets about producing in Mmseli a copy of action. In dm 
case h|; has not the’ action readf-made on an instinctive b^ids. 
He has a vague underStandifig of B’s acioUj which h** ars^uvses 
to some extent; then gradually* by a process of ^kl and 
erroP, he suGceeds,in acting in a similar man® cr. Btii any 
saccess .that he achieves is, in the last resort, in virtue .of Mj| 
innate endownici^ : he must already lie poasessc'd of ihc I jLdily 
mcclianism.s whicli make success po.ssible after 
\Ve^read of the I cgtuicfary Icarus* wh<t attem]^.ed. with dis- 
astt’oifs results, to imitate thewlliglit of birds by lastening wings 
to hi.s .shoulders with w'ax. For long enotJgli trian lias 
tempted to fly, but, not being CQdowed with wings, lie 
not becti alih^to succeed by direct iiiiitation. , Being [xossessed , 
however, of a ijiarvellous liraili aiP;! a wwidciTuI jiairoif hands, 
he. has turned these to goiifl account, and ftas at last imi 
successfully by virtue of his own innate powders. 

What place has imitation in education? Pfiniitive 
tion seems to have consis^fed alrno.st .solcW^ln leadirig tlie 
to imitate the useful ^t»of the tribe. • iffit a conceptiini of 
education as mere imitation of the ar?^ and learnijig of the 
elders tvould lead to stagnation of art and science. This has 
been realized so dearly that some educil^ors have eondtuhneiii 
.unitation altogether, on the grounds that it cramps originality. 
This, however, need not be so, ^‘The most priginul minds 
find themselves omly in playing the sedulous ape to others who 
havli gone before them along ilie .same path of .se]f*as 5 fe?tion.” ^ 
Wagner imitated tire forms of the masters of opera before he 
developed his •own original form of rnusie-drama; and an 
Einstein mu.st first imitate the thought of a Newton before he 
can ^vance upon it. So we need not be afraid to allow*ou£ 
pupils to^imitate*a good style of prose or a good form of any 
art; but w'C mirst prevent them from tiiirddng that succc-ssful 
imitation is the highest end to be attained. Imitation is only 
the meai^ to original seIf-expr<s.sion. If we accept its aid wc 
need not start absolutely from the beginning, for it short? 
circuits in a helpful way the process of racial recapitul 
that we have already discxissed. 

• ^ ^vuon, Educatio/P; itf Dciv and First Principlits, 


0 • 



Sympathy, suggestion, and ^tation — the.tliree manifesta- 
tior^ of mimesis— are the chief factors operative in producing 
the ciiowd effect. To these Le Borf would add a sense or feeling 
of powe:^. He says: 

The indivi^al, forming part of a crowd, acquires, solely *from 
e numerical considesations,^ a sentiment of invincible power whiSh 
allows him to yield to instincts which, had he ^wn alone, he would 


telliggince of any one member, simply became n<a one assumes 
responsibility and Jeadershi^. Such stupid decisions arc due 
to what has been called the law oWusion and arrest. When 
oulisof member of indivithials a new group-organism is 
^fBrm«4 and is not yet organized, it is gnly the mental character- 
» istics that 2fre comgioti to all which fuse, while those that are 
peculiar to individualf arrest one anbtker. When Le Bori tells 
us that j'';, ■ *'; 

the^<|ecisions affecting matters of general interest come to by an 
••^assembly of men of distinctipn^ but specialists in different walks of 
life* aSe not sensibly superior to the decisions that would be adopted 
by a gathering of imbeciles,® 

his palpable exaggeratipn brings home this^important truth, 
“The heterogeneous is swamped by the ho^mogenedus,” ® and 
it is only the highest coinmon factor that cojrnts. e, Now in 
any gathering of human beings whatsoever there is always 
a common measure of homogeneity— namely, the in^^cts, 
"th^ will alwiys tend to fuse, giving us the well-known 
phenomeno:n of mob-behaviour. Without leadership«4t is only 
the lowest interests# that are held in common, and they re- 
inforce one another from individual to individual according 
to the law of mimesis. To take a furtlier example, when a 
gathering of men has no common intellectual, artistic, or 
athletic interest the conversation tends to sink to a deplorably 
low level. 

^ The Crowd, p, 33. •- • Op, cit., p. 3s. 
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But so far we have been Ic|>king for I'easons for the less 
desirable aspects of cellectiw behavioiuf . A consideraticli of 
tire various types of social group will convince us that collective 
behaviour need not always sink below indivicfcial behaviour. 
J^ore than one ciaSsification is available, but for our purpose 
that of Drever ^ |pems most helpful. • First of all, wc have the 
crowd typ e — a psychological group that has come together 
tempo rarily, oniy^JEO dissolve sodn, Jfo* collective modes of 
fhi_yjkii^foeiing,,an,d^i[jtcting^are it hi,s only a bcrc- 

and-now consciousness, and it has no memories on sentiments 
as a group. It may btf compared to an individual on tfic 
perceptual level of mental development ; like a very young 
child or an •animal, it rngwly /ollbws the impulse oT the 
moment. Secondly .. we Ij^vc the club tvfecr that is to say, 
the social group that is typfoed Jjy the club. It difiers from 
tile crowd inasmuch as it is held togetlicr, not*rrflue 
temporary excitation of am instinct, buj liy the possession of * 
some common mjerest^ S;^ntim,cnt, or ijJpiaS jpowerful enough 
to w^eld its members into a collective organism. Compared 
wifii the crowd, it.fo,.^ relativ ely permanent entit! v.*«FinalIv, 
we h£;ve the community type — the ^oup which i* 
together by a compfehensj^yXQtfoB,QR, purpose and wl^h has 
dontmuity permanence. The purpose must be sufficiently 
comprehensive, complex, and inclusive to enable individuals to 
achieve complete self-realization by taking aspect* ajjd phases 
of it as their own*individual aims in life. A nation is, or 
ought to be, su«h a community. Th^epmmunity differs from 
thfi.c„ij^b. ia the width of its purpose: it represents not nwrely 
comirton intci'ests and sentiments, but gathers together and 
focuses the whofo life of its members. ** 

With this classification of psychological groups before our- 
mixids, we may consider whether it is legifimate in any sense 
to talk ofc a group-mind. We have seen that the modes of 
action, fepUtig, and tliQUght of a social group arc different 
from those of the individuals who compose, it. Ought we, 
then, to assume an entity behind collective behaviour ,and 
controlling it—a cplki^live -miftd—just as wc ,assumc an 
1 Introduction to the'I'sychotogy^J Educatim, p* ai4* 
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individual mind behind indiv|iiial behaviour? The question 1 
is clifficuitj, if not uriftnswerable,* smce» we cannot even say ^ 
what an individual mind is. But if, following McDougali,^ : 
we define a mind, or rather paraphrase the notion of mind, ^ 
“§.n organized system of mental or purposive forces” ; or, 
iollowing Drever,® '‘an organized and retetively pennancnt 
system of j^sychicai forces and factors, nfenifesting itself in 
such, phenomena as* memofies, ideas/* sentiments,” .we may 
work out the Question to some ex|erit wkh regard to the cxo'wcf, 
the club, and the community. 

^Clearly the crowd has no such (Organized and relatively ^ 
permanent system of purposive forces, no memories or senti- ^ 
men^; a^td we Cannot &,tt¥;ibutfe a mind to it *in any useful 
sense. The club does have an organized systern^ of purposes ; . 
it^as certain memories and sentiments, and in it we have the i 
^^irairfgs Sf a mind in the McDougali-Drevcr sense. In the 
community we ha^e highly organized system of purposive 
forces ; we have ^loi merely compjon memories and senti- 
ments, but common aims and ideals. The true community 




J^now^ what it, as % community, is aiming at. To-day, 
ihde.e(^ the more advanced nations are tired of being the sport 
of fate and are becoming more and more determined to carve 
out their own destiny. Thus we can talk^of the mind of a 
nation of any other self-conscious community. Whe<,her 
or not there is an ego in the case of the nj^tion as there is, we 
believe, in the case of the individual, is a question which we 
glacMy leave to metaphysics. In any case, the grou|^mind 
is not the sum-total or the average of the individual iffinds ; 
the relation between the two is not so simplei as that. 

- Now we recognize the desirability of cultivating'^'a group- 
mind in our educational institutions when we extol, as we 
do, the tone, spirit, or ethos of a school. Boarding-s#?hoo]s are 
generally held to have a great advantage over day-schools in 
their power to establish a strong community spirit ; the close 
corporate life of the foi’mer absorbs most of the energies and 

"^'Psychology, p. 229. ^ r 

* Inlrg.due^on tojdu Psychology oj Education, p. 214. 
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siiiiilar groups animated by deferent ideals and purposes, and 
sw£^ed by different traditions and customs.’® Such.inter- 
actioii fosters the development of*the group* self-consciousness 
which vm have just been discussing, and it may take the form 
of co-dperatiem!, competition, or even convict. It is a tiliism 
io state that noticing binds a nation together so much as 9 h 
outbi'eak of war. We saw this very clearly^ our own nation 
in 1914, an^i there can be no doubt that the German leaders 
committed a i|)rofoun?l psychological errdr if thev irnag^^ 
that the questions of Ireland and Women’s Suffrage would 
raider this* country an ineffective opponent. Now the con- 
ditions of school life lend tbemselves very readily to this inter- 
actiqji. Group feeling rums high when the schqpl as a whole 
competes^in any way with** anoiSier school. Jn college the 
‘ragging’ of one ‘year’ by another '^eems to promote a ‘year’ 
spjji^t wi]jchj.asts for a lifetime * indeed, the favourite defence 
<!!f organized ^ragging’ is just tha^ it does promiote such a 
^spirit. While riv^y» and conflict “can undoubtedly go too 
far and engender a group spirit tlSat#is uiftdesirably narrow 
and exclusive, there ^an be no doubt that friendly rivaliies 
between* sc!&ools, forgis, houses, and ‘years’ should be en- 
-souraged. • 

Fdhifthly, there must exist “ a body of traditions and custom^ 
and habits in Ahe minds of the members of the grouj? deter- 
mining their relations to one another and the group as a 
whole.”* '^THat is to say, there must be group-mnSme-— group- 
habits and group-memory. Tradition, no* doubt, rnay easfly 
become tyrannical and check desirable developments, but it 
is just a? essential for the group-mind as memory is isr the 
individual mind. Old-established foundations have a tremen- 
dous advantage in this respect, and it is wise tb guard jealously 
their best traditions and even their harmless idiosyncrasies. 
New schools have at once to set about establishing traditions, 
a task which naturally takes time, and which carmdl be suc- 
cessfully accomplished until after several years, when former 
members of the community return. Annual reunions and old 
boys’ clubs are important me^ of establishing and preserving 
the group-ulemory. * 




m 


must be “orifamzatioii of the group, con 


group as a wnoie. i Ms^expiaiiis at once wriy a \vej.l-c»rgani5^d 
group, instead of sinking to the lowest ievels of humanity, may 
manifest bei|fiviour much suj1<u"ioi'^to tlial«of whieJi t|;ic in- 
dividual mem|»!crs are normally cfijjable. llie whole question 
is one of wise and effecnive leatlership. No doubt crowd- 
leaders may be actuated by lai'^'orthy purposes, ■v^liich^aRC 
the group tas a whole wiU perform actions of ■whicli th-feiiitM- 
vidual members will afterward be aslfai|^ed; bwt when the. 
leader is a man «Sf higli .Sleals he will ‘get his followers to rise 
to*his level. Thus a social uroun is catjable of llie 


heroism as well as the^pfos If the group is well 

led cdriective opinion may be superior to individual opinio?^*, 
Joyalty to the leader subordinating to itself all immedmt'^ and 
selfish ends. In community life leadership i» all-important. 
It is a serious thfeig for a nation when there is a lack of vision 
an5 statesmanship among its leaders. Going *tev«n farther 
afield, wgs may say that it is only through inspiring leader- 
ship that the ideal of international brotherhood will become a 


watch ojir pupils under conditions which permit of freedom 




we may discover much of tlie nature and trend of the collec- 
tive minS.,., In. particular,^ we may note the appearance of the 
natural leaders, who must always be present if the group is 
more .than, a mere rabble..,.,;. It is a commonplace To say that 
the leaders are not, as: ^ a; rule, Aose who shine .at, intellectual 
wofk, but more often ihose who excel in physical strength, 
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skili in gaijaes, or even iiigemijfcy in wickedness. And yet the 
disc(pvery of the real leaders fs not always a simple naatter. 
It not infrequently that the* apparent ieader“-a 

cheery, boisterous, muscular: fellow — is only the puppet of 
a quiet perscfl who likes to wield pouter without c^'ring 
’'^■hether or not he»has the appearance of dmng so. We ma*/ 
readily enough find instances of such partn^ships among our 
pupils. > ^ ^ ^ 

Now w^e hai|^ seen fhat the purpose of li social ’groug !|^s g 
whole tends to assimilate itself to the purpose of its own natural 
leaders. lliis fact, however, frequently creates a difficulty 
in school, for there the deminant purpose which must be 
followed out is that of the teacher, who is tlje accredited 
represen tffiive of the wider society. Yet uiidoubtediy the 
class and the school work a'nd pfey best under their own 
leaders. ^Tk^re may thus be gi clash of the teacher’s purpose 
y^^th t^at of the group leaders. Gai^the teacher hdpe to solve 
the difficulty by hii0sdf assuming thfrSk of natural leader of 
the school group? A?'*a rule this ii^difficuh:, if only because 
of the difference in lus age, experience, and position. Soiae 
teachers" do attempt solution on such lines, making them 
cGjves actual members of the group, playing games with theit 
pupifsj'^and co-operating with them in every possible way, 
seeking and oceasiohally finding the secret of perpetual youtli. 
Certainly a young and popular master may but every 

year the between him and his pupils is boufld to wioen, 
and the method become more and more difficult. The master 
is seldom accepted as leader by the rank and fiie of his pupils. 
A more hopeful line of solution is for him to become the4®ader 
of the leaders, tp imbue them with his own purpo.se, to enlist 
their naturaj prestige and authority on his side, should 
therefore give real responsibility to such leaders when he has 
found them, even although they may previously have been 
using their position against him. All real schemas of self- 
government are helpful in this connexion. The natural leadens 
will be elected as prefects, and, if wisely handled by the xn aster, 

. will be ranged on tKe side law and order. They seldom 
betray the frust and confidence reposed in them, and readily 
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follow, a tactfur master, whole , purpose then becomes tise. 
doiniilant piirpoM ofi^he, scliool-gronp.^ - • : ' . .. | 

We see how fer these iinportaijt considerations fiavefed us 
purely individual methods in education.' Instrtic^tioii in, 
il^tellectuai m,atters may best be carried on indiviciunliy, but 
education in, tii^vider sense needs jhe stiilmlus of grou’ifi-Hii*'. 
Teachers, in tbeirCiglit for smaller classes and in tlie.tr ado|nion 
ofiadhidualmetiiqdsjiavc had i||. minjl ehiefly thft inlellectiuil 
“Sete «f education, and Ti'Kiny Imve failed to. ifcaii'xie that for 
certain types of lesson the }?i,rgc class is not a hlttfirance, but 
a positive advantage. Br F. IL Hayward, who since the \Siar 
has strongly urged the importJUic?^ of the feeling-life in cdura- ’ 
tion, has poiated out that, foi;suc^-,t*!iiul Icssilis in in||nr.!Pl!on;d 
subjects, one fteally needs a large class. » We need have no 
difficulty now in discovcrnig the reason : large numliers l,(dng 
with thent, the possibility of a ▼igoi’ous collcctiv« mktd w&ich 
will, by sympathy, suggestion, and imitati|^n, become otfii with, 
that of the tcachra, catcliiiig his ideas and »ntluisiasins. • 

Now, of course, th<^l*e is nothing su^rising in such a con- 
tefition. Preachers and orators w’ouid always raih<!Sr, speak to 
a large audience than to a small on«; and their r(^igoii i.s 
not merely that, when they have something to say, they^war^'t 
*as many people as possible to hear it. They cannot speak 
effectively to empty benches ; nurabcni ac? as a positive , 
stijimlus. The speaker and his hearers act and reac^ on one , 
another ; the audignee actually contributes somctiiing of value, 
though k usuaJIy remains silent, and the resultant exaltation 
offeeling is a phenomenon of the coilective mind. , 

Si'iTjohn Adams has pointed out that in education the 
doctrine of nu'pjbers is far from being new. • David Slow, of 
Glasgow, early in the nineteenth century had s^jccial galict;y 
class-rooms constructed, in which he g*ve * gallery’ lessons 
of an ir^pirafional character. It was found that not every 
teacher had the requisite personality for giving successful 
lessons of this kind, also that those who did had to hus- 
band their strength lest their flame should be prematurely 
extinguisiied. ‘ Glasgow' galleiies * were a promment feature 
in*the older training-colleges ^nd practising-schools. At 
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Westminsfer College they havl ail been sweiJt away: perhaps 
onelat least* might hav|; been preserved. • One still hears'of the 
wond^rfullBible lessons wloieji were given in such a class-room, 
to half, the school at a time, by Mr Samuel Brook, headmaster 
of the college practising-school. » ^ 

• Dr.Hayward no^' tells ns that these older pasters of the art 
of teaching were perfectly right in using tlfeir large numbers 
to inspire dithusiasna, and ^xalt feeling. * The appreciation 
lesson in liter:^re, music, or art is ntcist successful whi»n'^hS 
teacher — a •born leader— succes*sfuliy infuses his own en- 
thusiasm into the collective mind of»a large class. Another 
• opportunity comes in the *mo,rning assembly of the whole 
. school, w^ien thS headmasjer’s* jnain aim ou^ht to be to 
• stimulate his pupik to high endeavour throughout the day. 
One cannot over-emphasize the value of those occasions in 
schflR)! vf»liei» «collective feeling runs high. Pri^i:e-givings, 
JEounflSrs’ Days, elections of prefect^! aports meetings, and all 
sorts of celebratioi« should be rega|ded as^opportunities for 
stimulating and strengj!iening the corporate life of the school, 
and shoi^Rl be deliberately planned with this object in vie\^. 

Edia.'^tional theory has always oscillated betwecyr an 
individual and a social aim, and its perennial problem is 
to achieve a nice balance between the rival claims of the® 
• .individual and the society to which he belongs. Now it is 
• certainly trug to say that the psychology of to-d^y is finding 
its proper line of advance in the exact sjudy of individuai 
differences, and that, in consequence, it is leading educators 
more^than ever before to concentrate on the individual ^upil. 
Nor can it be doubted that it is only by helping each one wider 
our charge to reftlizc his highest possibilities that we can hope 
* • to improve Siciety as a whole. But it is equally impGrtant to 
remember that is a large common measure of human 
nature which becomes most clearly manifest in social life. 

' Educators, therefore, owe a debt of gratitude to those psycho- 
IdTgists who have pointed out the conditions which must obtain 
if that social life is to be fostered and exalted. We should be 
seriously led astray if we pinned our fakh solely to the psycjio- 
logy of the individual and^aimed at pure individualism in 

' . • «« f.. 
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education. Broadly speaking, <we ought to move toward tiie 
indivkluai in matter| intellecttial, while in the moral si^sere 
oxir most potent "organon is the collecftve life of mir sih’ools, 
Onl^ by making our schools into communities that age as near 
as possible to the^de'ai can we hope to trahf|Jiiblic4pirited 
citizens who, hamig caught in their wuth % ‘^vision splendid*” 
“will not cease%om mental fighr’* until they have ® built 

Jerusalem in England^ green and pleasant lanti4’ , 
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NOTE ON THE WORD ‘INSTINCT*' AS APAdED^' ■ 
'•TO 'HUMAN BEHAVIOUR AND ITS MGTIVli:? ' i 

# ■* 

The word ‘instinct’ in psycfa,ology is inseparably .associateif'witis the:,, 
name of Dr William. McDougall, who has' consistently tauglst dsat ' 
the behaviour of ftian Is founded on instincts that are common to ltinf 
:ailh 'the higher animals. iBut ,the .word has provok^ .x^dles.s con-^ 
troversy, and'in a hecent work ^ McDougall has thought it expedient 
to restate his doctrine in alternative terras. The difliculty has hr (nu 
that in. common speech ‘instinct’ i*eim to a specific, stereo! yj,!!-d. 
inn^ mode of behaviour; and critics have maintained thafl wLisv! 
the 'behaviouir of the lower animals may lend itself to su('}s.,a (.bv’rip- 
tion, the bcbavi>mr of man certainly docs ,riot. 

Tiie cTistioguislied author ofM.n Introduction to Social-tPsychology nci'-r 
intemled his readers to regard man’.s behstviour as a com|sI'-x ot 
certain siereotyKjed patterns that arc innate. He souglit rather to 
give expression to the view that matils activities are nurjKvive, or. to 
use Nunn’s term, hormic. In his latest exposition ® In; lias 
that man from his very nature must strive to attain ceutain natunu. 
goals, but instead of using the word ‘iastjnrf’ to descriiv' ihrs ist.n 
he employs the old terms ‘ jiropen^iy ’ and ‘ tendency.’ A ' tenderu-y ’ 
1 The Energies of Men. * loid. 
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is felt drive to do something, f^hereas a ‘propensity* is the innate 
basis of th^t, drive. Thus a tendlency is "an active energy directed 
towirds a goal,” and a propensity is ‘%iny pjfrt of.the innate constitu- 
tion v^iose nature and fpnctiop it is to generate upon occasion an 
active teisdency.” According to this usage, a tendency is a ffct of 
experiefice, whiC a propensity is the fact of xnisntal structure deter- 
mining that experieqpe: a tendency is a propensity in action, anS a 
propensity is a latent tendency. The tendency observed and the 
existence of the corresponding propensity ^ inferred. 

We are, th®n, to believe tha| man is coftstitjited so ^hat he must 
actively pursue^ertain natural goals ^ »t^e attainment of •witic’fi 
satisfies his needs; and that the moiave force of such activity lies in 
the innate prfjpensities, which we might describe as specializations or 
differentiations of horme. ^ ' 

Now, both animals and men are^given the means of reaching these 
goals :**they are endj)wed with various abilities which Aay be divided 
into two rriain class<;fi — («) abilities to perceive cftrtain things, or 
perceptual abilities, and (b) abilities t# perform certain actions, or 
motor abilities. The abilities are there in the service of the propen- 
Sitiefj’ and 'It is^imdamcntal to reSlize that the motives < 5 f behaviour 
the^tter, not the ^rmer. In the cape of the lower animals each 
"■propensity is '“closely a«d “exclusively linked with or geared to special 
perceptual and motor aBSiities, resultinf ift a stereotyped mode of 
behaviour j^nder certain ^jnvironmental conditions : such behavimir 
is by commoif consent spoken of as ‘instinctive.* But in man there 
is littla J^ace of any suci!“ special relations ; it is difficult to fi»d any 
tfSin of activity that is the peculiar expression of one propensity. 
Man is flTee to utilize any or all of his abilities in attaining the goals* 
of his propensitie#, which are recognizable only through the nature 
-of these goals. « 

- If by ioRt|ncdve behaviour we mean the pursuit of certain natural 
goals, then man’s behaviour may be described hx terms of instinct ; 
if, on the other hand, by instinctive behaviour we measi certain 
stereotyped, predetermined activities, then man’s behaviour may not 
be so described. Since the words ‘instinct* and ‘instinctive* s^n to 
have {he Jiatter meaning so firmly attached to them, we should do 
well to avoid their *1186 and state the doctrine in terms of propensities, 
tendencies, and abilities. The present writer, however, maintaiiB 
his unshakable conviction that it is of the very essence of human 
nature to^ strive towards certain goals in common with ^11 other 
members of the human species. 

. i These natural goals are indicated at pp, 59 -62 of the present work. 
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